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PREFACE 


The Gazetteers Unit under the Revenue Department, Government 
of Orissa has published the first volume of the Orissa State Gazetteer 
in July 1990. The present volume is the second in the series. The 
third and the last volume will come out of the press in quick succes¬ 
sion. The Chapter I (Culture) was approved by the Working 
Committee and the Gazetteers Advisory Committee on the 15th January, 
1987 and 28th May, 1987 and the Chapter II (Places of Interest) was 
approved later by the Working Committee and the Gazetteers Advisory 
Committee on the 7th October, 1988 and 14th June, 1989 respectively. 

The write-ups in Chapter I (Culture) were contributed by 
various eminent and authoritative personages in their fields of 
work. Though the burden of work, to some extent, has been 
lessened by the specialists who wrote articles for the publication, 
it has not been completely lightened. It was indeed a challenging 
task for the Chief Editor and officers of the Gazetteers Unit to 
scrutinize and make additions, alternations and omissions to the 
write-ups where considered necessary. In some cases a few 
articles written by scholars, though , authoritative, were not 

comprehensive. In such cases they were requested by the Chief 
Editor to add some relevant portions to make the presentation 

comprehensive. In the case of the write-up on Folk Plays, 

for example, though the write-up did give a fairly good idea on the 
subject, the Chief Editor has advised the author to add 'Daskathia' 
and 'Pala'with a view to make it more comprehensive. The 
chapter on Places of Interest has been prepared by the 

Gazetteers Unit except the place 'Jajpur' which has been written 
by the Chief Editor himself. 

In every period of Indian history, Orissa has been influenced 
by the spirit of the Age and when era after era such revivals 
and/or upheavals came and passed, Orissa is seen retaining some 
of the attributes of those values. At this distance of time, too, 
the echoes of the past side by side the callings of the future can be 
heard in this land more vividly than elsewhere. Cultures, however 
great, do not survive if social attitudes remain changing towards 
their sustenance. Social manners, customs, festivals, ceremonies, 
rites and rituals, art and architecture, sculpture, music, drama, crafts, 
dance, folk olavs, lanauaoe and literature, theatres, naintinnc all 



a mental pleasure as memories of b/gone da/s. In the social life 
of Orissa is manifested this latter attitude in many respects. Hund¬ 
reds of years might have passed by or political scenario might have 
changed in rapid succession, but the great ceremonies like the Car 
Festival (Rath Jatra), Boita Bandan, Dola Purnima, Dusserha, Siva 
Ratri and Deepavali (Divt/ali) did not change their festive character. 
Similarly, economic maladies or social misfortunes of many generations 
did not obliterate the folk arts, music and plays or village crafts 
or the artistic heritage of the people at large. Basic values of socio¬ 
religious outlook, as well as multifarious cultural traits pertaining 
to manners, customs and pleasurable pursuits persist in the life and 
habits of the Orissan people in their manifestative forms and these 
come down as some of the specimens of an old culture, and by their 
hold on popular imagination, these give that culture an endurable hue. 

The rich exuberance created by multiple streams and rivers 
with a long sea-base, washed by the blue swirling waters of the 
Bay of Bengal as well as a vast hinterland and highlands enriched 
with beautiful waterfalls, flora and fauna constitute Orissa as a 
'Land of Marvels'. The innumerable edifices, temples and monu¬ 
ments in all corners of Orissa, the sanctuaries for preservation 
of wild animals, birds and mammals, the high waterfalls with 
perennial streams and beautiful hot-water springs, the lush of 
evergreen forests, long dams for navigation and for generation of 
hydro-electric power and rich alluvial soil with flowers and foliages 
make Orissa a wonderland for the outside visitors. 

To give the readers an idea of the physical aspects of Orissa 
and places of interest a general map prepared by the Directorate 
of Survey and Map Publications, Orissa, Cuttack has been given 
at the end of volume I. In the case of place names the system 
adopted by the Survey of India, New Delhi, and the Director of 
Land Records and Surveys, Orissa, has been followed. The 
photographs are supplied by different organisations and persons 
indicated under the respective photographs. We are thankful 
to these organisations and individuals. Diacritical marks are 
given in the glossary only. 

The Chair-persons and members of the Gazetteers Working 
Committee and the Gazetteers Advisory Committee, who are 
erudite and experienced, have co-operated fully in the speedy 
execution of the work. They happily bore with us and rendered 
timely help with their valuable suggestions. My thanks and 
gratitude are due to them. I thank all our contributors. Heads 
of Departments of Governments both Central and State, who have 
readily co-operated with this office in making this venture successful. 
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My thanks are also due to the Commissioner-cum-Director, Director 
(Technical), Deputy Directors, Assistant Directors and the staff of 
the Printing, Stationery and Publications, Orissa Government 
Press, Cuttack, for extending their help and co-operation for the 
publication of this volume. 

The following staff of the Revenue (Gazetteers) Department 
have worked whole-heartedly and ungrudgingly in the preparation 
and publication of this volume : Shri Amulya Kumar Satpathy, 
Joint State Editor, Shri Basanta Kumar Das, Research Officer, 
Shri Gour Prasad Patnaik, Research Officer; Shri Prafulla Behera, 
Oriya Translator; Compilers—Shri Ramakanta Mishra, Shrimati 
Bijoylaxmi Praharaj, Shrimati Umamoni Senapati, Shri Chittaranjan 
Das, Shri Bidyadhar Palai, Shri Subodh Chandra Mohapatra 
and Shri Subrat Kuanr. Shri Sarat Chandra Mohapatra, Section 
Officer; Shri Rabindra Kumar Swain and Shrimati Gayatri Senapati, 
Assistants to Oriya Translator; Shri Durga Charan Mohapatra 
and Shri Braja Kishore Parida, Senior Assistants; Shri Bhaskar 
Rao Patra, Senior Stenographer; Shri Satyananda Mahapatra, 
Head Typist; Senior Typists—Shri Askhya Kumar Barik and 
Shri Haribandhu Ghadei; Junior Typists—Miss Binapani 
Bose, Shri Pinaki Satpathy and Shri Dwarikanath Maharana; 
Shri Sudarshan Sahu, Diarist-cum-Recorder; Shri Lakshmidhar 
Patnaik, Driver, and all the Class IV employees of this office 
have also rendered ungrudging assistance in their official capacity 
in the preparation of this volume. 


Bhubaneshwar, 

The 14th August, 1991. 


Nrusinha Charan Behuria 
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CHAPTER I 


CULTURE 


1 INTRODUCTORY 

Cultural Synthesis 

Culture is a word involving a number of concepts which are of 
greatest importance to the modern man. It is very difficult to define 
culture. Arnold Toynbee in his 'Study of History' rejects the theory 
that cultural development has been due either to some superior bio¬ 
logical instance or to a particularly easy geographical environment. 
Examining twenty-one civilised societies within the last six thousand 
years while many emerged as response to challange of Nature 
such as drying up grassy land, silting of water source, etc,, and also 
of massive invasion of other societies only six emerged directly from 
the primitive life. He has sought for an explanation of this 
emergence in the realm of mythology as the enshrinment of human 
wisdom. Perhaps this is the case in regard to Orissa. Whatever 
the scholars may say about culture, in the final analysis it centres 
round the traditional faith in one or the other region. The culture 
of Orissa has to be analysed from the point of view of religious faiths 
which have passed over the region and ultimately have taken a 
definite shape. For this purpose the history of various religious 
faiths which have passed over the region have to be analysed. 

Orissa as it is today consists of portions of three ancient regi¬ 
ons, Kalinga, Utkal or Odra and Kosala which in course of centuries 
under political, social and economic pressures joined together in the 
12th century A.0., and developed to form the Oriya society as a 
distinct entity in the realm of India. Of all the regions, Kalinga was the 
most prominent and advanced in all respects. The original inhabi¬ 
tants of these regions belong to the Sabar (Savar) tribe which had 
a distinct civilisation of its own. Thanks to the discoveries of the 
archaeologists, it is now conclusively proved that the pre-Aryan 
civilisation was of a high order and it influenced the Aryan civilisation 
in many ways. There was conflict between the two civilisations at 
the initial stage as is indicated in the Rig Veda but in course of time, 
by mutual give and take, there was mutual accommodation as is 
indicated in the later Vedas. Even then the shades of the two civi¬ 
lisations remained prominently in various regions in India. The 
shade of Aryan civilisation is distinguishable in north India whereas in 
the south that of pre-Aryan Dravidian civilisation is distinguishable. 
But Orissa is a region lying between the north and the south, the 
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synthesis has been so complete that the shades of two civilisations 
are not distinguishable. Thus, Orissa is the epitome of India as 
its culture developed in course of centuries as a result of action 
and reaction of pre-Aryan and Aryan civilisation. 

At the initial stage when there was conflict between the two 
civilisations, there was a ban for the Aryans to come to Kalinga. 
While discussing the comparative sacredness of the regions inhabited 
by the Aryans, the non-Aryans and the mixed, Boudhayana in his 
Sutra mentions the regions which one should not ordinarily visit 
except on pilgrimage. Kalinga was one of those regions against 
which this ban was imposed. 

There is no mention of any of the regions now constituted 
the state of Orissa in Vedic literature. But in the Mahabharata there 
are copious references to Kalinga whereas Utkal, Udra or Odradesh 
are occasionally mentioned. In the Mahabharata the inhabitants of 
Kalinga have been mentioned as Kshatriyas and yet side by side it 
is mentioned that they were degraded to the rank of Sudras as 
they were irreligious. There is reference in the Mahabharata to the 
river Baitarani which was in Kalinga and where Yudhisthir when he 
went out on pilgrimage performed Yajna with the Devas, as advised 
by the sage Lomasha. In the Manusamhita, the Kshatriyas of Odra 
have been denounced as degraded ones for non-observance of 
Vedic rites. 

The process of reconciliation between the Aryan and the pre- 
Aryan civilisation started when Buddhism and Jainism, the two 
reformist religions became the mass religions of India. Orthodox 
Brahminism received a serious jolt when the general masses turned 
towards the above two religions. Buddhism and Jainism spread 
in Orissa from the very beginning. There are copious references 
in Buddhist and Jaina literatures to Kalinga and Utkal. 

The Buddhist Jatakas and the Jaina literature roughly covering 
the 6th and the 7th centuries B. C., contain descriptions of Kalinga 
and Utkal in their stories. Following are the accounts we get 
from the Pali Jatakas. 

At that time Dantapur was the capital of Kalinga, Once, 
owing to a severe drought Dantapur fell within the grip of a terrible 
famine. As desired by the ministers, the king of Kalinga deputed 
some Brahmins to the king of Kuru to bring the latter's white 
elephant, Anjanavasabha by name, which was believed to have 
possessed the power of bringing down the rains. The elephant 
was brought but on this occasion it failed to bring down the rains. 
It was thereupon decided that the prosperity of the Kurus was 
due to the Kurudhamma (Panchasila) observed by the king 
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and others of that country. Therefore, the king of Kalinga 
practised the Kurudhamma and rain felt in his country (Kurudhamma 
Jataka). This story of the white elephant has also been related in 
the Vessantara Jataka in a different manner. It has been stated 
there that the prince Sudatta was banished along with his wife and 
two children by the king for having presented a white elephant to 
the king of Kalinga. 

Another king of Kalinga was a contemporary of Aruna, the 
Assaka (Asmaka or Asvaka) king of Potali. Under an impulse for 
battle the king of Kalinga fought with Aruna without any provocation 
for hostilities. But he was defeated and had to give his four 
daughters in marriage to Aruna with ample riches as dowry. 

In the Sarabhanga Jataka it has been mentioned that the king 
of Kalinga along with two other kings, Attahaka and Bhimaratta 
went to Sarabhanga to put him questions on the fate of Kandaki. 

Another king of Kalinga, Nalikira by name, having persecuted 
a monk, was condemned to'Sunakha Niraya'andthe Devatas destroyed 
his kingdom. 

We find reference to a king of Kalinga named Karnadu in the 
Kumbhakara Jataka. He was a contemporary of king Nagnajita 
(Naggaji) of Gandhara and king Bhima of Vidarbha. 

The following story in the 'Kalinga Bodhi Jataka' has a reference 
to the king of Kalinga. 

At Dantapur the king of Kalinga had two sons, named Maha- 
kalinga and Chullakalinga otherwise known as Kalinga Kumar. 
The foretellers predicted that Chullakalinga would turn a monk 
and that his son would become the king. On this prophecy Chul¬ 
lakalinga turned so bold and obstinate that Mahakalinga, the 
moment he ascended the throne, ordered his men to imprison 
Chullakalinga who had to flee into the forest of Nimava and led 
the life of a recluse. Near his hermitage were living the king and 
queen of Maddadesa, who had also fled from their capital, Sagala, 
with their daughter. In Sagala the foretellers too had predicted 
that the son of the princess would become the king. So all the 
kings of Jambudipa wanted to marry her. Not to incur the 
displeasure of any of them the king fled and took shelter in the 
forest. It so happened that one day the princess floated a garland 
of mango flowers in the river. Chullakalinga came in for this garland 
and began searching for the princess. At last with due permission 
from the parents of the princess, he married her. The son that was 
born of this marriage was given the name of 'Kalinga'. In the 
meantime Mahakalinga died and on receiving the news Chullakalinga 
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sent his son to Dantapur to one of his intimate friends. The 
people of Dantapur knowing the identity of the prince offered him 
the throne. The royal priest 'Kalinga Bharadvaja' began to teach 
him lessons on the duty of a king. etc. 

According to 'Diggha-Nikaya'and 'Mahavastu', in the olden 
days during the reign of king Renu, 'Bharatavarsha' was divided 
into seven poiiticai units and the name of Kalinga Ratha or Kalinga 
Rashtra was at the top of the list. Sattabhu or Satavahu was the 
king of this country. 

According to 'Maha Govinda Sttata', king Sattabhu was a 
contemporary of Dhatarattha, king of Benaras. 

In Mahavastu mention has been made of another king of 
Dantapur whose name was Udagata. 

There is no mention of the name of Kaiinga in the list of 
sixteen states given in the "Anguttara Nikaya'. But the name of 
Kalinga appears in the list of kingdoms given in 'Niddes'. 

It is described in the Mahaparinibhana Sutta that after the 
death of the Blessed one, a tooth of Gautama Buddha was given 
by a Buddhist Arhat, Khemather by name, to Brahmadatta, the king 
of Kalinga. The king raised a Stupa for the worship of this 
tooth and the place where the Stupa was erected came to be 
known as Dantapur. This fact is also corroborated by Datha Dhatu 
Vamsam', a Pali work by Dhamma Kitti of Sri Lanka. According 
to this book the above mentioned event took place in 543 B, C. 

So far we have discussed references to the kingdom of 

Kalinga only. As regards Utkal it is found that two 
merchants from Utkal, Tapassu and Bhallika by name, while 
proceeding from the town of Pokkharavati to Rajagaha or (Raja- 
griha) met the Blessed one on their way at Rajayatanamula near 
Uruvela. They offered food to the Buddha and listened to his 
sermons, in the Pali books of 'Majjhima Nikaya' and'Mahavagga' 
these two merchants are described as men of Bhuiyan tribe. In 
the Mahavastu the name of Utkal has been mentioned in the 
list of kingdoms then existing in the Uttarapatha or northern India. 
In the same work, the name of Ukkala or Okkaia tribe finds 
frequent mention in the description of different tribes of India. 

In the sacred books of the Jains also there are references 

to Kalinga. it is stated in the Jain Harivamsa Purana that 

Mahavira Vardhaman (599—527 B. C.) preached Jainism in 
Kalinga. 
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Haribhadfiya Vritti, another sacred book of the Jains, informs 
us that the then king of Kalinga was a friend of the father of 
Mahavira Vardhaman and so he came to Kalinga to preach his 
religion. 

In several Puranas also there are references to Kalinga and 
Utkal. 

In the third century A. D., the compositions of the Matsya and 
the Vayu Puranas seem to have been completed. These two 
Puranas contain the names of rivers, mountains, various regions 
and the names of different tribal settlements in India. It can be 
thus inferred from the descriptions given in these 'twof Puranas 
that the inhabitants of Kalinga were then regarded as the south 
Indians. The inhabitants of Udradesha and the inhabitants of 
Utkal were regarded as the Vindhyans. The central Orissa was 
known as Tosala and the inhabitants of Tosala were not 
regarded as south Indians or the Vindhyans and were considered 
to be comparatively civilised. 

Though the three religious beliefs, viz., Brahmanism, Buddhism 
and Jainism were based on different schools of philosophy they 
were nevertheless interrelated. Consequently these religious 
beliefs were not different religions in the same sense as Hinduism 
and Islam. All these three religions were like the’ different 
branches of the same tree. None of them supplanted the other. 
They flourished side by side ; sometimes one had the ascendency 
and sometimes another. There are evidences to show that 
kings following Brahmanism donated grants to the Buddhists 
and the Jains and also the Buddhist or the Jain rulers gave land 
to the Brahmins. There was harmony and concord and no serious 
enmity among these religions. 

In the 5th century B. C., during the rule of the Nandas, 
Brahminism seems to have been the prevailing religion in Orissa 
for the Nanda kings followed it. What was the religion of the 
successors of the Nandas in Orissa is not known to us, but it can 
be said without any fear of contradiction that Jainism and 
Buddhism spread in Orissa during this period. After the conquest 
of Orissa by Asoka in the third century B. C., Buddhism made 
rapid strides in Orissa. Asoka's personal religion was Buddhism 
and the royal religion must have influenced the people. He 
undertook special measures for the moral uplift of the masses 
by appointing what maybe called the ministers of morals (Dharma 
Mahamantras). From Asokan inscription it is gathered that he 
particularly instructed his officers to make the wild tribes (the 
Atavikas) religious minded. Asoka's Dharma was based on the 
principles of non-violence and sanctity of life and thus the 
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foundation was laid for the spread of Buddhism among them. 
That the wild tribes formed the majority of the inhabitants of 
south Orissa of those days is known from the Pali books and 
from contemporary historical records. Their decendants are still 
living in the Mala (not plain) areas of Ganjam and Koraput districts 
andjn their neighbourhoods. 

In the 2nd century B. C., when Kharavela ruled over Orissa 
Jainism came to be the royal religion. Though he performed a 
Rajasuya Yajna according to the Vedic rites he was a staunch 
Jaina and took effective measures for its propagation. Again in 
the third century A. D., Tosali appears to have become a famous 
centre of the Buddhists. The Guptas were Vaishnavas and natu¬ 
rally they patronised Vaishnavism in Orissa during their rule. The 
Mathara kings (4th—5th century A. D.) called themselves'Parama 
Daivata' which shows that they followed Brahminism. The 
Vasisthas who succeeded them were Vaishnavas, for they calied 
themseives 'Parama Bhagavatas'. The Sailodbhavas who came 
after the Vasisthas were Saivites. Towards the close of the Sailo- 
dbhava rule Sasanka, the king of Karnasuvarna, conquered 
Kangoda, a kingdom carved out of Kalinga, and he was an enemy 
of Buddhism. Under him the Buddhists were badly persecuted. 
The atrocities committed by him on the Buddhists have been 
recorded by Hiuen Tsang in his accounts from which we also 
know that Orda portion of Orissa was Buddhist while in Kalinga 
and Kangoda Buddhism had lost its hold. 

In Harsha, Buddhism found a strong supporter in Kangoda. 
The Gangas of Kalinga who ruled as contemporaries of the 
Sailodbhavas were Saivites. The Karas or the Bhaumas supported 
Buddhism and under them Buddhism reached the height of its 
glory in Orissa. But there are evidences to show . that Vaish¬ 
navism and Saivism were aiso prevalent. Tribhubana Mahadevi 
called herself Parama Vaishnavi. Subhakaradeva III called himself 
Parameswara. He, at the request of Vinita Tunga donated a 
village for the worship of Buddha Bharraraka while Vinita Tunga 
himself was a Saiva and called himself Mahesvara. 

From the foregoing accounts it would be clearly known that 
it was a time when there was an attempt on the part of Brahminism 
to absorb the declining Buddhism in its fold while Buddhism was 
also making efforts to retain its identity by taking in a part of 
Brahminism, viz., Tantricism. From the Buddhistic ruins discovered 
at Udayagiri, Lalitagiri and Boudh we find traces of the influence 
of Tantra cult in those days. It has to be borne in mind that 
this influence was not confined to Buddhism aione. Saivism 
and Vaishnavism also were influenced by it. In the 6th century 
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A. D., Nagarjuna who was versed in Mayuravidya preached his 
Sunyavada or the Doctrine of the Void in Orissa. In the 7th 
century A. D., Manjusri, Bodhisri and Chandragomi preached the 
Nagantaka school of Buddhistic philosophy in Orissa. Mayur- 
vidya was based on Tantra. Nagantaka and Yogantaka schools 
of philosophy ultimately resulted in Tantricism. When Buddhism, 
Saivism and Vaishnavism were all strongly influenced by 
Tantricism they tended to lose their separate identities. 

In the 8th century A. D., under the kings of the Keshari 
dynasty Buddhism declined and Brahmanism had ascendency. 
Sankaracharya in the 9th century came to Orissa and establi¬ 
shed the Bhogovardhan or Gobardhan Matha at Puri. Though 
the Kesharis were mainly Saivites, Vaishnavism was also spreading 
steadily. The twin temples at Gandharadi in Boudh is a typical 
specimen of the religious compromise between Saivism and 
Vaishnavism. These two temples are adjacent to each other and 
are constructed in the same style but in one of them is installed 
Nilamadhava (Visnhu ) and in the other Siddhesvara (Siva). With 
the decline of the Kesharis, Saivism also declined and there was 
the rise of Vaishnavism. By the 12th century, Vaishnavism had 
occupied a position which was unassailable. 

Krishnachariya, one of the authors of 'Buddha-Gana-O-Doha' 
belonged to the Vajrayana school. Some scholars identified 
Vajrayana of Buddhism with Sahajayana of Vaishnavism. There is 
in Bengal a sect of Vaishnavas known as Sahajia for their following 
the Sahajayana doctrine. It has already been said that Tantra 
and Yoga had become a common feature of both Buddhism and 
Brahminism before Brahminism could absorb Buddhism in its fold. 
So it is futile to speculate whether Sahajia cult was a part of 
Buddhism or of Vaishnavism. There is no doubt that both 
Brahminism and Buddhism had contributed to give rise to the 
Sahajia cult. There is greater likelihood that Sahajayana came 
into being under the influence of Vaishnavism on Buddhism. At 
the same time Tantricism had deteriorated to a very low degree. 
Tantricism combined with Sahaja Yana resulted in the grossest 
form of immorality and satisfaction of lust came to be regarded as 
a virtue. It is probable that the representation of amorous 
figures on the walls of temples in Orissa are due to the prevalence of 
the philosophy of satisfaction of lust. 

Mantrayana or Vajrayana which prevailed in the 8th and 9th 
centuries was only a branch of Buddhism. It was the worst form 
of Tantricism. Sir Charles Eliot in his work 'Hinduism & Buddhism' 
has shown that in Mantrayana or Vajrayana the worst forms of 
conduct in Hinduism have cleverly mixed up with Buddhism. 
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A branch of Vajrayana was Vamachara, which advocated the 
satisfaction of sexual appetite in order to attain spiritual height. 
Among the followers of Vajrayana and Vamachara 84 persons are 
known to have become famous. They are known as Siddhas. 
Some of these Siddhas* belonged to Orissa. Krushnacharya was 
famous amongst them. 

In the 12th century A-D-. Nath Dharma began to be popular 
in Orissa. Balal Sena, father of Lakshman Sena, drove away the Naths 
from his territory and they came over to Orissa. 

The philosophy of Nath Dharma as propounded by Gorakhanath 
and his Divine Master Matsyendranath is absorbed in theory and 
practice, in the Nirgun Bhakti cult. Almost all the Acharyas of the 
present day Yoga practice, follow and propagate one or some 
aspects of the practical Yogic methods of Gorakhanath and his 
successors which they have treasured in their books, Siddha 
Siddhanta Paddhati, Gorakha Paddhati, Amanaska Yoga, Gorakha 
Satakam, Gorakha Siddhanta Sangraha, Satkarma Sangraha, etc. 
But it is a matter of curiosity that none mentions the name of the 
Natha Siddhas to whom they are so much indebted for their 
achievements, whereas historical data give ample evidence of the 
influence of Nath Dharma since eighth century A.D. to the end 
of eighteenth century A.D. 

Evidence of Nath Dharma in Orissa can be traced since 
the last quarter of .the eighth century A. D. A statue of 
Matsyendranath in form of Padmapani Avalokiteswar in the small 
forest of Rajnagar of Kendraparha subdivision is still worshipped 
by the Nathas of the surrounding villages. The inscription of both 
the sides of the statue is in Kutila-lipi or proto-Udralipi. The 
present Oriya script was not evolved by then and the period of 
that script is accepted to be in between the eighth and the eleventh 
century A.D. The prototype of the same statue is seen at Kendraparha 
bus stand with the same inscription and another at Trilochanpur 
village under Mahajanpur Grama Panchayat near Bahugram is also 
worshipped by the Nathas of the surrounding villages. This proves 
that towards the last quarter of the ninth century, Matsyendranath 
and Gorakhanath were worshipped in Orissa as the incarnations of 
Vishnu and Siva, respectively. The most ancient specimens of 
Oriya prose and poetry are ascribed to be the works of Gorakhanath 
and other Natha Siddhas. 

The theory of Pinda-Brahmanda (cosmos in microcosm) of 
Gorakhanath serves as the backbone of the Orissan Vaishnava 
philosophy of the Panchasakha literature as in the case of the Nirgun 
Santh Kavyas of the Hindi, Punjabi and Gujarati literatures of the 
ancient and medieval periods. 
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Since the date of Sarala Das, the Naths of Orissa are 
found to be mentioned as Rudraja and Sisuvedi Brahman (Sisuve- 
di hoibe panchavimsa sahasra brahman, Madhya Parva; Sisumuna 
vedena ye /akseka dija, Sava Parva). They observe 
most of the Vedic Brahmanical rites so far as social customs are 
concerned with some variations. The sacred thread, according 
to the Naths, is ever pure (Pavitra) even during the period of 
uncleaniness due to birth or death. The dead body is buried seated 
in Yagasan in a compound specially preserved in the premises of 
Mathas or homestead land. The Samadhis are treated as sacred 
shrines. Sisuveda of the Naths is regarded as the fifth Veda. 
A person from any caste or religious sect can accept Nath 
Dharma, but he must use the title of 'Natha'after his name after 
due initiation. Hundreds of Mathas, Pithas and Gadis of the Nath 
cult are scattered all over Orissa. Although idolatry is forbidden 
in Nath Dharma, it got mixed up first with Buddhism, then with 
Hinduism. Buddhist and Brahman idols were accepted by the 
Naths. It is the Nath Dharma which made Yoga popular in 
Orissa. 

One interesting fact is that Orissa is the state where in ancient 
times Atharva Veda was the procreating Veda. This was known 
when research was made on Paipallada Sutra of Atharva Veda 
which was taken to be lost but manuscripts of which were found in 
many villages in Orissa. When Atharva Veda was downgraded 
during the ascendency of Brahmanism many changed over to 
Yadur Veda but they could not dispense with some rituals of 
Atharva Veda during ceremonies such as marriage, etc. 

That the influence of these religious currents and cross-currents 
worked in Orissa cannot be gainsaid. 

Under Chodogangadeva (12th century), Vaishnavism was firmly 
rooted in Orissa. Ramanuja came to Puri sometime between 1122and 
1137 A. D., and gave a strong impetus to Vaishnavism. The temple 
of Alarnath at Brahmagiri in Puri district was constructed about 
this time. The image of Vishnu along with those of Lakshmi, 
Rukmini and Saraswati is worshipped there. Ramanuja tried to 
bring about certain changes in the worship of Jagannath but 
there was strong opposition. Although Jagannath came to be 
regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu, a separate temple was constru¬ 
cted in the compound of the temple of Jagannath at Puri to install 
Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu. 

In the twelfth century also Jayadeva came to Puri and preached 
the cult of love of Radha and Krishna, but it took long three 
hundred years till the coming of Shri Chaitanya for this cult to 
be firmly rooted in the Orissan soil. 
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Curiously enough there was no trace of Radhakrishna worship 
either in Orissa or in Bengal during that period. In the list of 
ten Avataras, Jayadeva has not included Krishna, although H is 
amorous life is depicted in his entire work. 

The 13th century A.D., witnessed the activities of Narasimha Muni 
Narahari Tirtha and Jagannath Tirtha who preached Vaishnavism 
in Orissa. In the 14th century Narasimha Bharati and Raghava 
preached Vaishnavism of Maddhavacharya school. During the 
rule of Ganga kings particularly from Anangavimadeva III religi¬ 
ous teachers of Maddhavacharya school preached Vaishnavism 
under royal patronage. Maddhavacharya in his late years became 
a devotee of Madangopal or Gopalkrishna. At his instance some 
of his disciples built temples dedicated to Gopalkrishna. From 
that time onwards worship of Gopalkrishna received royal patronage. 

The temple of the Sun God at Konarka was built in the 13th 
century A.D., Sun worship had been in vogue even from the Vedic 
Age. In course of time the Sun was identified with Vishnu. With this 
identification certain ceremonials connected with the Sun worship 
was transferred to the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva. Trivikrama 
(the dwarf incarnation of Vishnu) is also another name for the Sun. 
It has to be remembered that the worship of Vishnu is almost as 
old as the Sun worship. It is difficult to say with any certainty when 
Sun worship was introduced in Orissa, but from the existence of 
an image of the Sun on a chariot drawn by four horses in the Ananta 
cave of Khandagiri which was carved in the 2nd century B. C., 
sojne scholars are inclined to believe that Sun worship was a part 
of Vishnu worship even in the 2nd century B. C. But such a con¬ 
clusion from an isolated representation is hazardous and cannot be 
relied upon. 

It is quite probable that during the Kesari kings Sun worship 
was introduced in Orissa. There is a representation of the Sun God 
drawn by four horses on one of the walls in the compound of the 
Lingaraja temple at Bhubaneshwar. There are traces of Sun worship 
at Jaipur. There were pillars with Garuda seated on them but 
they were damaged or destroyed by the Muslim conquerors. 
On the steps leading from the Varahanath temple to the banks of 
the Baitarani there is a representation of the Sun God drawn by seven 
horses. Sun worship reached its zenith in Orissa when Narasimhadeva 
I constructed the Sun temple at Konarka which is known as the 
Black Pagoda in the western world. 

There was a time when the Sun God at Konarka elicited great 
reverence like Jagannath at Puri. Though the Sun worship had 
been known from the Vedic time it was with the immigration of the 
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Magas of Persia that Sun worship found popular favour in India. 
The Magas were Sun worshippers. Besides the Magas of Persia, 
another race also called the Magas Sakadvipa confirmed the Sun 
worship in India. Of the latter Magas there is a tradition that 
Samba, the son of Krishna, was cursed by his father to be inflicted 
with leprosy whereupon he worshipped Maitreya, i.e., the Sun to reco¬ 
ver from the disease. The Sun God advised him to invite some 
Maga Brahmans of Sakadvipa for his worship. Among the Maga 
Brahmans there was a sect called the 'Konas' and another sect 
called the 'Arkas'. The name of Konarka originated probably 
from the names of these two sects of Brahmins, With the spread 
of Vaishnavism from the 8th century A,D„ onwards incarnations like 
Kurma (Tortoise), Varaha (Boar), Nrusimha (Man-lion), etc., came 
to be worshipped. 

There is a tradition that Narasimhadeva I built a temple at 
Remuna and it was dedicated to Madangopal. 

Jagannath has been described as Vishnu in a copper plate 
grant of Narasimhadeva IV. In the same copper plate it is mentioned 
that Gangesvardeva had constructed the temple of Jagannath. 
Narasimhadeva flourished in the 14th century A.D. By that time in 
other parts of India Gopalkrishna had totally eclipsed. Krishna- 
Vasudeva and the cult of love of Radha and Krishna had obtained 
a firm footing. But this cult seems to have been completely unknown 
to Orissa till the middle of the 15th century A.D. 

Purusottamadeva who succeeded Kapilendradeva is known to 
have made grants of land to one Postesvarabhatt in which he solicited 
the blessings of Madangopala installed at Remuna. It was Puru¬ 
sottamadeva who is said to have brought the image of Sakhigopal 
from Kanchi and installed it in his palace. But till the reign of 
Purusottamadeva there was no worship of Radha along with Krishna. 

Shri Chaitanya came to Orissa in 1509 A. D., and stayed there 
for 15 years during the reign of Prataparudradeva who succeeded 
Purusottamadeva. Among the aristocrats, particularly among 
the courtiers of Orissa, the works of Vidyapati and Chandidas had 
been very popular. Ramananda Rai, the Governor of Deccan 
territory of Orissa, was imbued with the spirit of the new cult of 
love and his exposition of the philosophy of love before Shri 
Chaitanya has been described in details in the Chaitanya Charitamrita. 
He was so absorbed in religious matters that he ultimately resigned 
his post to devote himself entirely to religion based on the philo¬ 
sophy of love. It is said that he had memorised all the works of 
Vidyapati and Chandidas. Thus the field had been prepared for 
the propagation of the cult of love and with the advent of Shri 
Chaitanya the cult of love easily found favour with the people. 
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Contemporary literature of the period shows that Shri 
Chaitanya's cult of love captivated the minds of the people of the 
upper classes only, but the common people still thought that 
Jagannath was the be-all and end-all in religious life. 

There would have been a struggle but as Shri Chaitanya 
accepted Jagannath as his Lord, Vaishnavism as propounded by 
him was accepted by the masses. 

This is briefly the history of development of various cults and 
religious faiths in Orissa overlapping one another in the course of 
about a thousand years. But curiously enough all these faiths have 
been epitomised to Jagannath who throughout the ages has been 
the centre of religious life in Orissa. 

The religious life of Orissa is inextricably bound up with 
Jagannath at Puri. For the people of Orissa Jagannath is the 
manifestation of the Supreme Being. There have been, from time to 
time, revolutionary changes in the popular religion of the country. 
Buddhism, Jainism, Saivism, Vaishnavism and Tantricism all have 
exercised a strong influence on the religious beliefs of the people. 
Sometimes royal patronage has lent support to one particular cult 
or another, but the glory of Jagannath continues undiminished as 
ever. The history of the religion of the Oriya people is, so to speak, 
the history of Jagannath who has absorbed in himself all faiths in 
some form or other. 

It is not possible to exactly trace the origin of Jagannath 
although references to Him and Purusottama Kshetra are found 
since the beginning of the 8th century A. D. 

Origin and Antiquity of Jagannath 

Jagannath has been referred to for the first time in 'Jnanasiddhi', 
of Indrabhuti written in 717 A. D. Jagannath has been described 
as the famous deity of Odra or Utkal in the famous Tantric works 
like Kalika Purana, Rudrayamala, Brahmeyamala and Tantreyamala 
which were written in 950 A.D., during his spiritual conquest of 
India. Sankaracharya (788-820 A. D. ) halted at Puri and proclaimed 
Jagannath as identical with the great Brahmanical God, 
Purusottama of the Gita, as is known from popular traditions. The 
Anargha Raghava Natakam by Murari Misra refers to God 
Purusottama (Jagannath) worshipped on the seashore and in 
whose Jatra this great drama was presented before a learned 
audience. The drama is assigned to the 9th century A. D. Jagannath 
has been mentioned as a synonym of Vishnu in the Trikandasesha 
written by Purusottam Deva, who flourished in the 9th century A. D. 
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Siddhasena Divakara, the author of Vardhamana Dvatrumsika, 
recognised Lord Jagannath as a great deity of the Hindus before the 
9th century A. D. 

The existence of a temple of Jagannath, prior to the present 
temple constructed by Chodagangadeva (1112—1148 A. D. ), 
is definitely known from the reference to devavatana of God Puru- 
sottama by the Prabodha Chandrodaya Natakam written in ^1078 
A.D., by Sri Krushna Misra. In the copper plate grants of the^kings, 
such as the Nagari plates of Anangabhimadeva III, Kendupatna 
copper plates of Narasimha II and the plates of Narasimha IV mention 
have been made regarding the construction of a new temple by 
Ganga king which had been neglected by previous kings. According 
to Madala Panji the former temple was built by Jajati of the 
Soma or Keshari dynasty. 

Purusottama Kshetra has been referred to in the Pujari Pali 
inscription of Gopal Deva, probably of the Naga dynasty. The 
inscription has been attributed to the 11th century A. D., on 
palaeographic basis. But the earliest reference to Purusottama 
Kshetra in epigraphic records so far discovered has been made in 
the Saraladevi temple inscription at Maihar in Madhya Pradesh 
assigned to the 10th century A. D. The next reference to 
Purusottama Kshetra is found in the Nagpur stone inscription of 
the ruler of Malava dated in the Vikram era 1161 or 1104 A. D, 

It clearly mentions that Purusottama is situated on the eastern 
ocean. The next verse refers to the waves of the eastern sea 
which was near this holy place 

Reference to God Purusottama and to the Kshetra has been 
made in the works of Satananda, the son of Samkara and Sarasvati, 
who was an inhabitant of Purusottam and completed his work in 
Kaliyuga year 4200 or 1100 A. D. In the Tirtha Kanda of Kriya 
Kflipataru of Lakshmidhar Bhatta, a calebrated work on 
Dharmasastra compiled at Kasi in 1112 A. D., reference has been 
made to Purusottam Kshetra as a holy place of Orissa. This 
shows that Purusottama Kshetra was well-known in India since 
long. The Govindapur stone inscription of poet Gangadhar of 
the court of king Rudramana of the Gaya area, written in the saka 
year 1059 or 1137 A. D., refers to the sacred place. Manorath, 
the father of poet Gangadhara came on a pilgrimage to Purusottama 
in 1120 A. D., Ramanuja Acharya came to Orissa to establish a 
Pitha at Puri like the celebrated Sankaracharya of the by gone days. 
The account of the visit of Ramanuja to Puri is recorded in 
Prapannamuta by Sri Anantacharya. Ever since the time of Choda¬ 
gangadeva, Jagannath Puri has become the undisputed centre 
of Hindu faith in India. The earliest reference to Jagannath as 
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the chief deity of Orissa in Hindi literature is found in the Bisaldev 
Paso by poet Narapati Nalha’ llgives an account about the king of 
Orissa and Lord Jagannath of Puri. Lord Jagannath was held in 
high esteem by the people of Rajsthan and Uttar Pradesh even in 
the twelfth century. 

The next reference to this celebrated deity Jagannath wor¬ 
shipped in the seashore is found in the 'Prithviraya Raso'byChand 
Bardai. According to John Beams this earliest extent Hindi poem 
was written in 1200 A. D. 

There are references to Lord Jagannath and Purusottama Kshetra 
in the epigraphic records of Bengal of the pre-Muslim period. The 
earliest reference to Purusottama Kshetra is found in the Edilpur 
copper plate of Kesava Sena and Madanapada copper plate of 
Visvarupa Sena. In Gujarat, Jagannath as a form of Vishnu was 
well-known at least before the 1100 A. D., as is certain from Abhidhana 
Chintamani by the famous Jaina scholar and poet Hemachandra 
(1088—1172 A. D.). 

From allthese it is clear that the Uddiyana Pitha of the Vajrayana, 
which was the centre of activity of the famous Indrabhuti existed 
in Orissa which came to be known as Odrapitha in the age of the 
revival of Brahmanism, These also go a long way to prove that 
Purusottama Kshetra had become a famous centre of Hinduism 
long before the beginning of the Muslim rule in northern India. 

There are different traditions relating to the origin of Jagannath. 
One of them runs as follows: 

When Lord Sri Krishna left the world his earthly remains were 
placed on the funeral pyre but the navel portion could not be 
consumed by fire. So it was floated in the sea. It reached 
Nilachal. At this time king Indradyumna was practising austerities 
to have a view of Vishnu, who appeared before him in a vision and 
ordered him to place this navel portion in a wooden image and 
worship it as Vishnu. Brahmanism does not advocate the worship 
of any part of the dead body as Buddhism does. This tradition 
simply indicates that some Buddhistic story had been later modelled 
to give it a Brahmanic appearance. 

Nilambaradas (15th century) describes the construction of the 
temple of Jagannath in his Deulatola in the following manner. 

Narada informed Indradyumna, the king of Malava, that Nila- 
madhav was on the shore of the Eastern sea. Indradyumna 
deputed his minister Vidyapati to enquire about Nilamadhav. 
Vidyapati came to Nilachal and learnt that a Savara, Visvavasu 
by name, had concealed Nilamadhav and allowed no one else 
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to visit the deity. Vidyapati managed to get himself admitted as 
a guest into Visvavasu's place where he fell in love with his daughter. 
With her help Vidyapati found out where Nilamadhav was and sent 
words to Indradyumna who proceeded to Orissa with a huge army. 
Visvavasu met Indradyumna at Charchika near Banki and submitted 
to him. They became friends, but in the meantime Nilamadhav 
had vanished. Indradyumna gave Up food and practised severe 
austerities for 21 days after which a divine voice told him in a 
dream that Nilamadhav had taken the form of a Daru (a log of wood) 
and was floating in the sea. He was further advised to get the 
image of Nilamadhav made out of this Daru and worship it. Visva- 
karma, the divine architect, appeared before king Indradyumna in 
the guise of an old carpenter and undertook the costruction of 
the image on condition that the doors of the room where he would 
work must remain closed for a fixed period. The work went on 
but after some days, Gundicha, the queen of Indradyumna got 
curious and caused the doors to be opened. It was found that the 
old carpenter had vanished and there were the three half-done 
images. Such images are still being worshipped. 

The following version of the story of Jagannath is to be found 
in the Vana Parva and Musali Parva of Saraladas's Mahabharata. 
When Lord Shri Krishna was killed by the arrow of Jara, a fowler, 
Arjuna tried to consume the dead body in flames, but he failed to 
do so. Consequently it was thrown into the see and at length it 
floated in the form of a Daru (a log of wood) to Nilasundara on the 
shores of the sea. Jara had followed the dead body along the sea 
coast. Indradyumna, son of king Galamadhava, constructed a 
temple and installed the images constructed by Visvakarma in 
disguise. In this version also the uncouth figures are ascribed to 
the opening of the doors before the stipulated period. 

There are various traditions pertaining to Jagannath and these 
are to be found in the Utkal Khanda of Skanda Purana, Brahma 
Purana, Narada Purana, Padma Purana, Kapila Samhita, Niladri 
Mohadaya as well as in ancient works in Oriya, Bengali andTelugu. 
The substance of all these traditions is the same, viz., that Jagannath 
was being worshipped by a Savara and Indradyumna subsequently 
installed Him in a temple. In the Bauddha-Gana-O-Doha (8th 
century) which has been edited by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara Prasad 
Sastri there is a mention of king Indrabhuti whom Pandit Binayak 
Misra identifies with Indradyumna of these traditions. Indrabhuti 
was the king of Uddiyana in the early eighth century. H. P 
Sastri and some other scholars identified Uddiyana with Orissa. 

Discovery of the images of Kurukulla of the Uddiyana Tantra 
in many places of Orissa fully supports the above identification. 
In no other part of India worship of Kurukulla has been found. 
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Indrabhuti was a disciple of Anangavajra and he was a learned 
scholar in Vajrayana. He was the author of Jnanasidhi and Kuru- 
kulla Sadhana. His sister Lakshmikara (729 A. D.) also made 
a special study of Vajrayana. Even if Uddiyana was a part of Orissa 
the line of king to which Indrabhuti belonged cannot be ascert¬ 
ained. Historical materials discovered uptil now are silent about 
Indrabhuti. More light may be thrown on Indrabhuti and his 
kingdom Uddiyana when the Tibetan sources are thoroughly 
explored. Pandit Binayak Misra thinks that the connection of 
Jagannath with Indradyumna and the Savaras is very old. The 
name of Indradyumna does not find mention in any of the records 
about the kings of Malava. So we find it really very difficult to 
explain the connection between Indradyumna and Jagannath. 

The origin is mysterious indeed. Some scholars trace it to the 
Jaina or Buddhistic sources while others are inclined to ascribe it to the 
philosophy of Vaishnavism, According to some scholars (Jagannath 
was from the very beginning conceived as Krishna-Vasudev who was 
worshipped along with his brother Balaram-Sankarshana. Later 
with the spread of Sankhya philosophy when every god was associated 
with a female deity as his Sakti, Subhadra found a place with Krishna- 
Vasudev and Balaram-Sankarshana. It is quoted in the Utkal Khanda 
of the Skanda Purana where Subhadra is said to be 'both his (Jaga- 
nnath's) sister and wife ("tasay saktih svarupeya bhagni stri pra- 
vartika") and says that 'She is but another embodiment of Lakshmi'. 
It is believed that Jagannath worship began sometime before the 
Christian era. 

Mahamohopadhyaya Sadasiv Mishra also in his work 'Sri 
Jagannath Devara Mandir' has made an attempt to establish that the 
origin of Jagannath worship lies in Brahmanism. 

There are two strong reasons for not accepting these views. 
First the name of Jagannath for Krishna-Vasudev; and second the 
image of Jagannath which is so very unlike any other deity of 
Brahmanism. 

Jagannath (Lord of the Universe) is an attribute of Vishnu. 
Jagannath has been used as a synonym of Vishnu, but nowhere 
in the ancient scriptures has Jagannath been spoken of as one of 
the manifestations of Vishnu. It is beyond our comprehension 
how the name of Krishna-Vasudeva was replaced by that of 
Jagannath. As regards the images of Jagannath it is an uncouth 
figure having nothing in common with the image of Krishna-Vasu¬ 
deva. It is not at all artistic while its significance is not easily under¬ 
stood. The conception that led to the production of the strange 
images of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra has to be traced. 
Nowhere is Krishna-Vasudeva known as Jagannath. Jagannath was 
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not mentioned as one of the Avataras in any of our religious works. 
Some scholars, who think that Jagannath was originally conceived 
as Krishna-Vasudeva do not explain how the name of Krishna- 
Vasudeva was changed into Jagannath. It has been suggested 
that the Savaras who thought of gods and horrible beings worship¬ 
ed this image which later came to be known as Krishna-Vasudeva. 
If this view is accepted it has to be admitted that the Savaras 
worshipped some other deity than Krishna-Vasudeva. Thus it is 
clear that Jagannath did not originate with Krishna-Vasudeva and 
there is no reason to connect the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva with 
the Savaras. 

Sankhya philosophy had been evolved sometime before the 
advent of Buddha but the concept of Purusha and Prakriti based 
on that philosophy did not spread till the 8th or the 9th century A. D. 
It was after this that every god was associated with his Sakti who 
was taken to be his wife. Nowhere else has the sister of any deity 
in the Hindu pantheon been conceived as his Sakti. The worship 
of Krishna-Vasudeva was in vogue in different parts of India but 
nowhere was he known under the name of Jagannath. Baraha- 
mihira (5th century A. D.) in his Brihat Samhita says that between 
the image of Baladeva and Krishna the image of goddess Ekanamsa 
should be placed. In fact, Vasudeva and Balabhadra and Ekanamsa 
used to be worshipped at various places including Bhubaneshwar 
where in the Ananta-Vasudova temple the three idols are worshipped. 
In course of time Ekanamsa became identified with Subhadra. 
But in the Puranas that have referred to Krishna-Vasudeva and 
Baladeva no mention of Ekanamsa has been made. The descrip¬ 
tion of images as given by Barahamihira do not in the least agree with 
the images of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra. Evidently, 
Subhadra is not the product of the influence of Sankhya philosophy. 

Sarala Das (15th century A.D.) in the Vana Parvaandthe Virata 
Parva of his Mahabharata describes Subhadra to be identical with 
the masculine deity Brahma, the Creator. 

Let us analyse all these facts closely with a view to find out 
a solution to the problem. 

In the Vedas, Vishnu has been described as the Supreme 
Being of all pervading presence " tad Vishnoh param padam." 
It is difficult to say when Krishna-Vasudeva came to be regarded 
as an incarnation of Vishnu, but the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva 
is undoubtedly pretty old. In the Buddhist book 'Niddesa' 
which is in Pali there is mention of the worship of Vasudeva and 
Balabhadra. In an inscription which is believed to be of the second 
century B. C. and which has been discovered at Gosundi in Raja¬ 
sthan mention has been made of the worship of Sankarshana and 
Vasudeva. The Vidisa (Besnagara) inscription refers to the Greek 
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name Meliodores who was sent as an ambassador to the Court 
of Kasiputra Bhagabhadra and who became a convert to Vaishnavism. 
In his seal for the new faith he erected a Garuda-dhwaja in honour 
of Vasudeva-Krishna and called himself a Bhagavata. So it is 
definitely known that the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva (the cult 
of Bhagavata) had penetrated into north-western India by the 
second century B, C., when the Greeks came under its influence. 
In one of the inscriptions of Nannaghat caves the names of Sankar- 
shana and Vasudeva find mention. Meghasthenes in his accounts 
on India states that the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva had been 
introduced in Muttra on the banks of the Yamuna. Thus it is clear 
that the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva had been in vogue before 
the Mauryas. R. G. Bhandarkar conjectures that the philosophy 
of the Upanishads gave rise to Buddhism and Jainism in Eastern 
India and to the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva in Western India, 
almost centemporaneously. The cult of Bhagavata was prevalent 
among the Satvatas also. Buhler is of opinion that the worship 
of Krishna-Vasudeva may be traced back to the 6th century B. C. 
Baudhyana {5th century B. C.) and Panini (8th century B. C.) both 
refer to the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva. Thus it is evident that 
the worship of Vasudeva began not later than the 8th century B. C. 

Krishna-Vasudeva who was worshipped by the followers of 
the Bhagavata cult had no connection with Gopal-Krishna of 
Muttra and Brindavana. It is Harivamsa (3rd century A. D.) that 
we find the first identification of Krishna-Vasudeva with Gopal- 
Krishna. Even then Radha had no place with Krishna as described 
in Harivamsa. In the Bhagavata which was composed a long period 
after Harivamsa there is no mention of Radha. Vaishnavism had 
spread all over India under the influence of the Gupta emperors 
from the 4th century A. D. onward. In the meanwhile in the 9th 
century Sankaracharya gave an impetus to Saivism and Advaita 
philosophy. A fresh impetus was imparted to Vaishnavism in the 
11th and 12th centuries by Ramanuja and Madhavacharya respec¬ 
tively. Ramanuja laid stress on the worship of Narayana while 
Madhavacharya laid stress on the worship of Vishnu, but later on 
advocated the worship of Gopal-Krishna. It was Nimbarka, a 
Brahmin of Andhradesh, who first introduced Radha as a companion 
of Krishna, but he assigned as high a place to Rukmini, a consort 
of Krishna, as to Radha. By that time Krishna-Vasudeva had been 
totally eclipsed by Gopal-Krishna. Jayadeva (12th century) in 
his Gitagovinda raised the love of Radha and Krishna to such heights 
that Krishna-Vasudeva completely vanished from popular worship. 

With this background the mystery of Jagannath, His name 
and His association with His brother and sister may be solved rea¬ 
sonably in the following manner. 
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There were three images in very ancient times. During the 
Buddhist period, the chief of them was known as Jagannath 'and 
the image between the two was considered as a female deity. It 
was further conceived that she was the sister of the other two. 
When the worship of Krishna-Vasudeva was gaining ground in the 
eastern and southern India the image of Jagannath which had 
been in existence for a very long time was taken to stand for Krishna 
and the other male deity, as a matter of course, was called Balaram 
and the female deity who had been considered as the sister of the 
two was called Subhadra. It is likely that at the time when Jagan¬ 
nath was considered to stand for Krishna, a Sakti for each god had 
not been conceived. But by the time when a female deity was con¬ 
sidered as the Sakti of each god, the name of Jagannath had been 
so firmly established that it was not possible to change it into any 
other. Thus the names of the deities remained as Jagannath, Bala- 
bhadra and Subhadra. 

About the images of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra, 
Sir A. Cunningham makes the following observations in his book 
"Stupa of Bharhut". 

"The principal Buddhist Symbol is the tri-ratna, or "Triple 
Gem" Symbol, which is found in all the countries wherever Bud¬ 
dhism has prevailed". Beal calls this "the sacred Symbol of the 
mani, or threefold gem, indicating the all supreme Buddha" ; and in 
another place he describes the Symbol as "the triple object of their 
veneration, Buddha, the Law, and the Church. "This triple Symbol 
was a very favourite form of ornament for the pinnacle of a gate¬ 
way, or the earrings of a lady, and for the point of a military standard, 
or the centre piece of a necklace. In the Bharhut sculptures the 
tri-ratna Symbol is placed above the thrones of the Buddha, Viswa- 
bhu, and Sakya Muni. 

Considerable interest attaches to this Symbol of the tri-ratna 
as there can be no reasonable doubt that the three rude figures of 
Jagannath, and his sister, and brother, now worshipped with so 
much fervour in Orissa, have been directly derived from three of these 
symbols. I was first led to this opinion in 1851, by the discovery of 
three of these symbols set up together in one of the Sanchi sculp¬ 
tures. Since then I have found that these same three rude Jagan¬ 
nath figures are used in all the Native Almanacs of Mathura and 
Benaras as the representative of Buddha in the Buddha Avatara 
of Vishnu. This last fact seems to me to be conclusive ; but I may 
add that the Jagannath figure in Orissa is universally believed to 
contain a bone of Krishna. But as Brahmanas do not worship the 
relics of their gods, I conclude that this bone must be a relic of 
Buddha, and that the rude figure of Jagannath in which it is 
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contained is one of the old tri-ratna, or “Triple-gem" Symbols of 
the Buddhist Triad" The able reviewer of Fergusson's "Tree 
and Serpent Worship" remarks that "one of General Cunningham's 
happiest hits is his derivation of the three fetish-like figures of 
Jagannath and his sister and brother, from three of the combined 
emblems of the Buddhistic Trinity, placed side by side as at Sanchi. 
"The resemblance" he adds, "is rude but unmistakable".* 

The same learned author has also dealt with the symbols of 
Buddha, Dharma and Sangha in his book "The Bhilsa Topes'. 
Cunningham observes :— 

"Dharma" or Concrete Nature, was, I believe, neatly symbolised, 
by a monogram which united the radical letters of the various ele¬ 
ments of matter. According to the puja-kanda, all things with their 
vija-mantras (radicals), came from Swabhava (the self-existent), 
in this order : 

From the Vija of the letter .. Y, air 

From that of the letter R, fire 

From that of the letter „ V, Water 

From that of the letter .. L, earth 

From that of the letter N, ether 

From that of the letter ... S, Mount Sumeru 

Now it is curious that the old Pali equivalents of these letters 
form when combined together, a monogram of exactly the same 
shape as the symbol which I have attributed to Dharma. In a place 
I have given this monogram, with the single letters which compose 
it placed in a line below. In all the monograms both of the base 
reliefs and on the coins, the symbol is crossed by a horizontal line 
in the middle, which I take to represent the lower stroke of the Pali 
letter, n, the radical of "void space, or vacuity". This, therefore, 
must be the fifth element, the akas of the Hindus. The symbol is 
thus strictly composed of the five radical letters of the five elements, 
y, air ; r, fire ; v, water ; i, earth ; and n, ether ; which when 
combined contain the letter, s, for Mount Sumeru, as well as the 
letter o, m, or manas or mind. In a Plate I have given all the different 
specimens of this symbol that I can collect from various sources".^ 

1. Stupa of Bharhut, A. Cunningham, ed. 1962 (reprint), pp. 111-12 

2. The Bhilsa Topes; A Buddhist Monuments of Central India, A Cunningham, 
ed. 1966, p. 230 
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From the foregoing considerations we may conclude that 
during the Buddhist period the Savaras of Orissa were converted 
to Buddhism. Either the original Stupa was converted or a new 
Buddhistic stupa was constructed at Puri and the symbol 
of Tri-Ratna was put up there. By the 1st century B.C. or 
the 1st century A. D. when Mahayana (The Great Path) 
Buddhism prevailed simple-minded Savaras began to worship the 
symbol of Tri-Ratna. The worship of symbol is still to be found 
in the worship of Svastika which is really a combination of two 
Pali letters, SU and Tl, for SUTI is the Pali form of Svastika. 
The three symbols taken together were called Jagannath. 
Jagannath is another name for Buddha as known from Tibetan 
sources. So the name of Jagannath is Buddhistic in origin. 
Later on Jagannath was identified with Vishnu when Brahminism 
came to prevail. 

Afterwards when worship of images came into vogue the 
three symbols were represented on pieces of wood and naturally 
an attempt was made to give them the appearance of human 
beings as far as possible. 

Of the three images Jagannath was considered to stand for 
Buddha of Buddhism. Dharma in Buddhism is believed to bo 
a female, so one of the images was supposed to be a female. 
In Sangha, i.e., the monastic order of the Buddhists the relation¬ 
ship between the monks and the nuns is that of brother and sister. 
The Savaras accordingly treated two of the images as brothers 
and third as their sister. Of the three, Jagannath was no doubt 
the most important. 

Festivals such as the Snana Jatra (Bathing Festival) and Ratha 
Jatra (Car Festival) were introduced after these wooden 
images came into existence. Snana Jatra is celebrated on the 
full moon day of Jaistha. To bring out the images of the Buddha 
on some days after the commencement of the year and then to 
give it a bath was a part of the Buddhistic ceremonials. The 
account of India left by the Chinese travellers corroborate this 
statement. The Car Festival like the Bathing Festival is of 
Buddhistic origin. Fa'hien (5th century A. D.) gives a graphic account 
of the Car Festival at Khotan which is exactly similar to the Car 
Festival of Jagannath in modern days. Fa'hien states that the 
Car Festival of Khotan was held in the month of Ashadha and the 
king swept the floors of the cars. The Car Festival of Jagannath 
is held about the same time and the king of Orissa performs the 
same menial office of sweeping. There is no place for car festivals 
in the ceremonials in connection with the worship of Krishna- 
Vasudeva or any other manifestation of Vishnu. Another fact which 
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deserves notice is that the entire worship of Jagannath, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra during the period from Snana Jatra to Ratha Jatra 
is performed by the Daitas who are descendants of the Savaras. 
Gundicha is the corruption of the Dravidian word Guddisa which 
means a temple. There is no such word as Gundicha in any 
language. The deities are carried in cars from the Stupa (now a 
temple) to a temple. 

Sasanka conquered Kangoda in the 7th century A. D. He was 
a formidable opponent of Buddhism and consequently there must 
have been considerable opposition to Jagannath worship. Harsha 
came after Sasanka and conquered Orissa. Harsha was a patron 
of Buddhism. The Karas or the Bhaumas who came after Harsha 
encouraged Buddhism and the worship of Jagannath might have 
been renewed with greater vigour. These ups and downs in the 
worship of Jagannath must have given rise to traditions which 
ultimately changed into the story of conquest of Orissa by 
Raktabahu when Sobhanadeva, the king of Orissa, is said to have 
fled to Jharkhanda with the image of Jagannath. This tradition 
was recorded in Madala Panji in the form that after Sobhanadeva. 
Chandrakaradeva bacame the king who was succeeded by Jajati 
Kesari, It was Jajati Kesari who revived Jagannath worship at Puri. 

In the 8th and 9th centuries Brahmanism tried to absorb 
Buddhism in its fold by accepting Buddha as an incarnation of 
Vishnu and thus to deal a death blow to Buddhism as a separate 
religion. The Vedas do not speak of Avataras or incarnations. 
In one section of Santi Parva of the IVIahabharata six incarnations 
are mentioned, while in another four more have been added. 
The latter section is considered to be spurious and interpolated 
at a latter date (R. G. Bhandarkar,). Harivamsa Purana (3rd century 
A.D.) also mentions the same six Avataras as the Santi Parva. 
In the Vayu Purana (4th century A. D.) the names of the Avataras 
are differently given in two different places. In one place the 
number of Avataras is given as twelve and at another place it is 
ten. Neither in the Mahabharata nor in the Harivamsa Purana nor 
in the Vayu Purana is Buddha regarded as an Avatara of Vishnu. 
It is in the Varaha Purana that we find the earliest mention of 
Buddha as one of the ten Avataras. It is difficult to ascertain the 
exact date of the Varaha Purana but there can be no doubt that 
it was composed a long time after Vayu Purana. It may have 
been written in the 8th or the 9th century A. D. The Bhagavata 
Purana which was certainly written after the Varaha Purana gives 
the number of the Avataras differently in three different places. 
In one place it is taken to be 22, in another to be 23 and yet 
in another place as 16. Buddha is taken as an Avatara in the 
Bhagavata Purana but it seems that the Bhagavata Purana has 
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very reluctantly accepted him as an Avatara form. He has been 
described as Mahamoha Avatara, i.e., the incarnation of Vishnu 
who created great illusions, or who came down to the earth to 
lead the people away from the Vedic path. R. G. Bhandarkar is 
of opinion that this Purana was composed in the 10th century A. D. 
So we may suppose that it was about the 8th century that Buddha 
came to be regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu or Krishna and 
in the 12th century Jayadeva in the description of the ten Avataras 
spoke of Buddha as the incarnation that discarded Vedic rites, the 
ceremonials of Yajna and melted with pity at the sight of slaughter 
of animals, {nindasi yajna bidherahaha sritijatam sadyahrdyadasita- 
pasughatam kesayadhruta buddhasarira jayajagadisahare). After 
this Buddha came to be universally regarded as the incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

Thus we may conclude that in the 7th or the 8th century A. D., 
when Buddha was taken as an Avatara of Vishnu, Jagannath was also 
considered to be an Avatara of Vishnu. To explain the relation of 
Jagannath with the two other deities it was regarded that Balabhadra 
was the brother of Jagannath whose preceding incarnation was 
Krishna-Vasudeva and Subhadra was his sister. It was impossible 
to attribute any other relation between the images that had been 
regarded as brother and sister for centuries. It is clear that Jagannath 
was conceived as Vishnu and not as Krishna-Vasudeva. Most 
probably it was under the Kara or Bhauma rulers that Jagannath 
was first considered as an incarnation of Vishnu. It is known to the 
scholars that Tribhuvana Mahadevi of the Kara dynasty encouraged 
Vaishnavism. When Buddha was regarded as an Avatara there was 
no change in the form of Jagannath's worship but he was considered 
as a god of the Vaishnavas. In this way Buddhism lost itself in 
Vaishnavism. 

During the rule of the Kara dynasty, Tantricism was introduced 
into Orissa. In course of time, Tantricism gradually entered into 
Buddhism, Saivism and Vaishnavism as well. The Saktas were so 
much influenced by it that they committed many acts of immorality 
in the name of religion. We cannot assign any exact date to the 
introduction of Tantricism into any of these religions. From the image 
of a goddess dancing with a string of human skulls found at Udaya- 
giri it can be only presumed that Tantricism was introduced in 
Orissa several centuries back. 

The influence of Tantricism on the worship of Jagannath is 
cleaily discernible. The Tantrics have greater devotion for Vimala 
than for Jagannath. According to them Vimala and not Jagannath 
is the presiding deity of Sri-Kshetra, Pandit Binayak Misra thinks 
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that the existing form of Jagannath worship is dominated by Tantricism. 
On the 8th day of the bright half of Aswina, a goat is sacrificed>before 
the goddess Vimala in the premises of the Jagannath temple. Thus, 
it is clear that Tantricism through the Saktas exerted its influence on 
Jagannath worship. Sacrifice of animals had no place in the Tantricism 
of the Buddhists or the Vaishnavas. In Matsya Purana, Kapila Samhita 
and Utkal Khanda of Skanda Purana, Vimala has been highly spoken 
of. It may be supposed that by the 8th or the 9th century A. D., the 
worshio of Vimala had been very well established. 


We are Inclined to believe that in the 10th century A. D., when the 
Somavamsis ruled in Orissa, Tantricism exercised a great influence 
on the worship of Jagannath. Sankaracharya's visit to Puri indicates 
that by that time Puri had attained a great reputation as a holy place. 
Saivism predominated towards the end of Kara rule. It is probable 
that towards the later part of the Kesari rule, Saivism declined and the 
Tantricism of the Saktas gained ascendency. 

The glorious Ganga rule which continued for nearly 300 years 
from the 12th century commenced with Chodagangadeva who unified 
the whole of Orissa. About this time Ramanuja came to Puri on his 
religious mission and then after some years came Jayadeva. These 
visits of eminent religious teachers together with the spread of the 
belief that Jagannath was the Buddha incarnation of Vishnu placed 
Jagannath on a unique footing. 

Sarala Das in Vana parva of his Mahabharata says that king 
Indradyumna on opening the doors found that there were three images 
of Vishnu without hands and feet. They were shining with the halo 
of the Great Buddha. There were no ears, no nose and no eyes. 
There were no fingers, no toes. The Great Buddha had appeared in 
the form of three lines. 

The tradition on which Sarala Das based this story indicates 
that the images were only lines. It only confirms the opinion of 
Cunningham. Further it suggests that all the three images taken 
together were considered to stand for Buddha or Jagannath. 


Throughout India and other Asiatic countries. Buddhism gave 
rise to a school of art and architecture which is still to be found. The 
image of Buddha was well known not only in India where Buddha 
was born but also in China, Japan, Burma, Siam and even in Eastern 
Archipelago. The images of Jagannath as the form of Buddha, 
one of the manifestations of Vishnu, is certainly significant, 
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By the 12th century, it was well established that Jagannath wa« 
the Buddha incarnation of Vishnu, Since then the religious belief 
of the people of Orissa has been based on Jagannath. All religious 
creeds seem to have contributed to this cult of Jagannath. The 
Sunyaveda or Vahayana, Vajrayana, Sahajayana of Buddhism, 
Jainism, Saivism, Sakta worship, etc., all have exercised their influence 
on Jagannath worship. Again from the 12th century to the middle 
of the 16th century, the cult of Jagannath was greatly influenced 
by Vaishnavism. All these forces combined to give rise to a religious 
cult which was different from any of them and it became the mass 
religion of the people of Orissa. People professing different schools 
of philosophy had no difficulty in accepting this all-embracing religion, 
which centred itself in Jagannath. For want of a better name we 
have termed it, the Cult of Jagannath. 

In the 16th century when neo-Vaishnavism or the cult of love 
was introduced in Orissa through Sri Chaitanya and his followers, 
it was also absorbed into this cult of Jagannath and Jagannath 
came to be regarded as the chief deity of neo-Vaishnavism. The 
death of Sri Chaitanya gave rise to a tradition that "he got absorbed 
within the god of the blue mountain. The form and spirit of Jagannath 
and Sri Chaitanya were of identical nature". 

The particular cult of love propagated by Sri Chaitanya known 
as Raganuga got mixed up with various Yoga practices which were 
popular amongst the masses for centuries and this gave rise to what 
is known as "love based on knowledge" or 'yoga'- 

Mahima Dharma 

In the 19th century, a religion known as Mahima Dharma became 
popular in some parts of Orissa. Its philosophy is not yet dearly 
defined. It enforces strict observance of rules relating to one's daily 
life. It does not believe in idolatry. It rejects caste system and 
Brahminism. It is not Buddhism, nor Jainism. It is a religion on 
its own merit. 

The founder of Mahima Dharma or Alekha Dharma is known as 
Mahima Gosain. His name, his age, his parentage and his place of 
birth are not known. He was comparatively tall and copper-coloured. 
He appeared at Puri in 1826. At that time he was sleeping on the 
bare grounds and was, therefore, known as Dhulia (dusty) Baba. 
For 12 years he went about Bhubaneshwar, Khandagiri, Dhauligiri 
and Cuttack. According to Abadhuta Biswanath Baba who has 
written the history of Mahima Dharma, Mahima Gosain was an in¬ 
carnation of Param-Brahma and had spent his life in the Himalayas 
before making his appearance at Puri. VVh^ he did in the Himalayas 
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is not known. During the period of his stay at Puri he was propagat¬ 
ing the theory of Advaitabada which means God is one, there is 
no more than one God. He tried to establish his theory before the 
association of learned men in the Puri temple known as Mukti 
Mandap Sabha. He got a few followers. During this period he 
lived only on water and was, therefore, called Nirahari Baba which 
means living on water. 

Then he went to Kapilas hill in Dhenkanal distirct and meditated 
for 24 years during which period he put on the bark of Kumbhi tree 
{Careya arborea roxb). During the first 12 years he lived on fruits 
which were given to him from the forest. For the next 12 years he 
lived on milk which was being sent by Raja Bhagirathi Mahendra 
Bahadur of Dhenkanal. 

During his stay on Kapilas hill one Jagannath became his disciple 
and renouncing his name, he assumed the name of Govinda Das 
Baba. He renounced all other identifications such as parentage, 
place of birth, age, etc. He was the first of the 64 Siddhas of Wlahima 
Dharma. Mahima Gosain gave them the title Abadhuta when they 
attained Siddhi or perfection. 

Mahima Gosain started preaching his new religion of Mahima 
Dharma or Satya Mahima Dharma. It isalsocal ed Alekha Dharma, 
He preached his religion in the districts of Cuttack, Puri, Ganjam and 
in the feudatory states of Dhenkanal, Athagarh, Hindol, Boudb, 
Sonapur as well as in the areas of Sambalpur and Ariugul. He 
initiated a large number of disciples all over Orissa, particularly 
amongst the tribes and the classes which are considered lower in 
Brahmi'iical hierarchy. 

He established a number of centres of Mahima Dharma known 
as Mahima Ashram or Alekha Tungi. 

He recruited 92 Para Sanyasis ot whom 64 were Siddhas including 
Nrusingha, Bhagaban, Ktupasindhu and Achyutananda in Damana, 
and Niladri Aparti, Sanatan, Anam Kishore, Balaram, Krupasindhu, 
Ananta, Narayan, Anadi and Nanda at Malabiharpur. He recruited 
only Siddha Sadhus, 

In 1874 he realised that his time to go back to the absolute 
void was near. He started for his headquarters at Joranda in 
Dhenkanal district which had started to be called as Mahima Gadi 
or seat of Mahima. He gave up his mortal frames on his own accord 
in 1876 on the 14th day of the bright fortnight of Phalguna (February- 
March). The Mahima era starts from 1826. Most Sanyasis and 
devotees count their year as Mahimabda. 
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Mahima Gosain had a retiring disposition and was a man of few 
words, but when he did speak he spoke firmly and repeated what 
he said. His instruction to his Sanyasis was not to retire to forest, 
but to live in villages and other inhabited areas during their wanderings. 

Places hallowed by his activities are; Padma Padam hill near 
Khordha where he spent 21 days in a cave in self-meditation 
guarded by Govinda Baba and Nrusingha Baba. Sisupatna in 
Dalijoda where he spent 7 days in self-meditation guarded by 
Govinda Baba Khuntuni in Athagarh, Malbiharpur in Banki and 
Baulapur in Dhenkanal where he held childrens' festival. He 
established Mahima Ashrams or Tungis at places like Brahmapur, 
and Rajagola in Hindol , Angarabandha in Anugut, Madhi, Jaka, 
Kasipur, Kateni and Joranda. Mahima Dharma has fitted well 
in the Jagannath Cult. 

Brahmo Sama] 

Another reformust movement named Brahmo Samaj made Its 
appearance in Orissa in the second half of the 19th century. The 
Samaj wanted to purify the habitual Hinduism in which a number 
of superstitions, beliefs had come in and established a society free 
from caste system and prejudices against women and idolatry in 
ail forms. But it strictly adhered to the philosophy of the ancient 
Vedic period. The following is the account of the Brahmo Samaj 
which did not make much headway in the state, nevertheiss it had 
its effect on the Oriya society as many leading members of the society 
adopted it. 

The reformist movement which was started in Bengal by Raja 
Ram Mohan Ray had its repercussions in Orissa as well. In those 
days many zamindars of Orissa were Bengalis who, under the then 
prevailing Sun-set Law dispossessed the Oriya zamindars in the 
auction sale which used to take place in Calcutta. The Tagore family 
had extensive zamindaris in Orissa. Maharshi Debendranath 
Tagore during his visits to Orissa established a branch of the Adi 
Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta at Cuttack in 1859. The following were 
the founding members of the Brahmo Samaj at Cuttack. 

1. Babu Jagmohan Roy 

2. Babu Gourishankar Roy 

3. Babu Jagmohan Lala 

Madhusudan Rao, Pyari Mohan Acharya, when they were students 
joined the new Brahmo Samaj. Subsequently they became the 
high priests of the Samaj. 
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With the efforts of these devotees and the generous donations 
received from Maharshi Debendranath, a Brahma Mandir at Cuttack 
was constructed in 1869. When again the Brahmo Samaj was 
spilt under Keshab Chandra Sen, the new Brahmo Samaj was 
established at Cuttack in 1869 by Professor Harendranath Bhattacharya. 
The Brahmo Samaj building was made over to the two Brahmo 
Samajs in a trust deed executed by Jagamohan Laia. There 
was no acute difference between the two sects of the Brahmo Samaj 
at any rate at Cuttack. In those days Brahmo Samaj had considerable 
influence amongst the English-educated elite. Although that 
influence is no longer there, still there are many adherents of Brahmo 
Samaj at Cuttack. Fakir Mohan Senapati adopted the Brahmo 
Samaj and established a prarthana hall at Baleshwar. But in course 
of time this has gone out of existence. 

Marriage of Maharaja Sriram Chandra Bhanj of Mayurbhanj 
with the daughter of Keshab Sen, a high priest of new Brahmo 
sect, added prestige to the Brahmo Samaj in Orissa but that too was 
to a very limited extent. 

Islam 

Islam came to Orissa along with the Afghan invasion in the 
last half of the 16th century, but in spite of its existence for about 
last 400 years it could not make much headway in Orissa as it did 
in Bengal for instance. In Bengal, the Buddhists adopted Islam 
to save themselves from the persecution in the hands of the priesthood 
of the Hindus. It is for this reason that the Muslim population of 
Bengal consists mostly of the converted Hindus. But in Orissa 
the situation is different. After defeating the Afghans and taking 
possession of Orissa, Akbar settled the Afghans on lands in Orissa. 
Therefore, Islam of Orissa is mainly of the original Muslims who came 
from Afghanistan. It is the strength of the Bhakti cult of Vaishnavism 
which prevented conversion of Hindus into Islam. It is not that the 
Hindus were not persecuted. Iconoclasm was in full swing during 
the Muslim rule. The temple of Jagannath was looted several 
times and the deities had to be removed from the temple to outside 
places for safety. This has happened in the case of many other 
deities in the state. In spite of all these the Bhakti cult of Vaishnavism 
prevented Islam to spread amongst the masses. On the contrary, 
during Akbar's time some adjustment took place such as worship 
of Satyapira which became popular in the villages. Satyapira 
has recently changed its name into Satyanarayan. There are 
some instances of the Hindu worshipping the Piras and the tombs 
of the Muslim saints in various places and there are also some 
instances of the Muslims worshipping in their homes gods 
and goddesses of the Hindus. The process which was started 
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during Akbars time was reversed during Aurangzeb's period, but 
on the whole some kind of amity has prevailed between the large 
majority of the Hindus and the very small minority of the Muslims 
living in Orissa, 

Christianity 

Towards the end of the 19th century Christianity came to 
Orissa. A number of churches were established in various parts 
of the state, particularly in the tribal areas. The effect of 
Christianity on the society as a whole has not been significant. 
Even those tribal people who have been converted into Christianity 
go their own way in spite of the new religion which they have 
adopted. But the fact remains that it was the Christian Missions 
which spread education amongst the tribal people. The present 
awakening amongst them is due to the civilising process which 
the Christian missions initiated. 

At the time when Christian Missions were active under the 
patronage of the British Government, Mahatma Sadhu Sundar Das 
of Kujibar, Cuttack, rose to prominence as an able advocate of the 
philosophy that God is one, there is only one God as against the 
superstitious belief in the society of many gods. Curiousiy enough 
Sadhu Sundar Das preached monotheism long before Raja 
Rammohan Rai came on the scene. Since Sadhu Sundar's doctrine 
was more or less akin to that of the Christians, there was conflict 
between the disciples of Sadhu Sundar and the Christians. Ulti¬ 
mately Sadhu Sundar held his ground. Sadhu Sundar's preaching 
minimised the Christian influence in the costal districts to a great 
extent. 

From the above account it will be seen that really the culture 
of Orissa has been one of synthesis of various faiths and cultures. 
Syncretic Jagannath has been the centre of this synthesis all along. 
The cultural synthesis of Orissa is not to be found in any other 
state of India in the same degree as in Orissa. 

2. LITERATURE 
1. Sanskrit Literature 

The first attempt to highlight the contribution of Orissa to 
Sanskrit literature was made by John Beams. The famous linguist- 
scholar who prepared a list of Sanskrit poets and scholars of this 
land which is given by W. W. Hunter in his book "Orissa".* The 
articles published by M. N. Chakravarti.^ and the 'Reports on the 


1. Orissa, Volume M, Appendix IX, The Literature of Orissa, pp. 199—210 

2. 'J. A. S.' 1898, Vol. LXVIl.. pp. 332—386 
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Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts'* and the 'Descriptive Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts in the collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal' published by H. P. Sastri are illuminating. 

Systematic attempt on the subject was made after the establish¬ 
ment of a manuscript library in the Orissa State Museum at Bhu¬ 
baneshwar in 1950 and publication of five volumes, 'A Descriptive 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts of Orissa"* which form the 
basis of this paper. 

During the Gupta rule over Orissa, there was a vigorous revival 
of Sanskrit literature in this land, which is proved by the discovery 
of a Sanskrit inscription in thirteen lines written in Brahmi characters 
of the 4th century A. D. under the foot of a dancing Siva discovered 
from Asanpat in the district of Kendujhar.’ The language of the 
inscription is high-sounding and pedantic prose which can be 
compared with that of 'Kadambari' of poet Bana Bhatta. We find the 
use of Sanskrit prose in all the copper-plate grants of the kings of 
Mathara family,** the eastern Ganga kings of Kalinga who ruled from 
498 A. D_ in the southern part of Ganjam ; the Sailodbhava kings of 
Kongada Mandal (south Puri and north Ganjam), the Vigrahas, 
the three copper-plate grants of Sambhuyasa and the copper-plate 
grants of Bhanudatta* etc.*^ 

The use of twelve original Sanskrit verses in the introductory 
portion of the royal grants describing the achievements of the donor 
and his forefathers is found in Orissa for the first time in the Buguda 
plates of Madhava Varman of the Sailodbhava family which ruled 
over the Puri-Ganjam region in the early part of the seventh century. 

The Sanskrit verses in different metres found in the 
copper-plate grants of the imperial Bhaumakara dynasty, which 
ruled over the whole of the coastal Orissa for about 200 years 
(C. 650 -850 A. D.) are very sweet, melodious, imp essive and 
display great poetic skill and talent of then- authors who are now 
lost in oblivion. The rhetorical style of composition of the texts 
of these grants clearly indicates that rhetoric (Alankara) was being 
properly studied by the Pandits of Orissa in the age of the 

1. Reports on the search of manuscripts published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

2. Vol. I—Smruti Manuscripts by Late K. N. Mahapatra 

3. Vol. Il'Kavya, Alankara and Sangeeta by Late K, N. Mahapatra 

4. Vol. Ill-Purana by Late K, N. Mahapatra 

6. Vol. IV-Jyotisa and Ganita by Late K. N. Mahapatra 

6. Vol. V-'Tantra' by Shri M, P. Das 

7. 'Asanpat' by Anirudha Das, I. A. S.. O. H. R. J, Vol. XIII., No, 2, July 1965, PP. 1—8 

8. 'Inscription of Orissa' by Shri S. N. Bajgutu, Vol. I, Part II. 

9. Inscription of Orissa' Vol. II b ill by Shri S. N. Rajguru 
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Bhaumakaras, when the culture of Sanskrit was in a flourishing 
coridition. During this period many works on the Vajrayana cult, a 
branch of the Mahayana Buddhism, were written by its founder 
Indrabhut. of Orissa and his sister Lakshmikara and their disciples 
which immensely increased the Tantric literature of India. 

From the epigraphic records of the Somavams period (C. 900— 
1110) we come to know of some great Sanskrit scholars of the age, 
Sadharana Bhatta, who was the minister of Janamejaya Deva, the 
founder of the Somavamsi supremacy over Orissa, was the donor of 
four of his grants. He has been compared with Suraguru or 
Brihaspati for his mastery in Sarvagama, Nanakhyanaka, Arthasastra. 
Smruti, Veda, Vedanga, Siksha, Kalpa, Itihasa. Simha Datta, the 
minister of Peace and War of Jajati I and his son Bhimaratha, was 
also a notable Sanskrit scholar of the age as is known from the 
copper-plate grants of these two kings. Purusottam Bhatta, the 
author of the Brahmesvara temple inscription of the time of Udyota 
Keshari, was a versatile scholar and a good poet as stated in a verse 
of this record. He was proficient in Veda, Vyakarana, Arthasastra, 
Kavita, Tarka, and Brahmasutra. But no work of these above three 
eminent poets has yet come to light'. From a stone inscription 
discovered in the village of Pujaripali, on the border of the Sambalpui 
district, it is known that one Narayana Satkavi was the author of a 
work named 'Ramabhyudaya Kavyam'^ which is stiil untraced. 

Acharya Subhachandra,. the disciple of Kulachandra, who is 
mentioned in two inscriptions of the Khandagiri hill, near Bhubane¬ 
shwar, of the reign of Udyota Keshari’ was a great saint of the Digam- 
bara Jaina community. He is perhaps identical with the Jaina 
Acharya Subhachandra who earned reputation as the author of 
■Jnanarnava' which extols the merits of meditation and Yogic obser¬ 
vances. 

Gaganasiva or Ganasambhu, an Acharya of the Mattamayura 
sect, whose inscription is found in a temple at Ranipur-JhariaP In the 
district of Balangir was a profound Sanskrit scholar of this age and 
wrote 'Vyomavati', a commentary on the Bhasya of Prasastapada.^ 

Vishnu Sharma who became world famous for his work 'Pancha- 
tantram'can be identified with Vishnu Sharma who finds mention in 
Tandivada grant of Prithvimaharaja® assigned to the sixth century 

1. 'Inscription of Orissa, Vol, IV, by ShriS, N. Rajguru 

2. Mahakosala Historical Society's Papers, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 69 

3. E.I., Vol. XIII, pp. 165-166 

4. E. I., Vol. XXIV, pp. 234—245 

5. 0. H. R. J., Vol. IIX, No. 2, p. 68 

6. A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts of Orissa, Vol. II, by Late K. N. 

Mahapatra, Preface 
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A. D. The Panchatantram being a collection of tales, its author 
Vishnu Sharma may tentatively be identified with Vishnu Sharma of 
the above grant who was proficient in Pravachanas. His patron 
Prithvimaharaja, like the king Amarasakti of the Panchatantra, was a 
king of Kalinga. This identification suggested above is acceptable. 


In, the age of revival of Brahminism and Sanskrit literature a 
Pitha was established by Bhagavan Shri Sankaracharya at Puru- 
shottam Kshetra which provided incentive to the growth of Sanskrit 
literature in the area. There flourished a great poet and dramatist 
named Murari whose famous drama 'Anargharaghava Natakam'was 
staged at Puri before an audience of learned people at the time of a 
car festival (Rathe Jatra) of God Purushottama (Jagannath), the 
consort of Kamala, worshipped in the Tamala forest on the seashore, 
as is evident from the speech of the Sutradhara ; Lord Jagannath 
referred to in this speech was the family deity of the patron of 
Murari, whose name remains yet to be ascertained. 

Shri Harsha the author of the 'Naishadha Charita Mahakavyam' 
who is regarded as one of the greatest Sanskrit poets of ancient 
India belonged to Orissa.‘ Orissa’s claim is supported by the 
following references made by the poet ; use of cowry currency 
by the people, the chewing of betel several times a day for refresh¬ 
ment, the use of brass ornaments by the poor people instead of gold 
ones, description of items of food served in the marriage feast. 
While walking, Nala's movement has been compared to that of Lord 
Jagannath (Purushottam) who is taken from the temple to the 
raised platform (Mancha) on the full-moon day of the lunar month 
of Jaistha, where thousands of people throng round the deity to pay 
their respects. This metaphor is appropriate and is reminiscent of 
the association of the poet with the sacred Purushottam Kshetra. 

The line 'Kathaprasangesu mithah : Sakhimukhat trunopi 
tanvya nalanamani srute' is very significant because in some islands 
of the Chilika lake, near Puri, a kind of thick and big grass called 
'Nala' grows very luxuriantly. Such grass is scarcely found in other 
parts of India. So, Shri Harsha who seems very conversant with 
it may be assigned to Orissa. 

The chief object of Shri Harsha was no doubt the treatment of 
the well-known Mahabharata story of Nala and Damayanti, but at 
the same time he has very skilfully brought the Nala dynasty ruling 
in the Ganjam and Koraput districts of Orissa from the 6th century 
into prominence, which might be due to the fact that he was being 
patronised by some rulers of this family. 

1. A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts of Orissa, Vol. 11, by Late K. N. 

Mahapatra, Preface 
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The erotic digression prominently exhibited by the poet in the 
description of the marriage feast in the 16th canto and the depiction 
of the poet's knowledge of the Kamasastra in some of the stanzas 
of the 18th canto truly represent the trend of thought of his age in 
Orissa which also found expression in the erotic figures that are 
carved in large numbers in the body of the temples built in Orissa 
since the 9th century. On the basis of these internal evidence the 
poet may be assigned to Orissa, where his work gained immense 
popularity and greatly influenced the later Sanskrit and Oriya Kavyas 
written in this state. 

From the study of this Kavya, we come to know that the 
picture of the society as depicted by the poet correctly reflects the 
religious condition prevailing in Orissa in the period ranging from 
C. 800 to 1100 A. D. 

In the beginning of the Ganga period (1112—1535 A. D.) there 
flourished Satananda Acharya, a great astronomer and Dharmasastra 
writer of India. He was a resident of Puri and was the son of 
Sankara and Sarasvati. He was the author of many works of which 
'Bhasvati' and 'Satananda Ratnamala', the two treatises on astro¬ 
nomy, and 'Satananda Sangraha', a work on Dharmasastra are known 
as yet. The 'Bhasvati' was completed in the Yugabda 4200, and 
Sakabda 1021, which is equivalent to 1099 A. D. This work was 
also called 'Panchasiddhantasara' or 'Panchasiddhanti Bhasvati 
in imitation of 'Panchasiddhantika' by the celebrated astronomer 
Varahamihira whom Satananda accepted as an authority. Bhasvati 
was well-known in India which is proved by the writing of twenty 
commentaries on it by scholars of different parts of this country. 

He preferred the reckoning of solar months to that of the lunar 
months which gained popularity in Orissa. His calculation of the 
eclipses are infallible for which it is said 'Grahane Bhasvati Dhanya'. 
He based ail his calculations on the meridian of the place of his birth 
which was Niladri or Puri. 

His second work on Jyotisha was'Ratnamala'. Shripati Bhatta, 
the author of Sripati-Ratnamala was his elder contemporary in the 
field. His other work 'Satananda Sangraha' was a work on Smruti 
or Dharmasastra. It was a compilation called after his name like 
the 'Dhavala Sangraha' by Dhavala or Dhavalacharya, The Sata¬ 
nanda Sangraha' is very important for the study of the Vratas which 
were being observed in Orissa before his days. 

One Nilamvara Acharya of the district of Puri had three scho¬ 
larly sons named, Govardhana Acharya, Udayana Acharya and 
Baiabhadra Acharya. Govardhana Acharya became famous in India 
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for his work 'Arya Saptasati'. He was not a poet of Bengal as 
claimed by some scholars because he is neither referred to nor any 
verse of his work, Arya Saptasati, is found quoted in the 'Saduktikar- 
namrutam' compiled by Sridhara Das under the patronage of king 
Lakshman Sena of Bengal. 

There is convincing contemporary epigraphic evidence to 
show that poet Udayana Acharya, the younger brother of Govar- 
dhana, belonged to Orissa and was connected with the ruling Ganga 
family of this state. Up-till now two stone inscriptions composed 
by Udayana Acharya have been discovered and published. The 
first one is found in the Sobhanesvara temple at Niali on the Prachi 
river and can be dated to circa 1190 A. D. The second one was fixed 
in the Maghesvara temple at Bhubaneshwar and speaks of two 
Ganga emperors : Rajaraja and his younger brother Aniyankabhima II 
who ruled after him (1190—1198)- On the basis of these inscrip¬ 
tions Udayana Acharya as well as his elder brother Gobardhana 
Acharya can be assigned to the last quarter of the twelfth century 
A. D. 

The only work of Govardhana so far known and published is 
the famous 'Arya Saptasati' which had wide circulation in India 
and several commentaries on it were written by scholars. But no 
work of Udayana is known to have been published as yet, though 
he earned reputation by writing the first commentary of the Gita- 
govinda of Jayadeva which is called 'Bhavabibhavini'. A commen¬ 
tary on Naishadha Mahakavyam of Sri Harsha was written by one 
Udayana who can be identified with this Udayana Acharya. 

Shri Jayadeva, author of ‘Shri Gitagovindam' 

Following the example set by great scholars like Banabhatta, 
Bhavabhuti and others the saintly poet Jayadeva, the author of 
'Shri Gitagovindam', poetically speaks thus ; "like the rise of the 
moon causing tide in the ocean, the village Kinduvilva flourished 
due to his birth at this place". In all the commentaries of the Gita¬ 
govindam 'Kinduvilva' has been accepted as the birth place of 
Jayadeva. Many scholars have tried to locate the village Kindu- 
vilva on the bank of the Ajaya river in the Birbhum district of Bengal 
whereas the Orissan scholars have identified the village Kenduli on 
the river Prachi in the district of Puri with Kinduvilva, mentioned in 
the Gitagovindam. 

Now the controversy regarding the location has been settled 
after the following conclusion made by Dr. Sukumar Sen who is 
accepted as an authority on the Bengali literature.' 


1. 'Bangala Sahityera Itihasa', Prathama Khanda, Purbardha, 1967 Sanskarana, p, 41 
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"There might have existed a village called Kenduvilva in Bengal 
in the past, but it does not exist at present. Though the bank of the 
Ajaya river where the mela or annual fair is held in honour of 
Shri Jayadeva is vaguely called Jayadeva Kenduli, it has got no 
connection with any village. The name of the adjoining village is 
not Kenduli. There is no evidence regarding the existence of the 
Kenduli village in this locality. There is no mention of this mela 
held in memory of Jayadeva nor is there any reference to Kenduli 
or any other place as the birth place or the place of residence of 
Jayadeva in the literature of the days of Shri Chaitanya. The birth 
place of Nityananda is not very far from this place. So the silence 
of the biographies of Shri Chaitanya about the existence of 
Kenduli is really surprising. The history of the temple and the sacred 
precints starts only from 1694 A. D. (supposed to be the year of 
construction of the temple)". 

The conclusion made by Dr. Sen regarding the non-existence 
of Kenduli on the Ajaya river in Bengal is quite convincing and should 
be accepted as the final say in this matter. The village Kenduli 
on the bank of the sacred river Prachi having a luxuriant growth 
of Kendu and Vilva trees on all sides and dotted with venerable anti¬ 
quities ranging in date from the 8th century onwards may satis¬ 
factorily be identified with Kenduvilva proudly claimed as his birth 
place by the celebrated poet Shri Jayadeva, 

Another verse of Gitagovindam "Vachah Pallavayati Kavi- 
kshamapatih" on the basis of which Jayadeva has been taken as the 
poet of the court of king Lakshman Sena of Bengal deserves critical 
examination to disprove this theory. 

In the above verse Shri Jayadeva only gives his own estimate 
about four other poets, who might at best be taken to be his elder 
contemporaries. The real meaning of this verse has been given 
by Kaviraja Shri Narayana Das, in his commentary known as 
'Sarvangasundari Tika' as quoted below.* 

"Poet Umapatidhara, a Minister for peace and war, can no 
doubt make the words sprout, i. e., he is proficient in the use of 
bombastic words, but his knowledge of the use of the words is 
only superficial and not deep. Sarana is praiseworthy only in quick 
and difficult compositions, but in nothing else. Acharya Govar- 
dhana is unrivalled in the composition of faultless erotic verses, 
but he has no mastery in other Rasas except "Srungara". Kaviraja 
Dhoyi can remember what he hears once, which implies that he 

1. Sarvangasundari Tika on tha Gitagovinda by Lata K. N. Mahapatra, B. A. (Hons.); 

D. Ed., 0. H. R. J., Vol. XIII, No. 3, pp. 126—141 
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h^s a strong merr.ory and imitativeness, but lacks in originality. 
But Jayadeva alone had profound mastery over the use of words 
and had originality and spontaneity" 

On the wrong interpretation of this significant verse a wrong 
theory that all the five poets mentioned in it belonged to the court 
of Lakshman Sena of Bengal has been based which has been 
unquestionably accepted by many scholars. But the quotation given 
above from 'Sarvangasundari Tika' clearly proves that Jayadeva 
has only established his superiority over four other contemporary 
poets and says nothing about his association with any royal court. 
Thus there is no justification for taking him as the poet of the court 
of king Lakshman Sena of Bengal. 

Poet Jayadeva was a Smarta Brahmin in the early part of his 
life but later he became an ardent devotee of Madhava (Krishna), 
whose glory he had sung in the sweet and melodious songs of his 
Gitagovinda. 

In his famous Dasavatara Stuti, God Jagadisa whose glory 
the poet sings with great devotion is no other than Lord Jagannath. 
This, yvork containing songs for Govinda was composed for reci¬ 
tation before Lord Jagannath which is evident from the last stanza 
of the twenty-four songs contained in this immortal work. Dancing 
by his beloved wife Padmavati at the time of the recitation of the 
songs is corroborated by the expression : Padmavati charan charana 
chakravarti' : which means that the saintly poet has taken pride in 
calling himself a great master or expert ; who could ably direct the 
dance of his beloved wife Padmavati to the tune of the songs which 
hie used to sing joyfully being inspired by deep devotion for his 
favourite God Krishna (Jagannath). 

The poet Vidyadhara is well-known to the world of Sans¬ 
krit scholars for his work on 'Alankara' called 'Ekavali' in which he 
has eulogised his patron king Narasimhadeva of Utkal in 314 
veises composed by him. The king Narasimha eulogised by him 
was definitely the Ganga emperor Narasimha 1(1238—64). In 
it there is a reference to his fight with the Yavans of Bengal (Banga 
Samara Simani). 

The fight of Narasimha with the combined army sent by the 
qputt. of Pelhj and the Sultan of Bengal is referred to in three verses 
o,f.the 'Ekavali' where the Sultan of Delhi is called Amir (Hammira). 
In the last of the three verses he is proudly called as Hammiramana- 
m,^tdan, the destroyer of the vanity of Hamir. This title of Hammira 
(Amir;) had begun to be used by the Sultans of Delhi from 1187 till 
the time of B,alban.* In this verse his patron king Narasimha has 

1. Eastern Qa.Ofla Kings of Orissa, J. A, S. Bengal, Vol. LXXII., Part-1, No. 2, 1903, 
pp.'l—51 
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been described as an incarnation of Narasimha. The bravery and 
heroism of Narasimha have been impressively described in several 
verses of this work. From this we also know that Narasimha \A/as 
a great devotee of Bhavani and became famous as a great builder 
and munificient monarch. He was a great patron of leariiing and 
his court was adorned by many scholars. 

The farnily of Visvanath Kaviraja 

Kaviraja Narayan Das of Kapinjala gotra was the great great 
grandfather of Visvanath Kaviraja and adorned the court of the 
Ganga emperor Narasimha II. Though he was a reputed scholar 
his only work 'Sarvangasundari Tika' on 'Shri Gitagovindam' has 
come to light. 

Chandi Das who was highly respected by Visvanath Kaviraja 
was a master of the six Darsanas (the six systems of Hindu philo¬ 
sophy), a great poet and scholar for which he was honoured with 
the title of Mahamahopadhyaya. Only two of his works are so far 
known ; one is 'Kavya Prakasa Dipika', a commentary on Kavya 
Prakasa by Mammattacharya which has been recently printed, and 
the other is 'Dhvani Siddhanta Samgraha', several quotations from 
which are found in his Kavya Prakasa Dipika. 

Krishnananda finds mention as the 'Sandhibigrahika Mahapatrd' 
(Minister of peace and war) of the Ganga king Gajapati Nara¬ 
simha IV of Varanasi Kataka (modern Cuttack) in his copper 
plate grant issued in his 22nd Anka, the Saka year 1316, equivalent 
to 1394 A. D. He was the author of 'Sahrudayananda Maha- 
kavyam' which has been printed and published in the 'Kavyamala' 
series. It is an imitation of Naisadhiya Charita Mahakavyam 
by the great poet Sri Harsha. 

Chandrasekhar Sandhivigrahika Mahapafra was the father 
of the famous Visvanath Kaviraja. From some expressions found 
in the works of Visvanath Kaviraja it is clear that Chandrasekhar 
was a master over fourteen languages and was also a great pdet 
and versatile scholar. The patron of Chandrasekhar was the Ganga 
king Bhanudeva III (1353—1378) and out of his works only two, 
namely, 'Bhasarnava' and 'Pushpamala' are known. 

From the quotations made in the 'Sahltya Darpana' we come 
to know that Raghavananda Sandhivigrahika Mahapatra, brother 
of Krushnananda, was the reputed author of a Nataka and a K^vya 
the names of which are not known. Two works of Raghavananda 
named 'Chhandoviveka' and 'Ushaparinayam' have • been quoted 
n 'Bagmayaviveka' of Chintamani Mishra (1530—1580 A. D.). 
But no manuscripts of his works have so far been found. 
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The most renowned scholar of the Kapinjala family was 
Visvanatha Kaviraja whose Chandrakala Natika was staged after 
the victory of his patron Gajapati Nisanka Bhanudeva or Bhanu 
IV (1407—34) in his expedition against the Sultan of Bengal, 
the date of which has been fixed approximately at 1410 A. D. 

Visvanatha like his father was a 'Sandhivigrahika Mahapatra', 
of Gajapati Nisanka Bhanudeva IV. He was a profound scholar in 
Sanskrit which is known from the hundreds of quotations made from 
different works in his Sahitya Darpana. He earned proficiency 
in eighteen languages. We know of his authorship of other works 
such as, 'Kubalayasvacharitam', ’Prabhavati Parinayam', 'Prasasti 
Ratnavali', 'Raghava Vilasa Mahakavyam', 'Narasimha Vijaya 
Kavyam', 'Kavyaprakasa Darpanam', besides Sahitya Darpana 
and Chandrakala Natika, of which only two have been published, 

In the opinion of the famous Indologist Mm. H. P. Sastri, 
Sahitya Darpana by Visvanatha Kaviraja is the most remarkable 
work on Sanskrit rhetoric. But the most interesting epithet he ass¬ 
umes, is Dhvani-prasthapanaparamacharya, i. e„ he led the Dhvani 
theory to its legitimate conclusions. His own definition of Kavya 
'Vakyam Rasatmakam Kavyam'—where there is no rasa, i. e,, no 
aesthetic enjoyment, there is no Kavya, is a very pointed and apt 
observation. Even Mammata could not rise to his height. 

According to the opinion of Mm. Dr, P, V. Kane, Sahitya 
Darpan's greatest merit is that it presents in the compass of a single 
work a full and complete treatment of the science of rhetoric in all 
its branches. Most Sanskrit writers on sahitya such as Dandin, 
Mammata and Jagannatha leave out the treatment of dramaturgy. 
The 'Sahitya Darpana', however, contains a thorough disquisition 
on the technicalities of the dramatic art and forms, together with 
the'Natyasastra'of Bharata and 'Dasarupa'of Dhanjaya, a trium¬ 
virate in the domain of the Sanskrit drama. Another merit of the 
workisthatit is written in a simple and flowing style and is generally 
clear in expression.* In the light of the remarks made by two emi¬ 
nent scholars quoted above, Visvanatha Kaviraja may rightly be called 
as one of the brightest gems in the realm of Sanskrit literature. 

Kaviraja Ananta Das, the son of Visvanatha Kaviraja, wrote 
the first commentary called 'Lochana' on the Sahitya Darpana just 
after a few years of its compilation, during the period from C. 1420 
to 1430 A. D., under the patronage of Gajapati Nisanka Bhanu Deva, 
the ruler of Orissa. With Ananta Das closes the literary history 
of the Imperial Ganga dynasty of Orissa. 

1, History of Sanskrit poetics by Mm. Dr. P, V. Kane, PR. 291—^292 
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Suryavamsi Period (1435—1535 A, D.) 

The rule of the Suryavamsi Gajapati kings of Orissa for about 
a century marked the golden age in the history of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture in Orissa. Gajapati Kapilendradeva, one of the greatest 
Hindu monarchs of the country spent most part of his life in leading 
victorious expeditions in different parts of southern India. He 
is the author of an one-act drama named 'Parasurama Vijaya' which 
was staged in the compound of the Jagannath temple at Puri at the 
time of a festival. 


Gajapati Purushottamadeva (1466—1479 A. D.), son of 
Gajapati Kapilendradeva, was not only a great conqueror like his 
father, but also a reputed scholar. The authorship of the following 
works, namely—(1) 'Mukti Chintamani', (2) 'Gopalarchana 
Paddhati', (3) 'Namamalika', (4) 'Abhinava Gitagovindam', 
(5) 'Ananda Vilasa', (6) 'Dasagrivabadha', (7) 'Janaki Pramoda', 
(8) 'Kuvalayasva Charitam', (9) 'Abhinava Venisamharanam' 
is attributed to Gajapati Purushottamadeva. Of these works 
'Mukti Chintamani' has been published. He is also credited with 
the authorship of two other works, viz., 'Durgottsava' and 'Bhu- 
vanesvari Pujapallava'. 

Gajapati Prataparudradeva was a highly cultured ruler and 
a great patron of learning. He is credited with the authorship of 
the following works : (1) 'Sarasvativilasa', (2) 'Pratapamarttanda' 
or 'Proudha Pratapamarttanda', (3) 'Nirnaya Samgraham', and (4) 
'Kautuka Chintamani'. Of these four works, the real author of 
'Sarasvativilasa' was Loila Lakshmidhara Bhatta of the Andhra 
country who adorned his court for some years. The 'Pratapa¬ 
marttanda' was compiled by Ramakrishna Bhatta, a famous Smruti 
writer of Kasi, who stayed at Srikshetra or Puri for sometime. 
About the authorship of the other two works, no definite infor¬ 
mation is available. 

A great scholar and poet of the court of Prataparudradeva 
was Kavidindima Jivadeva Acharya of Vatsa gotra who was his 
preceptor (Rajaguru) as well as general (Vahinipati). He was 
the author of some valuable works in Sanskrit of which 'Bhakti- 
bhagavata Mahakavyam' is a gem in Sanskrit literature. It was 
written by him on the bank of the Godavari while fighting with 
Krishnadeva Ray in the seventeenth Anka of his patron which 
falls on 1510 A. D. In it, the tenth Skanda of the Bhagavata 
has been written in the form of a Mahakavya, the language of which 
is simple, flowing and melodious. This work in 32 cantos is a 
laudable contribution to Sanskrit literature. 
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He was also the author of a drama called 'Bhaktibaibhava 
Natakam' in nine acts, which is an allegorical one like the 
'Prabodhachandrodaya Natakam' of Krishna Misra, in which an 
attempt has been made to prove the excellence and bliss of Bhakti 
or devotion to God Krishna by means of purely personified 
abstractions. This drama was staged in the compound of the Jagan- 
nath temple at the time of the Dola Jatra festival. He was the 
author of another rupaka or drama called 'Utsahavati' which was 
staged in the 'Manimandapa', a pillared hall bedecked with jewels 
standing near the Jagannath temple in the spring season, most 
probably at the time of the Dota Jatra festival like his other drama 
discussed before. 

Jivadeva was a versatile scholar. He could compose a work 
in three hours (Prahara) and could refute the arguments based 
on saddarshana or six systems of Hindu philosophy. In apprecia¬ 
tion of his poetic talent he got a resounding drum from his patron as 
an insignia of importance for which ho was called 'Kavidindirna'. 

Kavichandraraya Divakara Mishra of Bharadvaja gotra was 
born in a family of poats and scholars, who earned great name and 
fame. He was a prolific poet and from some expressions made in 
his great Bharatamruta Mahakavyam, it is known that he was the 
author of works like 'Dhurtta Charitam Bhana', 'Devi Satakam', 
'Rasamanjari', 'Abhinava Gitagovindam', 'Haricharita Champu', 
'Bharatamruta Mahakavyam', 'Parijata Harana Natakam'. 

One of the descendents of Divakara named Anadi Misra speaks 
of his authorship of 'Prabhavati Natakam'. It is known from the last 
stanza of the sixth canto of the Bharatamruta Mahakavyam that 
poet Divakara adorned the court of Krishna Raya, the great king 
of Vijayanagar (1509—1529 A. D.) for some years, where he earned 
name and fame for his learning and poetic talent. During the 
period of his stay there he wrote his famous work 'Lakshnadarsa' 
a treatise narrating the story of the Pandavas in each Sarga of which 
he illustrates certain points and peculiarities of the grammar of 
Panini. The book is not complete. At the end of each chapter 
there is a colophon which gives the name the subject matter dis¬ 
cussed in the text. 

His work 'Abhinava Gitagovindam' which is a laudable imi¬ 
tation of Shri Gitagovindam by Kaviraja Shri Jayadeva was written 
under the patronage of Gajapati Purusottamadeva (1466—1497 
A. D.) and as a token of gratitude, the authorship of this work was 
ascribed to his royal patron. The best of his works was Bharata¬ 
mruta Mahakavyam in which the entire story of the Mahabharata 
has been narrated in forty-eight cantos. It was written in imitation 
of the 'Naishadha Charitam' by the great Sri Harsha, like whom 
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Divakara makes references in details about himself, his family and 
works in the concluding stanza of each canto. The language of 
this work is sweet simple and spontaneous. Divakara Kavi- 
chandraraya may safely be ranked as one of the best Sanskrit poets 
of India for his valuable contributions. 

Kavindra Markandeya of Kasyapa lineage, a poet of the court 
of Gajapati Prataparudra, was the author of the 'Dasagrivavadha 
Mahakavyam'in which the whole story of the Ramayana is narrated 
in twenty Sargas, the style of which is very simple, lucid and 
expressive. 

He is more well-known in India for his work 'Prakruta Sarvasvam' 
which he compiled under the patronage of Gajapati Mukundadeva 
(1559—1568 A. D.) while living in his village Virapratapapur 
Sasana. 

Raya Ramananda Pattanayak is the son of Bhavananda Raya 
of village Bentapur not far from Puri. He was not only a leading 
poet of his age, but also a master of that branch of Vaishnava phi¬ 
losophy that advocated the dual 'Radha Krishna' worship. For 
sometime he was the Governor at Rajmahendry under Gajapati 
Prataparudradeva. He was the author of a drama in five acts named 
'Shri Jagannath Ballabha Matakam' or 'Ramananda Sangita 
Natakam' which depicts the amorous pastime of Shri Krishna with 
Radha. It was enacted to please his patron Gajapati Pratapa¬ 
rudradeva. It is a laudable imitation of Shri Gitagovindam by 
Shri Jayadeva which was written before the arrival of Shri Chai- 
tanya at Puri. 

The famous Vajapeyi Family of Puri 

During the 14th century, there flourished two great Smruti 
writers named Sambhukara Vajapeyi and his son Vidyakara Vaja¬ 
peyi of Bharadvaja gotra in the district of Puri. According to account 
recorded by his son, Narasimhadeva, the then ruler of Orissa who 
had great admiration for the accomplishments and virtues of this 
saint-like scholar desired to make him the Danadhyaksha of one 
of the Brahman Sasanas which he was founding. But Sambhukara 
refused to comply with the request of the king and left his hearth 
and home with his wife Satyavati and son Vidyakara and settled 
at Kasi for the rest of his life. He was the author of many Smruti 
works of which the following few, i. e., 'Agnihotra Homa Paddhati', 
'Agnihotra Homaprayaschita Paddhati', 'Darsapournamasesti 
Paddhati,' 'Durvalakarma Paddhati', 'Nirudhapasuvadha Paddhati', 
'Smartta Ratnavali', 'Srotadhana Sloka Paddhati' are known. But 
no manuscript of his most important work called 'Sambhukara 
Paddhati', has yet been noticed though it is found quoted by the 
later Smruti writers of Orissa. 
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Vidyakara Vajapeyi who stayed at Kasi for long thirty years 
wrote a work called 'Nityacharapaddhati' which was divided into 
two volumes of which one has been published by the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. This work maintained supreme hold in the 
field of Dharmasastra literature in India and has been profusely quo¬ 
ted by Smruti writers of Bengal, Orissa and Uttar Pradesh. Two 
other works by Vidyakara named 'Kramadipika' and 'Dinakrutya 
Dipika' have been noticed. Vidyakara returned to Puri with the 
permission of his father for his marriage and passed the rest of his 
life there. 

Ramachandra Vajapeyi who was a relative and disciple of 
Vidyakara Vajapeyi spent the active period of his life at Naimisha 
Aranya in Uttar Pradesh. He is known to be the author of several 
works like ' Prayaschita Paddhati', 'Kundalaksmha Vivruti', 'Samara- 
sara', 'Karmanga Paddhati', 'Sulvavarttika', 'Sulvavarttikatika', 
'Sulvasutravrutti', Kundamandapa Lakshana', 'Nadipariksha', 
'Kundamarttanda', a commentary on 'Sarada Tilaka', and 'Gruhyasutra 
Paddhati’, 

Vaijala Deva, the Chauhan ruler of Patna kingdom, son of 
Vikramaditya and father of Hiradhara, wrote a grammatical 
work named 'Prabodha Chandrika' (C. 1450 A. D.) which was very 
popular among the scholars of India. Following the sectarian 
grammar 'Mugdhabodha' by Vopadeva, Vaijala Deva gave most 
of the examples in 'Prabodha Chandrika' in the name of Rama, 
being a great devotee of Lord Ramachandra. 

Rajaguru Balabhadra Mishra of the Kautsa gotra born in a 
family of scholars was the preceptor of Gajapati Purusottama- 
deva and Gajapati Prataparudradeva and became 'Pandita Siro- 
mani' in the court of the latter. Two of his well-known works 
are ; 'Advaita Chintamani' and 'Saririkasara Purushottamastuti'. 
The glory of his family reached its climax during the life of Godavara 
who was a versatile scholar and has made valuable contributions 
to different branches of Sanskrit literature. For the revival of the 
Vedic sacrifices he performed 'Vajapeya', 'Saratpaundarika' and 
'Sarvatomukha' sacrifices. After his father he became the Raja¬ 
guru and Mantrivara (Chief Minister) of Gajapati Prataparudra- 
deva sometime after 1510 A. D. He was held in high esteem by 
Prataparudradeva which is proved by the fact that the Gajapati held 
over his head the white umbrella called 'Meghadambara' which 
is certainly a unique honour shown to a scholar by the ruler of a 
state. He also got the titles of Kavipungava, and Panditaraja from 
his royal patron. All these are found mentioned in the colophons 
at the end of each Kirana of his 'Jayachintamani'. 
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Information about some of the works of Godavara is obtained 
from the references to them made at different places of his 'Harihara 
Chaturanga'a treatise on the science of warfare, which has been 
printed and published by the Government of Madras. The works 
referred to are 'Tantra Chintamani', 'Yoga Chintamani', 'Advaita 
Darpana', 'Adhikarana Darpana', 'Niti Chintamani', 'Niti Kalpalata', 
'Achara Chintamani', 'Jaya Chintamani', 'Samudrika Kamadhenu', 
and 'Patanjala Dipika'. 

But the most popular work of Godavara which is still being 
used all over Orissa is 'Saradasaradarcchana Paddhati' or 'Sarada- 
saradarcchana Samsakara Paddhati', a treatise dealing with the 
autumnal festival of goddess Durga. This work which begins 
with a hymn to Durga was written with a view to rectify the defects 
that had crept into the procedure of worship of this goddess before 
his days. Godavara like his forefathers was at first a devotee of 
Vishnu but with the advance in age he had leanings towards Saktism 
as mentioned in the last verse of his 'Harihara Chaturanga'and the 
•Mangala Charana' and the last verse of Saradasaradarcchana 
Paddhati. 

Narasimha Mishra Vajapeyi, the cousin of the famous Godavara 
Mishra, was popularly known as Simha Vajapeyi. He was a Pandit 
in the court of Gajapati Mukundadeva, the last independent 
Hindu king of Orissa. He wrote eighteen works on eighteen 
branches of learning, each of which was called 'Pradipa'. He was 
deputed to the court of Delhisvara (Akbar) by Mukundadeva between 
1565—1568 A. D. whom he pleased by his vast learning and great 
eloquence,whereby the fame and prestige of his patron Mukundadeva 
were enhanced and made known to all. He is one of the great 
Pandits of Orissa who finds mention in the 'Ain-i-Akbari' by Abul-i- 
Fazal.' Though he is credited with the authorship of eighteen 
Pradipas we have come across the following works:'Samaya Pradipa' 
Varsha Pradipa'.Bhakti Pradipa', 'Prayaschita Pradipa','Sradha Pradipa', 
'Pratistha Pradipa', 'Sankarabhasys Pradipa', 'Chayan Pradipa', 
'Vyavastha Pradipa'and'Nityachara Pradipa'. But of all his works, 
'Nityachara'was the best which gained wide circulation in Orissa 
being accepted as an authority by the later Smruti writers and 
gradually pushed Vidyakara Paddhati to the background. 

Narasimha was an erudite and versatile scholar who can stand 
comparison with Hemadri, Madhavacharya, Chandesvara and 
Raghunandana and, as such may rightly be regarded as one of 
the great Dharmasastra writers of India. 


1, Ain-i-Akbari, edited by H. Blochmann, Vol. I, p. 608 
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Krishna Das Badajena Mahapatra, the author of 'Gita Prakasa 
was also sent to the court of the Mughal Badshah Akbar by his 
patron Gajapati Mukundadeva about whom Abul-i-Fazal writes thus 
"Mahapattar, who was unrivalled in the arts of Indian poetry and 
of music, was sent alongwith him (Hasan Khan Khazanchi)". This 
event took place sometime before 1565 A. D. 

The importance of his work 'Gita Prakasa' lies in the fact that 
its author while explaining various metres has given 
stanzas from different songs in Sanskrit, Oriya and Hindi (Brajaboli) 
mostly composed by himself, which definitely proves that Krishna 
Das was a master in the above three languages. 

Khorda Gajapati Period 

After the establishment of Muslim power in Orissa with 
Cuttack as its capital in 1568 A. D., Puri, the great centre of Sanskrit 
culture in India, lost much of its importance due to repeated Muslim 
invasions from Cuttack. The Bhoi kings of the Khorda kingdom 
founded by Gajapati Ramachandradeva I (1568—1600 A. D.) tried 
their utmost to light up the lamp of learning at Puri which was 
within the territory till its occupation by the British in 1803 A. D. 

Vardhaman Mahapatra, the preceptor of Gajapati Ramachandra- 
deva, was the author of a very popular work called 'Durgotsava 
Chandrika'. Haladhar Mishra of the court of IMarasImhadeva (1622- 
1646 A. D.) wrote two works, i.e.,'-Sangita Kalpalata' and 'Vasan- 
totsava Mahakavyam'. Gangadhar Mishra of Puri who settled at 
Sambalpur became famous for his big historical work called 
'Kosalananda Mahakavyam' (1615 A. D.) which gives a traditional 
account of the Chauhan rulers of the Sambalpur territory. 

One of the famous writers of this age wasKaviratna Purushottam 
Mishra who was a poet of the court of Gajapati Narasimhadeva 
(1622- 46 A. D.). He wrote commentaries on important Sanskrit 
works like 'Anargha Raghava Natakam' of Murari (1628 A. D.), 
'Hansadutam' and 'Naisadha Charitam'. His known original works 
were 'Niladrinath Satakam' (1644 A. D.), 'Suvanta Pradipika', 
a grammar (1621-22 A. D.), 'Jamaka Bagavata Mahakavyam', 
'Ramachandrodaya' and 'Alankara Chandrika'. He lived at Puri for 
about 25 years. But due to the assassination of his patron Nara¬ 
simhadeva by the Mughal Sub* dar of Cuttack in 1646-47 A. D., 
he left Puri and stayed at Paralakhemundi in the court of Gajapati 
Narayan Deva, where he wrote his 'Sangita Narayana'in the name 
of his patron. This treatise on music which is a brilliant and exhaustive 
compilation refers to a large number of authors and their wroks and 
was accepted as an authority on music by the later writers on this 
subject. He was also the author of another work called" Talassmgraha. 
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One Raghutama Tirtha, the head of a monastery at Puri, wrote 
a work named 'Mukunda Vilasa Mahakavyam'in imitation of Shri 
Gitagovindam by Kaviraja Shri Jayadeva in 1667 A. D. Following 
the example set by him, poet Nityananda composed two laudable 
imitations of Shri Gitagovindam named 'Shri Sivalilamruta Maha¬ 
kavyam' under the patronage of Gadadhara Manadhata, the king 
of Nayagarh, and 'Shri Krishnalilamruta Mahakavyam,'while adorning 
the court of Banamali, the Raja of Khandaparhi (1723—1734 A. D.). 

A prolific writer of this period was Raghunath Das, who 
was not only a poet but also a Smruti writer and author of 
commentaries, whose following works have been noticed by the 
scholars: (1) Bhattikavya Tika, (2) 'Sahitya Bhusanam' 
a work like Sahitya Darpana of Kaviraja Visvanath, completed 
in 1715 A. D., (3) 'Brutavali', (4) 'Kala Nirnaya', a work 

on Dharmasastra, (5) 'Sradha Nirnaya', (6) 'Utpata Tarangini', 
(7) 'Naya Ratnavali' (1730—1740), (8) Raghuvamsa Tika'(1750 
A. D.). and (9) Amarakosa Tika (1754-55 A. D.). Thus his contribu¬ 
tion to Sanskrit literature was multifarious. He belonged to 
Bhingarpur Sasan situated on the river Prachi. 

Kavi Anadi Mishra, a descendant of Kavichandra Raya Divakara 
Mishra, wrote a Sanskrit drama named 'Manimala Natika' under 
the patronage of Narayan Mangaraja, the chieftain of Khandaparha. 
A close study of this work gives the impression that the Tantric 
faith had great influence over the people in the age of the poet. 
Two other works by the same poet, namely, 'Rasagosthi Rupakam' 
and 'Kellkallolini' have been noticed recently. Both these works 
have been influenced by poet Jayadev's Sri Gitagovindam. 

Gadadhara Rajaguru Mahapatra of Vira Harekrushnapur Sasan 
(1715) of Puri was the last great Smruti writer of Orissa. Like 
Narasimha Vajapeyi who compiled eighteen volumes of Smruti 
works each of which was called 'Pradipa', Gadadhara Rajaguru 
wroteeighteen volumes of Dharmasastra each of which was called 
'Sara' like 'Kala Sara', 'Achara Sara', 'Suddhi Sara', 'Dana Sara', 
'Vrata Sara', 'Vivaha Sara', 'Samskara Sara', 'Snana Sara', etc. 
Of the eighteen works, the above eight have only been noticed of 
which the 'Kala Sara' and the 'Achara Sara' have been published. 
They are still held as authorities by the Pandits and astronomers 
of Orissa in determining the time and procedure of different fasts, 
festivals, ceremonies and the religious rites observed in Orissa. 

Chayani Chandrasekhara Rayaguru, the preceptor of Gajapati 
Virakesari Deva I (1736—1793), was a profound Sanskrit scholar 
and the author of some works of which his 'Madhuranirudha 
Natakam'(1740) was highly appreciated by the scholars of Orissa. 
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Vasu Praharaj of Ganjam district wrote a Sanskrit Kavya 
’Raghava Yadaviya Mahakavyam'in imitation of Raghava Pandaviya 
Mahakavyam of Kaviraja Suri. In this Kavya, divided into ten 
cantos, the author has narrated the achievements of Rama 
(Raghava) and Krishna (Yadava) in a very impressive manner. 
This'Dvisandhana Kavya'of Vasu Praharaj, which is still unpublished 
an appreciable addition to the limited stock of Kavyas of this 
category in Sanskrit literature. 

Rajaguru Vasudeva Rath Somayaji of the Atreya gotra belonging 
to the Athagarh kingdom in the Ganjam district wrote a historical 
work called 'Gangavamsanu Charitam Champu' while living as a 
court poet of Purusottama Anangabhimadeva (1728—1776A.D.), 
the powerful chieftain of the Khemundi kingdom. This work 
which is divided into ten chapters gives the traditional account 
of the Ganga kings of Orissa and later Ganga kings 

of Gudari Katakam and the Khemundi kingdom. It furnishes 
reliable information about contemporary rulers of Khorda, Khalli- 
kot, Athagarh and Vijayanagar (Khemundi kingdom). The date of 
compilation of this work was 1762 A. D. 

Chakrapani Pattanayak was the worthy son of a worthy father 
Brajasundar Pattanayak, the author'bf 'Sulochanamadhava Kavyam' 
or Madhaviya Charitam (C. 1750 A. D. ). As a poet, Chakrapani 
excelled his father and won the title of 'Vakravak' perhaps from 
the then Gajapati Virakosari Deva for his ready wit and powers of 
extempore versification. He worte 'Katakshasatakam'in competition 
with his father's Netrasatakam'. But he became famous for his 
'Gundicha Champu' (1778 A. D.) which gained much popularity 
in Orissa. 

Another famous poet of Ganjam of the mid-eighteenth century 
was Mahamahopadhyaya Narahari Panda who is credited with the 
authoriship of some commentaries, two of which one on 'Mrichha* 
katikam' and the other on 'Meghadutam' have been discovered. 
His Tika on 'Meghadutam' is called 'Brahmaprakasika'in which he has 
displayed his poetic talent by giving an altogether new interpreta¬ 
tion of each stanza of this work. In it Lord Jagannath has 
been conceived as the cloud fulfilling the eternal human desire 
for Chaturvarga (Dharma, Artha, Kama and Moksha) and the 
journeyofthe cloud-messenger has been compared to the Gundicha 
or car festival of Lord Jagannath. Thus it is a unique commen¬ 
tary on Meghadutam of poet Kalidasa. 

Kavibhusana Govinda Samantaraya of the kingdom of Bank/ 
became famous for his work 'Surisarvasvam', a work on 
Dharmasastra which was completed in 1700 Saka year or 1778 A. O. 
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He also wrote 'Samruddha Madhava Natakam' in imitation of the 
famous Sanskrit drama 'Vidagdha Madhava' written by Rupa 
Goswami. 

Kavichandra Kamalalochana Khadgaraya, the grandson ol 
Kavibhusana Govinda Samantaraya, was a notable writer of the 
Gitakavyas and wrote two works named 'Sangita Chintamani' 
and Gita Mukunda or 'Gitamruta' while staying as a court poet 
of the Bhonsla Raja of Nagpur (C.1800). His two other works 
named 'Brajayuvavilasam', a Kavya and 'Bhagaballila Chintamani 
were written during his stay at Puri. With Kamalalochana closes 
the glorious period of Sanskrit literature under the Gajapati kings 
of Khorda. 


British Period 

With the annexation of Orissa by the British in 1803 A. D. 
the ruling house of Khorda which was giving patronage to the 
Sanskrit scholars was totally annihilated. The Muktimandapa 
Pandit Sabha'at Puri which acted as the fountain-head of Sanskrit 
learning in Orissa was crippled, The introduction of English 
education and full encouragement given by the ruling authorities 
to the study and propagation of this totally foreign language, its 
adoption as the only medium of higher education and administration 
pushed the Sanskrit Pandits to the background and dealt a death 
blow to Its culture. In spite of these adverse circumstances, we 
find some Sanskrit scholars during the long British rule over this 
land whose works may be considered as gems in Sanskrit literature. 

Bhubaneswar Misra Badapanda, an inhabitant of the small 
ex-state of Tigiria and a poet of the Durbar of the ex-state of 
Bamra was the author of some works of which only 'Ananda 
Damodara Champu' has been published. 

Kavichandra Bhubaneswar Rath who belonged to the ex-state 
of Athagarh wrote a work called 'Rukmini Parinaya Mahakavyam' 
under the patronage of Vjsvanatha Deva, the then ruling chief of 
that state. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Sadasiva Mishra Kavyakantha, a 
reputed Sanskrit scholar of the Puri district worked for the 
establishment of a Sanskrit college at Puri which now goes by his 
name in commemoration of his noble work. He rendered all possible 
assistance to Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastri, and his party 
to conduct systematic search of manuscripts in the district of Puri. 
Through his efforts some notable Sanskrit works, like 'Nityachara 
Paddhati', by Vidyakara Vajapeyi, 'Nityachara Pradipa'in two parts 
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by Narasimha Vajapeyi, "Surisarvasvam" by Kavibhusana Govinda 
Samantaraya were published by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
He was the author of some works in Sanskrit of which is 'Kalya- 
patdharmasarvasvam' a Dharmasastra work and 'Chandana Champu 
Kavyam' (published in 1900 A.D.) are now available. 

Visvanath Mohapatra, the first Principal of Sadasiva Sanskrit 
College, Puri, was the author of some works of which the following, 
(1) 'Kanchivijayam', (2) 'Sarasvati Vilasa' (an Alankara work) and 

(3) Savitri Parinayamare known. His 'Kanchi Vijayam'isa historical 
Kavya in twenty cantos, which was appreciated in the learned society. 

Madhusudcn Tarkavachaspati of the village of Vira 
Balabhadrapur near Puri and a poet of the court of the chief of 
the ex-state of Bamra was the author of the following works, 
namely, (1) 'Hanumatsandesam', (2) 'Tarasasankam' (two beautiful 
imitations of the famous Meghadutam,) (3) 'Mayasavari' (Nataka), 

(4) 'Lakshmi Satakam', (5) 'Hasti Satakam', (6) 'Somanatha Satakam' 
(4, 5 and 6 ate Khanda Kavyas), (7) a commentary called 'Nauka' 
on 'Sahitya' Ratnakara' and (8) a Tika on Dhvanyaloka called 
'Abadhana' all of which have been published. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Jagannath Mishra of Puri is known for 
his 'Navakalevara Shadasiti' and other works which remain un¬ 
published. Late Sudarshan Pathi, Professor, S. S. College, Puri wrote 
the following dramas which were staged at different times: 'Simhala 
Vijaya Natakam' (Historical), ’Satyacharitam' (Puranic), 'Paduka 
Vijayam' (Puranic), 'Karunaparijatam' and 'Ruchiracharitartham'. 

After the great astronomer Satananda Acharya (1058 A.D.) 
about whom discussion has been made before, the greatest astronomer 
produced by Orissa in the last century was Samanta Chandrasekhar 
Singha Harichandan Mahapatra (1835—1904) who was born in 
the royal family of the ex-state of Khandaparha in the district of 
Puri. He was honoured with the title of Mahamahopadhyaya by 
the British Government in 1893 for his monumental work on Hindu 
astronomy known as 'Siddhanta Darpana'which was first printed 
in 1899. Like Satananda Acharya he corrected the discrepancies 
in the astronomical calculations found in the annually prepared 
almanacs of Orissa, which was highly appreciated by the learned 
people. He was so well-known in India and abroad for his accurate 
astronomical calculations and new theories about the planets and 
their movements, founded upon observations made by the naked 
eyes-, or with primitive instruments designed by the author himself 
that he is rightly called the second Bhaskara of India. 
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2. Oriya Language and Literature 


Oriya Language 

Oriya is the state language of Orissa and is specified in the 
Schedule Vlll of the Indian Constitution. It is also spoken in 
the neighbouring states of Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, 
Bihar and West Bengal. According to the 1971 Census, the 
number of Oriya-speakers enumerated in different states were as 
follows : 

Andhra Pradesh .. 225,878 

Assam .. 150,226 

Bihar . . 344,638 


Madhya Pradesh .. 483,558 

West Bengal .. 152,010 

The total number of Oriya-speakers, in and outside Orissa taken 
together, may be about 20,000,000 people. 

Oriya is an Indo-Aryan language. Before thousands of 
years a group of Indo-Aryans settled in India and their language 
(old Indo-Aryan language) in course of time with the extension of 
Aryan settlements and at different period had different forms. All 
those regional languages (Middle Indo-Aryan language) are known 
as ’Prakrit' and 'Apabhramsa' in early and later stages respectively. 
Modern Indo-Aryan languages are a later development from those 
'Apabhramsa'. The origin of Oriya language through these stages 
may be traced in the table noted below : 


Old Indo-Aryan 

1 

Middle Indo-Ar yan 

I ^ I 

Central-Eastern Eastern 

Ardha Magadhi Magadhi 

I _J_ 

Kosali Odri Gaud! Bihari 

_^_I _1_. I 

I i II Or'Va I I I I I 

\wadhi Bagheli Chhatisgarhi Halbi Rarhi Kamrupi Maithili Magahi Bhojpuri 


Bengali Assamese 
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It appears that though the basis of Oriya was the eastern 
spoken language (Wlagadhi Prakrit and Apabhramsa), it had a 
closer contact with the languages of central area. Markandeya in 
his 'Prakruta Sarvaswam' pointing out the characteristic speciality of 
'Odri Apabhramsa' has stated, that the colloquial speech of Odra- 
desa and Souraseni, etc., i. e.. their words synthesized with Sabari 
language producing the mixed language which is Odri. 'Souraseni, 
efb ," may possibly point at other contiguous Aryan languages, 
specially Ardhamagadhi Prakrit, or Kosali Apabhramsa. It is nota. 
ble in this context that the arrival of Aryans in Orissa was through 
two separate routes of Kosala and Banga. This idea is clearer on 
examining the locations of dialects of Oriya language. The three 
main dialects of Oriya are: Coastal dialect (modern standard lan¬ 
guage), Western dialect (Sambalpuri & Laria) and South-Western 
dialect (Desiya, Bhatri and Jharia). Of these, the kind of affinity 
that the first has with Bengali, the second has with Kosali and 
Chhatisgarhi, and the third has with Halbi provide strong evidence 
of the systematic expansion of Aryan language. The oldest form of 
Oriya language is preserved in dialects of tablelands of Orissa and in 
this the characteristic features of Odri language marked by 
Markandeya are noticeable. 

The chronological evolution of Oriya language by historical 
process is impossible to trace. But the arrival of Aryans in Orissa 
in pre-Christian era and the evolving of a special speech style along¬ 
side is proven by Asoka's Kaiinga edict and Kharavela's Hati- 
gumpha inscription. On comparing contemporary inscriptions of 
similar type, a regional uniqueness is discovered in the language of 
Orissan inscriptions. Again, there is a strong view of Kaiinga being 
the birth place of Pali language. Ralph Turner in his Comparative 
Dictionary of Indo-Aryan languages has marked similarities between 
Simhalese and Oriya which proves naturally that Pali is the bridge 
for this contact and the historical connection of Pali with Oriya is 
beyond question. Though in the preliminary stages the settling 
Aryans in Orissa used Magadhi and Ardha-Nlagadhi or Pali, in course 
of time, a local Aryan language was born with the synthesis of that 
one or more original Aryan languages with the local non-Aryan 
languages. At least by seventh century A. D., Hiuen Tsang gives 
a definite proof of such a separate language in Orissa. He has men¬ 
tioned that the language and habits of the people of Orissa is different 
from that of central land. The indications of colloquial language 
which we get in the inscriptions of Asoka and Kharavela and which 
Hiuen Tsang observed to be different from other regional languages, 
that may be acceptable as 'Odri Apabhramsa'. Because there is a 
mention of 'Odri sub-language'and 'Odra-Magadhi' style in Bharata's 
'Natyasastra' (200—100 B. C.). Many subsequent grammarians 
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(Purusottamadeva, Anirudh Bhatta, Krushna Pandit, Markandeya,, 
etc.), have mentioned of 'Odri Apabhramsa'. But for want of suffi¬ 
cient illustrations, only this much can be argued that this colloquial 
language originating from the two sources of Eastern and Central 
Aryan languages and influenced by non-Aryan languages like 
Savara, etc., was current in Oriya region before two thousand years. 

Modern Oriya language is born from this Odri Apabhramsa in 
course of evolution of thousands of years. The continuity of this 
evolution process is observed in old inscriptions, Charyagitika, old 
Nath literature, and in the native dialect of south-western region. 
Some demonstrative examples of proto-Oriya language are available 
in the inscriptions written between sixth and twelfth century A. D. 
There are indications of Oriya words and speech styles occuring at 
random in the Sanskrit inscriptions of the kings of Sailodbhava, 
Bhaumakara, and Ganga dynasties. For instance, studying chrono¬ 
logically, the Sumandala inscription of Dharmaraja (569 A. D.), 
Nibina copper plates of Madhab Varma (619 A. D.), inscription 
in Gandibedha Buddhist image (10th/11th century), Urajam stone 
inscription of Bajrahastadeva (1051 A. D.), etc., the continued 
evolution of proto-Oriya language becomes apparent. 

'Charyagitika' is another instance of proto-Oriya language. 
Though all languages of eastern region are looking for their basic 
form in this work, some specialities of Charyagitika proves it to be 
nearer to Oriya language. Many Oriya words current among 
Adivasis of south-western area helps in establishing the geographical 
frontier of Charya language. In subsequent Sisuveda, Lohigita, 
Amarkosagita and such other Nath literature the variation of Charya 
language and the last forms of proto-Oriya language are noticeable. 

Though the childhood of Oriya language is unclear, its earliest 
point of self-assertion can be located definitely from thirteenth 
century A. D. Narasinghadeva's bi-lingual inscription (1256 A. D.) at 
Bhubaneshwar is the culmination of continuous evolution of Oriya 
language. In the bi-lingual form of this inscription the co-existence 
of Oriya language with the Tamil language provides an indication of 
place and dignity of Oriya language at that period which proves that 
behind this assent there was a long tradition of Oriya language. 
The temporal extent of this tradition may stretch up to the period 
of Asoka, Kharavela, Bharatmuni, or Hiuen Tsang. With the rise 
of Solar dynasty as political sovereigns in Orissa, Oriya language 
was established in the cultural fields of the land. With royal 
patronage Oriya was introduced in the fields of education, culture, 
literature and administration of a large empire spread from the 
Ganges to Godavari. The successful assertion of Oriya language 
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against the aristocracy and pride of Sanskrit language started hence¬ 
forward. The Mahabharata of Sarala Das is the first glorious and 
proud achievement of that conquest. After the emergence of 
Panchasakhas and the composition of Bhagabata by Jagannath 
Das the full control of Oriya language in the educational and cultural 
fields in Orissa was established. Jagannath Das had created a 
widely agreed pure standard form of Oriya language in the pages 
of Bhagabata. Subsequently, literatures of 'Riti' period had built 
its finer form by ornamentation and Sanskritization. That uni¬ 
versally accepted and refined language was re-ordered afresh by 
poet Badhanath Roy and Madhusudan Rao. By a conscious 
blending of literary and colloquial in choice of words and syntactic 
ordering they introduced a new speech style in imitation of English. 
Really modern Oriya 'sentence' was well ordained in their language. 
In this way in the Bhagabata of Jagannath Das and in text-books 
of Madhusudan Rao distinct manifestations of two different periods 
indicating the nature and tendency of Oriya language are visible. 

The evolution of modern Oriya language is not a single undiluted 
flow of a colloquial speech sprung from old Indo-Aryan language 
only, different streams of speech from different sources had merged 
in this. The fundamental Aryan quality of Oriya language had 
changed in different ways by the influence of non-Aryan languages. 
The most extensive and strong influence on Oriya language was that 
of Dravidian languages. Before the arrival of Aryans, Orissa was 
the habitat of Dravidian and Austric groups of people. Because of 
co-existence and political and cultural contacts with them by the 
newly arrived Aryans, Oriya language originated and in its develop¬ 
ment the influence of Dravidian and Munda languages became 
inevitable. The adoptable elements from the undeveloped Munda 
language are only a few words and limited ways of application ; 
but sufficient absorption from the rich Dravidian language brought 
a change in the nature of Oriya language in every level: phonetics, 
morphology, syntactic ordering, vocabulary and orthography. 
From the time of emergence of Odri Apabhramsa till the rule of 
Mukundadeva, the last independent king of Orissa (1568 A. D.), 
the direct contact of Oriya language for this long period with Dra¬ 
vidian languages made the trends of Oriya language incline towards 
Dravidians. Then frorni|^'5th/16th century A. D., another new lan¬ 
guage stream combined'; That is Perso-Arabic. By the introduction 
of Persian as the royal language from the foundation of Mughal 
empire in Orissa to the end of 19th century A. D., it spread exten¬ 
sively among the populace and Persian study had a special dignity 
for a contemporary educated man. As a result, many Perso-Arabic 
words entered Oriya language in pure or distorted form. With 
the arrival of European merchants and the establishment of the 
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British rule English took the place of Persian. Not only as a royal 
language, but as a rich international language English was quite 
attractive. The influence of other European languages like Portu¬ 
guese, French, Dutch, Danish, etc., on Oriya language was limited 
to absorption of words. But its syntactic ordering and word inflec¬ 
tion process changed considerably following the English norms. 
Actually, the influence of Dravidian language in the ancient form 
of Oriya language apd English influence in the modern form may 
be considered as twin external influences. The form of modern 
Oriya language is the result of this influence. 

The gradual evolution of modern Oriya language from old 
Indo-Aryan language is the history of two thousand years of 
progress. But in spite of the long gap and external influences the 
fundamental traditional shape of Oriya language is clear. Linguists 
have unanimously said that it is a stable conservative language. 
Such that in the eyes of Grierson it is only comparable with Vedic- 
Sanskrit. Though conservatism is defective odinarily the vitality 
of Oriya language is in its ancientness. 

Oriya Literature 

Oriya, an Indo-Aryan language, spoken in the state of Orissa 
and the neighbouring areas by about twenty million people, has a 
long literary tradition which is traceable to the 9th-10th century A. D., 
in the epigraphical records and the charya songs of the Buddhist 
Sahajiya saints. The earliest specimens of written composition in 
the language are found in inscriptions and copper-plates. Some 
of these records are almost of literary type having in content 
fascinating episodes, socio-political features and description of 
places and events, expressed in a living speech style. The charya 
songs mark the beginning of the creative literature in the language 
in its proto stage. Gradually, in the course of the next two/three 
centuries, as the language progressed towards its distinctive forma¬ 
tion and a separate script evolved for scribing palm-leaves, literary 
activities also developed. 

Religion provided strongest motives for creation of literature 
and proponents of religious sects and movements pioneered to 
produce literatures for propagating and exposing their doctrines 
among the common masses and for redeeming the religious life 
of the people from Brahminism and Sanskritization. At first appeared 
smaller and simpler compositions, such as, hymns and prayers, 
liturgical works, votive tales, narratives depicting glories and 
actions of gods, and then larger and serious^works like translations 
and commentaries of scriptures and theological treatises were 
attempted. The earliest extant specimens of this kind seem to be 
the works of the Nath and Saiva cults. The tests restored as yet 
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are very few; again, some of them are of uncertain authenticity. 
Nevertheless, those works formed the foundation on which rises 
the great edifice of Oriya literature. 

A literature grows and takes shape depending on the milieu- 
political, social, cultural and linguistic. The Oriya literature deve¬ 
loped in that process through the changing poiiticai, social and 
cultural set up in the region and through stylistic innovations 
in the language. During the Ganga period (A. D. 1076 — 1445) 
Orissa was politically powerful, economically prosperous and cul¬ 
turally advanced on the field of art and architecture. But as the 
Oriya language was still in the making, and probably lacked the 
patronage of the kings, priests and social elites, the literary acti¬ 
vities flourished in Sanskrit only. The situation, however, changed 
in the next dynastic rule of the Suryavamsis. Its founder Kapi- 
lendradeva (A. D. 1435—67) with his supposed humble origin in a 
local Oriya family and having been risen to kingship as the chosen 
man of Lord Jagannath, was a hero of the masses. Naturally, 
he gave due patronage to Oriya, the regional vernacular speech of 
the masses. As if timed by destiny, a versatile author like Sarala 
Das emerged on the scene with his magnum opus the Mahabharata 
written in Oriya. His historic success in exploring the strength 
of the vernacular speech for composing the great epic enhanced 
its literary status and enthused the shying writers to take it up as a 
viable medium in the face of heavy criticism from the Sanskrit 
protagonists of the Brahminical hierarchy. 

Sarala Das never faltered for the deficiencies in the language 
and never toed the line of the Sanskrit original as he did not translate 
but recreated the text as a counter-structure by transposing the old 
epic in time and space to the 15th century Orissa and inducting into 
it regional traditions, unorthodox conventions, folk beliefs and 
motifs, local cults and deities, and basic human values. The trend 
of Sanskritization of the regional languages, cultures and traditions 
was an all-India feature at the beginning of the medieval period and 
against this background his was indeed a heroic attempt in socializa¬ 
tion and democratization of religion and the scriptures. Besides 
the Mahabharata, he wrote a few more books on the Ramayanic 
and the Chandi themes, such as, the fi/VaoAra Ramayana, ,Xhe Bichitra 
Ramayana and the Chandi Purana. In all these works the kernel 
stories of the originals have been proliferated by analogical/homo¬ 
logical or parallel innovations and the mode of composition has 
been simple, direct and versified in the free style of the 'Dandi' 
metre. He set the ideals for the succeeding generations of writers 
of epics and Puranas in Oriya. Thus Sarala Das is aptly called the 
'adikavV and the history of Oriya literature actually dates from him. 
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(a) The Medieval Period 
(i) The Religious Trend 

Oriya literature of the early and the medieval periods was 
largely motivated by religious movements. The main cults which 
inspired the literature of the period are Buddhism, Nathism, Saivism, 
Saktism, Tantricism and Vaishnavism. Each of these religious 
sects produced some literature in their bid to provide their faith, 
philosophy and liturgy with textual authority and propagate them far 
and wide among the masses who would not understand Sanskrit. 
Although the burden of the abstract and the spiritual aspects of 
religion was heavy on their works, flashes of creativity and artistry 
are not wholly absent in them. Pieces like Batsa Das's Kalasa 
chautisa, Jasobant Das's Govindachandra gita, Narayanananda 
Abadhuta Swami's Rudrasudhanidhi carry a lot more intrinsic literary 
value than religious pedantry. It is to be admitted to the credit of 
the saint-poets of the period that they innovated and developed 
certain typical forms and genre of poetry, such as, Bhajana, 
Janana, Stuti, Chautisa, Koiii, Poi, Baramasi, Chaupadi, Boli, 
Ogala, Patala, Malika, etc. They also created prototypes^f the 
Sanskrit epics; the Puranas, Gita, Samhifa, Sambada, Mahatmya, etc., 
which are typical to Oriya. At a later stage, some of them even 
composed romances in an ornate style depicting the amorous 
activities of their gods and goddesses. 

The cult of Jagannath, which, of course, resulted as a thesis 
of many sects, formed the strongest foundation of the Oriya religious 
literature. The literature of the cult (which mainly consists of the 
writings of the Panchasakhas, namely, Balaram, Jagannath, Achyuta- 
nanda, Jasobanta and Ananta) was based on a rigid ethical back¬ 
ground as the cult itself. The myths and legends connected with Lord 
Jagannath are not only sparse but also do not contain any sensitive 
or sensuous theme. His Buddhist followers never spoke of the sexo- 
yogic practice of the Vajrayana or Sahajayana. His Saivite and 
Sakta followers never qualified Him with the gross and sensuous 
aspects of their cult, and His Vaishnavite followers, instead of 
relating the amorous 'Lila' of Radha and Krishna in Vrindaban, 
interpreted it metaphorically in the human body in the context of 
'Pinda-Brahmanda-Vada'. A sensuous episode like the 'Rasa-Lila' 
has been described by Achyutananda in his nitya-rasa in terms of 
Yogic esoterism. Poets like Sarala Das and Chaitanya Das condemn 
the love-dalliance of Krishna as most unethical and immoral. Both 
the Buddhists and the Vaishnavites of the Orissan brand very con¬ 
sciously discarded the Sahajiya practice of taking Female Force 
(Mudra), inspite of the Tantric substratum of their religious doctrines. 
This streak of puritanism and spiritualism in the religious literature of 
Orissa has greatly influenced Oriya national character. 
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It is only at a later stage, after the death of Sri Chaitanya 
(circa 1534 A. D.) when due to a split between the Orissan and 
the Gaudiyan brands of Vaishnavites sectarian rivalry became so 
tense that each of the sects developed the literary medium as a 
powerful instrument of operation against its opponents and some 
really good poetry with a religious fervour was then produced. At 
that time even Purusottama Das, a poet and devotee of Lord 
Jagannath, portrayed the heroic Lord of the Kanchi-Kaveri tradition 
as the love-lorn Sri Krishna dallying with Maniki, a milkmaid, out to 
sell curd on the bank of the Chiiika lake. Jagannath was identified 
with Krishna from an earlier period. Sarala Das in his Wlahabharata 
traced the origin of Jagannath to the unburnt corpse of Sri Krishna 
thrown into the sea. According to him, because of the sins com¬ 
mitted by Krishna in his affairs with the Gopis his body could not 
be consumed by fire. That body reached the shores of Puri in the form 
of a log of wood from which the image of Jagannath was carved out, 
it assuming the form of Buddha-Narayana. Thereafter he was 
conceived as Buddha, Nirakara, Sunya Purusa, Purusottama; characte¬ 
ristically very much opposed to Srikrishna of the Dwapara Yuga. 
Even in Ganesha Bibhuti Tika the author Bhupati Bhanja treats Radha 
as the sister of Krishna with a view to cover up their erotic image 
under the shades of Buddhist fraternity. But the impact of Jayadev's 
Gitagovinda and the popularity of the cult of Gopal-Krishna esta¬ 
blished by Shri Chaitanya and his followers became so overwhelming 
under the patronage of king Prataparudradeva (1497—1540) that it 
inspired many devotees of Jagannath to accept both Srikrishna and 
Sri Chaitanya as the incarnations of Jagannath and sing the glory 
of Radha-Krishna as the Lila of Jagannath. Thus Jagannath emerged 
in the form of Gopal-Krishna and with that the 'Waves of Delight' 
(Dinakrushna Das's Rasakallola as translated by John Beams) 
came rising on the dry world of medieval Oriya religious 
poetry. 

(ii) The Romantic Trend 

Love as a theme of literature originated in religious poetry. In 
the Hindu pantheon every god has his consort (s). Apart from 
treating them metaphysically as 'Sakti' (Power symbol) the saint- 
poets occasionally treated them anthropomorphically as wives, be¬ 
loveds, paramours, playmates and peeped into their private lives. 
Ultimately with the rise of the Radha cult in the fold of Vaishnavism 
the concept of power symbol became secondary to the concept of 
love symbol. Jayadev's Gitagovinda set an all-time record of the 
shift of emphasis to love in religious literature. 

The Oriya Vaishnava poets, particularly those categorised as the 
followers of the Gaudiyan school, took up this trend. The Jaganna- 
thites, Saivitesand Ramites competed with them and some pseudo- 
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saints also made their debut and made free use of the romantic 
love theme in their works more for the sake of fun. Thus, the 
dimension of love and romance expanded in the Oriya religious litera- 
ture. 


The impact of the religious love poetry on a decadent society 
was explosive. Eroticism was equated with aestheticism and both 
were considered consubstantial. The unstable socio-political situa¬ 
tion that arose with the downfall of the Gajapati rule, the court of the 
lust and luxury-prone despotic chieftains, and the desperate public 
with shattered morals and ethical standards directly or indirectly 
patronised the literature of this kind. Foilowing the sectarian writers 
the secular and non-religious writers also joined this movement. In 
the process, gradually religious poetry was supplanted by romance, 
divine love by sensuous earthly love, and gods and goddesses well 
replaced by princes and princesses or simpiy men and women. 

The medieval romances are thematically classifiable into three 
groups: religious, sub-religious and non-religious. The religious 
class is further divisible into three sub-groups on the basis of cult 
orientation, such as, Radha-Krishna, Ram-Sita and Siva-Parvati. Tho 
sub-religious class includes works based on Puranic stories and 
characters or secondary and peripheral deities like Usha-Aniruddha, 
Subhadra-Arjuna, Nala-Damayanti, etc. The non-religious class 
contains works based on stories woven round imaginary characters. 
Poet Upendra Bhanja's works Baidohisabilasa, Subhedrc-parinaya 
and Labanyabati may be taken as representative works of these 
three classes respectively. Besides Upendra Bhanja, the other major 
authors who contributed to this genre are Dinakrushana Das, Lokanath 
Vidyadhara, Jadumani Mahapatra, Abhimanyu Samantasimhara, 
Bishnu Das, Bhakta Charan Das, Raghunath Bhanja, Brajanath 
Badajena, Kavisurya Baladev Rath, etc. 

Structurally the medieval romances are distinctive too. They 
are marked for a number of common formal features. A book is divided 
into several poems (chhanda). Each poem is composed in a separate 
metre (vrutta). The poem at the outset serves as the prologue, 
and is called 'mangalacharana'. It contains invocations to the Lord 
of the poet's creed or Jagannath, briefs on the theme and design of 
the book, makes a self-statement on the merits of the work and 
appeals to the critics for favour of appreciation. Similarly, the final 
poem contains the recapitulation, the resultant moral and philosophy, 
and personal data of the author. The poems in the body of the book 
are conjoined successively with flash-backs and flash-forwards. At 
the end of each poem the poet invokes his Lord and mentions his 
authorship (Bhanita). 
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As regards plot structure, more or less, many works fit into a 
standard frame. The heroine being the main point of attraction, her 
life from birth to youth is narrated first. A major portion is devoted to 
describe her physical beauty and sports with her friends or ladies in 
waiting. At the point when a suitable bridegroom is needed for her 
marriage, the character of the hero is introduced. He is also thoroughly 
portrayed. As the negotiation goes on at the family level, they come to 
know each other through dreams, secret messengers or some other 
devices and then pine for early union. Finally, the marriage takes 
place and they enjoy a very lustful conjugal life. The movement of 
the plot is mainly motivated by the description of the physical charms 
of the hero and the heroine, passionate longing, union and 
separation. 

Besides eroticism, the other distinctive attribute of the 
literature of this kind is the stylization of language. The poems are 
conceived as sculptures in language and have concrete solidity of 
dictional tapestry. The words here not only mean but sound and 
show. The material importance of the words is stressed so much 
that Upendra Bhanja, the master builder of this genre, states proudly 
that 'he has to cross through the ocean of words for composing 
the poem' (Kotibrahmanda-sundari). Poetry for them was more 
of artistic organization of words than of thought or story contents. 
They composed voluminous works with words of the same initial 
phoneme occurring at the beginning of each metrical line, words 
composed of only consonants or one class of consonants or only 
vowels, words that produce other morphemic units by truncation, 
addition and suppletion of the constituent phonemes, words that 
have same phonemic shapes but different semontic functions, words 
that can carry different meanings in varying contexts, words that can 
by arrangement and co-occurrence produce audio-visual pictures and 
so on. 

The language of the medieval romances is purely literary, 
heavily ornamental and highly Sanskritized. The resources of Oriya as 
a vernacular speech were greatly enhanced through this type of 
literary practices. The language that was once despised as unfit 
for literary use and was timidly used by the religious poets with 
lots of self explanations in support of their venture, now emerged 
as a viable medium for very sophisticated and intricate literary 
activities. 

Lyricism or musicality is another important aspect of the 
romances. There is no dichotomy between the poem or chhanda 
and song. All the poems are tuned and meant for singing. The 
common man who even does not understand and a word of its high- 
flown language experiences the poetry through its musicality. The 
poets were essentially expert metricists and structured all sorts of 
complex metres with different rhyming and rhythmic patterns. 
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Apart from the lyrical cantos contained in the romances, the 
medieval period has also a rich harvest of lyrics, commonly called 
'Odisi'songs. The Chautisa, Chaupadi, Chhanda, Champu, Padyavali, 
etc., are some of the best lyrical types of the period. These are 
based on the themes of either love or devotion and provide the 
subject matter for the composition of Odisi dance chores. Most 
of the saint-poets and romance writers composed some iyrics, but 
at a later stage some pure lyricists greatly enriched this genera. 
The most prominent among these poets are Kavisurya Baladev 
Rath, Gopal Krushna Patnaik, Gaurahari, Banamali and a few others. 
Kavisurya also composed a lyrical play entitled 'Kishorachandrananda 
C/iampu'. It seems this trend came into vogue under the impact 
of the Gitagovinda, the lyrics of Vidyapati, Kirtanas of the Goudiya 
Vaishnavas, and the songs of Kabir, Mira Bai, Sur Das, etc. The 
contributions of two saint-poets; Salabeg, the Muslim devotee of 
Jagannath; and Bhima Bhoi, the tribal poet of the Mahima cult are 
immense in enriching the religious lyrics in Oriya. 

(b) The Modern Period 

The Oriya literature emerged in a changed form in the later 
half of the 19th century. This happened obviously due to the 
influence of the western literature. Certain historical factors were 
responsible for channelising and permeating this westerly influx of 
literary ideas and trends into the age-old literary tradition of Orissa. 
Firstly under the pressure of British domination western life and 
culture assumed a superior and influential position. Further the 
influence of the missionary activities and the spread of English 
education strengthened the foundation of westernization. 

The western influence characterised the Oriya literature created 
after 1870 with some sharply outlined distinctiveness. Those may 
be summerised as follows; 

(i) In poetry innovations in the theme, form, style and metre 
of the epical and the episodical poems and in the lyrical poems 
new forms like ode, elegy, sonnet, epistles, etc., were introduced. 

(ii) In prose new genre like novel, short story, essay, belles- 
lettre, travelogue, etc., emerged and literary criticism stressed on 
new norms and values pertaining to both theme and style. 

(iii) In drama, besides change in piot and structure, dialogues 
in prose and blank verse came into vogue. 

(iv) In all the above three types of writings translations and 
adaptations of the English works added new dimensions. 
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The western influence, in general, was formal and aspectual. 
Excepting a few adherents of the old school, majority of the authors 
evolved a process of assimilating modernity with indigenous tradition. 
They did not repudiate tradition but redeemed it from the shackles 
of religious sectarianism and vuluptuous extravagance. What 
we find new in them precisely amounts to projection of humanism, 
naturalism and nationalism in the themes, and simplicity, directness 
and compactness in the style. They borrowed certain western 
forms and ideas for revitalising our heritage. Michael Madhusudan 
Dutta's Meghnad Badh (1861) in Bengali and Radhanath Rai's 
Mahajatra (1892) in Oriya are but the modern versions of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata themes written under the shadow 
of Virgil, Homer, Shakespeare and Milton alongside of Valmiki, 
Vyasa, Kalidas and Bhababhuti. 

Westernization spread into Oriya literature in a slow and gradual 
process. Many were the persons who steered its course since the 
days of the missionaries. But the stalwarts who gave it some totality 
and stability arereckonable as follows; Radhanath Rai (1848—1908) 
and Madhusudan Rao (1853—1912) ushered in revolutionary 
changes in poetry. Fakir Mohan Senapati (1843—1918) inducted 
the fiction, Ramashankai Ray (1857—1931) innovated the drama, 
and Gourishankar Ray (1838—1917) and Vishwanath Kar (1864— 
1934) instituted journalism and new criticism. Again among these 
selected few Radhanath Rai stands out as the chief mentor. His 
life and achievements present a test case for estimating the depth 
and dimension of western impact on Oriya literature. 

Radhanath was English educated, well versed in Bengali and 
placed in a high position in the Education service. He manipulated 
plots and characters from the western literature, fixed them in Orissan 
setting and linked them with local history and myths. Further, he 
rennovated the stylised form of Oriya medieval romances by 
discarding intersection of Chhandas, metrical assortment, com¬ 
plexity of versification, prologue and epilogue, rhetorical devices 
and ornamentation, sensuous portrayal of the characters; and 
introduced instead, simplicity and directness in diction, well ordained 
metrical sentences with finite verbs, use of common vocabulary: 
use of single metre of simple structure, rhyming between penultimate 
vowels (Upadha) of the lines, realistic description of nature and 
human beings, and tragedy. All these innovations marked the 
emergence of a new era in Oriya literature. 

The pioneers were followed by groups of writers who came 
in three successive phases and set up distinct schools in Oriya 
literature, viz., the nationalistic school of the Satyavadi group 
(1910-20), the neo-romantic-idealistic school of the Sabuj group 
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(1920—35) and the Leftist group (1936—■46). With the achieve¬ 
ment of India's independence in 1947, as in other walks of life, 
in literature also a change of outlook became imperative. A brief 
survey of the development of modern Oriya literature in different 
branches, areas and genre is given below. 

(i) Poetry 

The trends set by Radhanath In narrative poetry and Madhu- 
sudan in lyrics were further developed by their junior contemporaries 
Gangadhar Meher, Nanda Kishore Bal, Satchidananda Tribhuban- 
d ev, Bada Kumar Balabhadra Dev, Chandra Mohan Maharana, 
Chintamani Mohanty, Kamapal Misra, Mrutyunjaya Rath, etc. 
Particularly Gangadhar Meher and Nanda Kishore Bal expanded the 
frontiers of modern Oriya poetry by bringing in nature and folk 
elements into its fold. 

Around 1915 a movement was set afoot by the poets and 
writers of the Satyavadi school. It began at first with anti-Radha- 
nath reactions and later formed into a distinct school of Oriya litera¬ 
ture. The Satyavadi group was basically committed to politics and 
nationalism. Literature was taken up by them as a medium for re¬ 
orienting the cultural ethos of the Oriya people and for reviving 
the Oriya nationalism. Utkalmani Gopabandhu Das, Pandit 
Nilakantha Das and Pandit Godavarish Mishra wrote lyrics, 
ballads, narratives, etc., stimulating a historical sense of national pride 
and glory among the Oriyas, and highlighted the contemporary reali¬ 
ties of subordination, poverty, exploitation and disintegration from 
which the people of Orissa suffered. Gopabandhu blended hu¬ 
manism with nationalism as a true associate of Gandhiji. Some 
younger writers like Padma Charan Patnaik, Godavarish Mohapatra, 
Kuntala Kumari Sabat, Laxmikant Mohapatra and Narayan Mohan 
De appeared in the scene and enriched Oriya literature by their 
numerous lyrics and other literary compositions. 

The twenties kept the elder poet-patriots of the Satyavadi 
group busy in the freedom struggle. Literature was left to the 
younger folk. A group of under-graduates in their teens burst on 
the scene during this period and took the lead. They iwere ; 
Annada Shankar Ray, Kalindi Charan Panigrahi, Baikunthanath 
Patnaik, Sarat Chandra Mukherji and Harihar Mohapatra, the poets 
belonging to the Sabuja group. They had realised the changed 
situation of the post-First World War society—the age-old tradi¬ 
tions of the nations were losing ground, the old systems were falling 
apart and there were lots of activities everywhere to reconstitute a 
new world order. They felt concerned and disturbed not just for 
their own people or region but for entire mankind and reacted with 
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their youthful spirit, in anger or agony, against the prevailing situa¬ 
tion. In disgust, they preferred to dwell in a dreamland escaping 
from the realities. They listened to the new voices at the national 
and international levels and tuned themselves accordingly. The 
influence of Rabindranath Tagore and the neo-romantic poets of 
the 'KalloT group in Bengal on these young Oriya poets is discernible. 
Annada Shankar Ray, who later established himself as a reputed 
writer in Bengali, was greatly responsible in spearheading this new 
movement in Orissa. The Sabuja poets introduced a new lyrical 
grace and musicality into Oriya poetry and made it a befitting vehicle 
for expressing international ideas and trends. The new poetic trend 
set by the Sabuja group of poets, whose poetry for most part were 
vague and the images far-fetched, had, however, a far-reaching 
influence on the subsequent development of Oriya poetry. The 
Sabuja poets had the blessings of late Biswanath Kar, the celebrated 
editor of the Utkal Sahitya, the most powerful and popular Oriya 
literary journal of the period, and were encouraged by regular publi¬ 
cation of their writings in this celebrated journal. 

However, in the thirties Kalindi Charan Panigrahi and Baikuntha- 
nath Patnaik, the two talented poets and writers of the Sabuja 
group, had changed their literary attitude keeping in tune with the 
changing socio.-political conditions in the country. A new trend 
of socio-realism was gradually gaining ground and a new line of 
writers emerged under the banner of the 'Nabajuga Sahitya Sansad' 
which was formed in 1936 under the leadership of the Marxist youth 
leader Bhagabati Charan Panigrahi. They made poetry a vehicle 
of revolutionary ideology and in place of mystic realization of love 
and beauty through graceful lyrics as practised by the preceding 
group of poets, they introduced into literature stark realism of life 
and the grief, sufferings and struggles of the poor and down-trodden 
found expression in their writings. Sachidananda Routroy (1915), 
the most talented poet and writer of the group, was in the vanguard 
of this new movement. Ananta Patnaik, Manmohan Misra and 
a few others followed the line and strengthened the movement. 

Two talented individual poets—Mayadhar Mansinha and 
Radhamohan Gadanayak distinguished themselves during the 
period on their own and have enriched Oriya literature by their 
numerous contributions. Mansinha's aestheticism, and Gada- 
nayak's lyricism and metrical virtuosity have brought them pheno¬ 
menal success. Binoda Chandra Nayak is another poet of the 
period who has earned reputation as a romantic-surrealist poet. 

The post-independence period started with de-politicisation in 
poetry. Sachidananda Routroy who once inducted politics in poetry, 
now resurrected it from politics and made it relevant in personal 
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context. This trend was soon taken over by some younger poets 
like Guru Prasad Mohanty (1924), Ramakanta Rath (1934), 
Sitakant Mohapatra (1937) and others who transfused a sense of 
aestheticism and intellectualism into Oriya poetry. Having no 
apparent attachment towards any cult or creed they stand out as 
individuals and their poetic consciousness is primarily self-centred 
and is informed with a philosophic attitude. Poetry to them means 
intellectual perception and inquiry. Guru Prasad's attachment 
with and trust in Indian culture while being influenced by western 
thought, particularly by T. S. Eliot, has given a new dimension 
to his poetry. The cultural contents of Sitakant Mohapatra's 
poetry and his intelligent use of Indian myths and symbols give his 
poetry a distinctive mark. Ramakanta Rath is distinguished for his 
immaculate style and inimitable idiom. The ennui of modern existence 
is the main theme of his poetry and it has become the tour de force 
of many modern poets writing now. Durga Charan Parida, Benu- 
dhar Rout, Durga Madhab Mishra, Jagannath Prasad Das, 
Soubhagya Misra, Deepak Misra, Bhanuji Rao, Bibek Jena, 
Rajendra Kishore Panda, Harihar Misra, Bramhotri Mohanty, 
Pratibha Satapathy, Brajanath Rath, Praharaj Satyanarayan Nanda, 
Saroj Ranjan Mohanty, Prasanna Misra, to mention a few are some 
of the poets who have distinguished themselves in the realm of 
modern Oriya poetry. These poets regularly feature in journals 
and periodicals and some of them have brought out their own 
anthologies. Rabi Singh (1932) is another major force in Oriya 
poetry who has written some good poems without least pretension 
to modernism. His poetry transmit an outburst of anger and pro¬ 
test against the establishment. 


(ii) Drama 

The drama as a distinct literary genre was non-existent in old 
literature. Poems like Chhanda, Chaupadi and Champu were 
commonly used in Pala, Jatra, Lila, Suanga, etc. In the 19th cen¬ 
tury, lyrical plays called 'Gitabhinaya' were composed or compiled 
for the Jatra type of folk performances. One of the most celebrated 
writers of this form of play was Baishnab Papi. 


The shape of the drama depended on contemporary milieu 
and in the beginning it drew heavily from Indian mythology, the 
Puranas, history, as well as legends. The Hindu divinities and the 
Puranic characters are endowed with human attributes which readily 
lend themselves for dramatisation. A kind of universality and 
idealisation of tension and conflicts could be realised through them. 
Such dramas without the paraphernalia of stage-craft was existing 
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from remote past. In recent times elaborate stage techniques have 
been evolved to give it a modern touch. So, the growth of Oriya 
drama can be traced as a continuous organic growth. 

The drama in its modern form evolved through three successive 
stages under the leadership of Ramashankar Ray from 1880 to 
1920, Aswini Kumar Ghosh from 1920 to 1940 and Kali Charan 
Patnaik from 1940 to 1955. 

The Babaji written by Jagamohan Lala in 1877 is claimed 
to be the first modern Oriya play. After that Ramashankar Ray 
emerged as the leading playwright of his time starting with his 
Kanchi-Kaveri in 1881. A striking feature of his plays is the 
blending of the English and the Sanskrit dramatic techniques. 
His success attracted some of his contemporaries to try their hands 
in play writing and among them Kamapal Misra and Bhikari Charan 
Patnaik achieved considerable success. Besides Cuttack, Oriya 
theatre movement became popular at three other centres in Orissa, 
viz., Chikiti, Paralakhemundi and Kharial under the patronage of the 
local feudal chiefs : Radhamohan Rajendra Dev, Padmanabha 
Narayan Dev and Bira Vikram Deo respectively. Plays were 
written and produced at these places with more adherence to the 
models of Sanskrit drama. 

Aswini Kumar Ghosh (1872—1962) was the next great 
Oriya dramatist with a prolific pen. He wrote about fifty plays 
beginning with Bhisma in 1916. His major contribution is to the 
development of Oriya historical drama, although he wrote some 
plays with mythological and social themes. Nationalism is the 
dominant tone in many of his plays. The influence of the English 
plays, particularly that of Shakespeare, and the Bengali plays of 
D. L. Ray can be traced in the plays written by Aswini Kumar. 
Pandit Godavarish Mishra wrote two historical plays—Purushottam- 
deva and Mukundadeva with a patriotic overtone. 

The next landmark in Oriya drama was the emergence of Kali 
Charan Patnaik (1898—1978) who ushered in the modern age in 
Oriya theatre with his Girl's School, Bhata and other social plays 
dealing with contemporary problems. He also wrote a few his¬ 
torical and mythological plays. He managed a theatre of his own, 
namely, the Orissa Theatres, founded in 1940 where most of 
his plays were staged. In plot construction, stage technique and 
introduction of themes with contemporary social context he set the 
norm for his contemporary as well as succeeding playwrights. He 
ran his theatre with regular shows on commercial basis and recruited 
young actors and actresses and trained them to play various roles 
in his plays. Many of these actors and actresses have now become 
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famous both on the stage and in films. Under his spell many talented 
dramatists like Rama Chandra Mishra, Kamal Lochan Mohanty, 
Bhanja Kishore Patnaik, Gopal Chhotray, Narasimha Mohapatra, 
Manoranjan Das, Bhubaneswar Misra, Ananda Shankar Das 
and Kartik Chandra Ghosh have enriched Oriya drama by their 
numerous contributions. 

The drama in general used to be treated so far more as a literary 
device for mass entertainment than a genuine form of literature 
in its own right. This trend prevailed till the early sixties although 
a new trend was set afoot by some amateur groups following the 
production of Agami (1950), a psychological play written on the 
Ibsenian model by Manoranjan Das (1923). During the transition 
period the amateur stage carried on the movement with translations 
of modern European plays and dramatic adaptation of some popu¬ 
lar Oriya novels. Pranabandhu Kar, Gopal Chhotray and Mano- 
ranjan Das did most of the job and ushered in a new movement in 
Oriya theatre. By the end of the sixties a new band of playwrights 
came up headed by two highly talented innovators ; Biswajit 
Das (1938) and Bijoy Kumar Mishra (1936). Biswajit Das entered 
the field in the early fifties and some of his plays were successfully 
staged by the 'Srujani', an amateur dramatic organisation. 
Since then he has written many experimental plays for the amateur 
theatre groups. Bijay Kumar Mishra began his career with Janani 
(1960) trailing on the beaten track, but in 1968 he wrote an experi¬ 
mental play Sababahakamane which brought him to prominence 
as a successful modern playwright. New dramatic experiments 
in the west have made their impact felt on the Oriya theatre and 
Aranya Fasal (1969), an experimental play by Manoranjan Das 
has won him laurels. The other promising practitioners of this 
genre are Akshay Kumar Mohanty, Prafulla Kumar Rath, Ratnakar 
Chaini, Basanta Kumar Mohapatra, Kartik Chandra Rath, Bijay 
Nanda, Ramesh Chandra Panigrahi, Jadunath Das Mohapatra 
and Jagannath Prasad Das. 

(Hi) Prose 

The growth of Oriya prose in the early and the medieval period 
was weak and wobbly. Its earliest specimens are the epigraphical 
records, votive tales like Somanath Brata Katha, fragments of com¬ 
mentaries, translations in the body of poetry texts like Sisuveda, 
and Madala panji, the chronicle of Jagannath temple at Puri. 
Small religious treatises like Tulabhina; Rudrasudhan/dhiby Nataya- 
nananda Abadhut Swami (C. 14th-15th century), Chatura B/noda by 
Brajanath Badajena (1730—1795); Hasyakallola by Kavisurya 
Baladev Rath (1780—1845) and Prastaba Chintamani by Nilambar 
Vidyadhara (late 18th century) mark the subsequent stages of 
development of Oriya prose. In comparison to poetry, as in other 
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literatures, the development of prose in Oriya was a slow process. 
The authors who were primarily poets casually experimented in 
pieces of prose. However, in the process, the foundation of Oriya 
prose was laid. 


The rise and development of Oriya prose in the nineteenth 
century was chiefly due to the impact of western education and 
culture. It is, however, to be admitted that the Christian missionaries 
took the lead in this direction. Missionaries like Carrey, Marshman 
and Ward in their zeal to spread Christianity among the ocal people 
published religious tracts in Oriya and boosted it up through writing 
of text books for the missionary schools founded by them. They 
also published Christian religious tracts in the Journals Jnanaruna 
(1849), Praboodha Chandrika (1856) and Arunodaya (1861) 
brought out by them. The products of the English missionary 
schools succeeded them in these activities and popularised the use 
of prose in education, administration and literature. They also 
established the first printing press in Orissa. The Utl<ai Dipika 
(1866) edited by Gouri Shankar Ray and published from the 
Cuttack Printing Company press virtually marked the starting point 
of modern Oriya prose. Later, Oriya prose developed in two different 
streams—fictional and non-fictional. 

(a) Fiction 

The first Oriya novel Saudamini was written by Ram Shankar 
Ray in 1877. His other novel 'Bibasini' appeared in 1891. 
Pac/mama//by Umesh Chandra Sarkar appeared in 1888. Gopal- 
ballav Das's novel Bhima Bhuyan appeared in 1908. This is the 
first Oriya novel on tribal life. The first major break in Oriya novel 
was, however, made by Fakir Mohan Senapati with the publication 
of his Chha'man Athagunth in 1898 which was serialised in the 
'Utkal Sahitya', the famous literary periodical of the time. Fakir 
Mohan is acknowledged as the Father of the Oriya novel. He was 
an ingenious createor of art and a convincing interpreter of life. 
He wrote only four novels, viz., Chha'man Athagunth, Mamu, 
Prayaschita and Lachhama and twenty short stories, but his crafts¬ 
manship in the organisation of plot, portrayal of character and 
employment of the colloquial language and style gave a definite 
form to the emerging Oriya novel. His contemporary as well as 
succeeding novelists followed his pattern and developed Oriya 
fiction on the sure foundations laid by him. Among, these novelists 
the names of the following deserve mention: Chintamani Mohanty, 
Nanda Kishore Bal, Ramachandra Acharya, Tarini Charan Rath 
and Godavarish Misra. 
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In the third decade of the century a new generation of 
writers appeared on the scene. They initiated some changes in the 
form and technique of the novel and took up themes with a new 
social awareness. Kuntala Kumari Sabat (1901—1938) flourished 
as a woman novelist of repute. In style and treatment of subject 
matter she followed the line set by Fakir Mohan. The Sabuja group 
of writers, seven in all, jointly wrote a novel called 'Basanti' 
(1924—26) with emancipation of women as its theme. Baishnab 
Charan Das in his novel Manemane (1928) presented psycho-analy¬ 
tical delineation of the character of a schizophrenic woman. In 
the Malajanha (1929) Upendra Kishore Das depicted the suffer¬ 
ing of a young widow. Kalindi Charan Panigrahi wrote Matiramanisa 
(1931) creating the memorable character of 'Baraju'as a Gandhian 
protagonist. The new wave flourished under the encourgement 
of the'Mukura Upanyasa Mala'the 'Ananda Lahari Upanyasa Mala' 
and such other publishing organisations and achieved perceptible 
progress both in quantity and quality. Kanhu Charan Mohanty 
(1906) is the most prolific writer of the period. He rose to fame 
with the publication of 'Ha Anna'in 1935, which with its background 
of the great Orissa Famine of 1866 ushered in a new trend of social 
realism. His famous social novel Sast/ came out in 1945, He 
has so far written more then fifty novels which are widely read. The 
next major novelist after him is his younger brother Gopinath 
Mohanty (1914). He established himself as a major force in Oriya 
fiction after the publication of his novel Para/a in 1945. Shri 
Mohanty has achieved unique success in giving a realistic portrayal 
of the tribal life in his novels Dad/ Budha, Paraja and Amrutara 
Santan. A deep sense of humanism permeates all through his 
work. He is a master craftsman in Oriya prose and has explored 
new possibilities of Oriya prose style. By now he has written about 
twenty novels and has been honoured the prestigious Jnanapitha 
award for his novel Matimatal. 

Among others who have enriched Oriya novel mention may 
be made of Chandramani Das, Kamalakanta Das, Rajkishore Patnaik, 
Satyananda Behura, Nityananda Mohapatra, Pranakrushna Samal, 
Surendra Mohanty, Jnanendra Varma, Laxmidhar Nayak, Basanta 
Kumari Patnaik, Bibhuti Patnaik, Gokulananda Mohapatra, Santanu 
Kumar Acharya, Krushna Prasad Misra, Govinda Das and Chandra 
Sekhar Rath. A number of young novelists are now in the field 
and some of them are gaining popularity among the novel reading 
public. 

Short Story 

Fakir Mohan Senapati's Lachamania appeared in 1868 
in the columns of the Oriya journal Bodhadaylni 0 Sambadabahika. 
It is claimed to be the first short story in Oriya. Later Fakir Mohan 
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wrote many good short stones and the twenty stories collected 
and published in the two volumes of his5Ga//oa6a//ja’^(1917) 
are hailed to be his masterpieces. His language and style both in 
the novel and the short stories are very forceful and make ample 
use of the colloquial speech and idiom. The use of subtle humour 
and irony makes his novels and stories all the more enjoyable. 
Fakir Mohan, the Father of Oriya novel, is also acclaimed as the 
Father of Oriya short story. 

In the field of short story writing. Fakir Mohan was closely 
followed by his contemporaries Chandra Sekhar Nanda, Daya- 
nidhi Misra, Dibyasingha Panigrahi, Laxmikanta Mohapatra, 
Bankanidhi Patnaik and many others. Towards 1920 there was 
a marked change in the theme and technique of short story writing 
in Oriya under western impact and the new movement was mostly 
spearheaded by the writers of the 'Sabuja' and the 'Baruni' groups. 
Fakir Mohan's reformative social attitude and elaborate plot cons^ 
truction was replaced by a variety of themes and poirrted projection 
of events and characters. The trend of Oriya short story writing 
has undergone many changes during the third and the fourth de¬ 
cades of this century. Leftist ideas and Freudian psycho-analysis 
have played their part and various experiments in style and technic 
have been made. The post-independence era has seen a rich har¬ 
vest of short stories in Oriya and many talented writers in this genre 
have come to prominence. 

The iist of Oriya short story writers, be that as selective as pos¬ 
sible, will be long enough as poets, novelists, playwrights and 
critics ail have tried their hands on it. Among the prominent short 
story writers the names of the following may, however, be mentioned ; 
Godabarish Mohapatra, Kalindi Charan Panigrahi, Bhagabati Pani¬ 
grahi, Gopinath Mohanty, Nityananda Mohapatra, Sachidananda 
Routray, Rajkishore Patnaik, Rajkishore Roy, Surendra 
Mohanty, Kishori Charan Das, Bama Charan Mitra, Manoj Das, 
Akhil Mohan Patnaik, Mohapatra Nilamani Sahu, Santanu Kumar 
Acharya, Krushna Prasad Misra, Bibhuti Patnaik, Binapani Mohanty, 
Chandra Sekhar Rath, Phaturananda (Rama Chandra Mishra), 
Basanta Kumar Satpathy, Bramhananda Panda, Achyutananda Pati 
and Rabi Patnaik. 

(b) Non-Fictional Prose 

Essay, belles-lettre, literary criticism, travelogue, autobiography, 
life history^ etc., came into vogue with the spread of modern English 
education and development of journalistic iiterature. 

The essay deveioped at its eariy phase in three successive stages 
—the missionary literature, the school text-books and the journals. 

It gained grounds as a form of iiterature during 1880—1900 in the 
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hands of Radhanath, Madhusudan and their contemporaries like 
Biswanath Kar, Jalandhar Dev, Krushna Prasad Chowdhury, 
Tarini Charan Rath, Chandra Sekhar Nanda and Sashi Bhusan Ray. 
In the early years of the present century another phase in essay 
writing began. Gradually Madhusudan's Sanskrit-ridden style 
got simplified, Biswanath's emotional outbursts were toned down 
and the range of subject-matter was widened beyond religion, 
morality and social reform. Gopal Chandra Praharaj introduced 
writings in lighter vein ; Jagabandhu Singh, Mohinimohan Sena- 
pati, Shyamsundar Rajguru, Gopinath Nanda, Mrutyunjay Rath, 
etc., wrote on problems concerning philosophy, sociology and 
literary criticism. They freed essay from the limits of text-books and 
made it less dreaded as lifeless pedantic literary exercises. 

The 'Satyavadi' group of writers, particularly Nilakantha Das, 
Krupasindhu Misra, Basudev Mohapatra took Oriya prose nearer 
to the reading public by making it attractive both in theme and style. 
Others who have made tangible contributions to Oriya essay writing 
are—Ratnakar Pati, Bipin Behari Ray, Braja Behari Mohanty, 
Harekrushna Mahtab, Chittaranjan Das, Golak Behari Dhal and 
Binod Kanungo. 

The genre of belles-lettre which had begun with Fakir Mohan, 
Gopal Chandra Praharaj and Govinda Chandra Tripathy flourished 
in the hands of Laxmikant Mohapatra, Krushna Prasad Basu, Kali 
Charan Patnaik, Nityananda Mohapatra, Kunjabehari Das, 
Phaturananda (Rama Chandra Mishra), Bhubaneswar Behera, 
Mahapatra Nilamani Sahu, Chaudhuri Hemakanta Mishra, Chandra 
Sekhar Rath and a few others. Their writings are enlivened with 
subtle humour, punget satire, personal tone, humane insight and 
conversational style. 

Literary criticism in the modern sense developed much later in 
Indian literature, and so is the case with Orissa. The English edu¬ 
cated writers introduced new trends in creative as well as critical 
writings. As critics, they started reviewing old literature on the 
standards of western criticism. Some of them launched a blatant 
attack on old literary ideals, whereas some struggled hard to re¬ 
establish them in the modern perspective. Thus the initial phase 
was a period of controversy between the old and the new ideals 
and the conflict was epitomised by counterpoising Upendra Bhanja 
(C. 1675—1725) and Radhanath Ray (1848—-1908) as the pro¬ 
tagonists of the old and the new school respectively. However, 
two literary journals, the IJtkaf Prabha (1891) and the (Jtkal Sahitya 
(1897) appearing at this juncture advocated and fostered a healthy 
trend in the study of both old and modern literature. 
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The first two decades of the present century witnessed the 
emergence of three scholarly critics : Shyama Sundar Rajguru 
(1866—1909), Gopinath Nanda (1869—1924) and Mrutyunjay 
Rath (1882—1924). They gave a new direction to the study of 
old literature by initiating comparative studies of the Oriya classics 
with their Sanskrit prototypes. In the twenties the Calcutta school 
of Oriya criticism emerged with the introduction of M. A., course in 
Oriya at the Calcutta University. Bijay Chandra Mazumdar's intro¬ 
ductory remarks in his Typical Selections from Oriya Literature 
(1921) raised some new controversies among the literary critics 
in Orissa. During this period Professor Arta Ballabh Mohanty 
(1887—1963) rose to the occasion and set out to prepare authenti¬ 
cated editions of the old Oriya classics. He founded the 'Prachi 
Samiti' in 1925 along with a few collaborators and brought out about 
fifty titles. His elaborate introductions to the Prachi publications 
of the Oriya classics were pieces of scholarly literary criticism. 

Pandit Nilakantha Das (1884—1967), an erudite scholar and 
political luminary in Orissa, made a quest of values and meanings 
in the literary and cultural traditions of Orissa. In his two volumes 
of Odia Sahityar Krama Parinama (1948) he postulated a concept 
of continuity in Oriya literature by linking up different phases and 
trends as the sequential manifestation of an indigenous culture, 
which essentially forms the core of Oriya literary tradition. He 
considered literature as an integral part of culture and traced its 
evolution through the course of cultural history. 

Until 1950, the main emphasis of Oriya literary criticism was 
on the old and the medieval literature. Modern literature was left 
to grow itself through various experimentations. Comments and 
reviews were often made, but they were mostly expository or 
corrective. There could not be any real critical appreciation due to 
want of proper literary criteria for assessment and the absence of 
sensitive readership. Literary criticism virtually remained confined 
to the classroom. Besides the professors and the students of 
Oriya literature, others seldom took interest in its growth. 

In the post-independence period the situation has somewhat 
changed. Now there is a new wave of Oriya literary criticism and 
many critical works on the ancient and the medieval classics as well 
as on modern authors have appeared. Oriya teachers of the colleges 
and the universities have also produced some doctoral dissertations 
which contribute to the growth and development of Oriya critical 
literature. But modern Oriya critical literature seems to grow with¬ 
out direction as there are few sound literary theoreticians to give 
it a solid footing. 
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Travelogue in Oriya appeared sporadically in the beginning 
of the present century. But later there was a spurt of travelogue 
writing in Oriya as many who went abroad preferred to write one. 
Some of the celebrated travelogue writers in Oriya are Mayadhar 
Mansingh, Golak Behari Dhal, Radhanath Rath, Kunja 
Bihari Dash, Sriram Chandra Das, Umesh Chandra Panigrahi, 
Gobind Das and Krushna Prasad Misra. 

The autobiography has proved to be an attractive genre of 
prose writing eversince Fakir Mohan Senapati (1843—1918) 
wrote the story of his life in 1917. Men of various walks—poli¬ 
ticians, litterateurs, social workers, etc., have written about their 
life and time. The autobiography of Nilakantha Das (1884— 
1967), Godavarish Misra (1886—1966), Harekrushna Mahtab 
(1899—1987), Kalindi Charan Panigrahi (1901—1991), Kali Charan 
Patnaik (1898—1978), Kunja Behari Dash (1914), Bharat 
Chandra Nayak (1887—1970), Pabitra Mohan Pradhan, 
Laxminarayan Sahu, Baishnav Pani (1882—1956) and Nanda 
Kishore Das deserve to be mentioned as outstanding works in 
the field. 

A number of biographies of eminent Oriyas, great Indian 
personalities and famous men and women of the world have app¬ 
eared in Oriya. In recent time a fictional biography in two volumes 
Satabdira Surya and Kulabrudha on the life of Utkal Gourab 
Madhusudan Das has been written by Surendra Mohanty. 
Both these volumes on the life and work of the founder of modern 
Orissa are of outstanding literary merit and make very interesting 
reading. The life of poetess Kuntala Kumari Sabat (1901—1938) 
written by Chakradhar Mohapatra is another interesting fictional 
biography. 

Oriya prose writing on subjects like science, technology and 
social sciences is yet to achieve its identity and meet the func¬ 
tional demands of the time. The 'Vigyan Prachar Samiti' founded 
in 1949 has done a creditable job in this area. The Text Book 
Bureau has also been preparing prose works on academic subjects 
since its inception in 1970. The potentiality of the Oriya language 
is, however, still to be explored to make it more suitable and effec¬ 
tive to write on scientific and technological subjects. 
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3. Oriya Folk Literature 

As per the Census of 1981 the percentage of literacy in Orissa 
was 34-12. Hence, about sixty-six per cent of the people 
of the state are illiterate. But many of these unlettered people, 
whom we refer as 'folk'are not really uneducated or totally devoid 
of poetic and artistic sensibility. There were largo number of poets, 
story-tellers, artists and knowledgeable persons among these 
unlettered men and women. They had acquired wonderful skill in 
giving expression to their feelings, ideas and experiences in memo¬ 
rable speech. Such speech, either in prose or poetry, once slips 
from some one's lips becomes the property of the society. The 
creator remains unknown like the architects and sculptors of the 
temples of Konarka, Bhubaneshwar, Puri and other places. This 
lip or oral literature gathers its strength and colour from the milieu 
of Oriya society and its environment. It is available all over the 
length and breadth of Orissa and the outlying Oriya-speaking tracts 
in its standard colloquial language and dialects. Like written litera¬ 
ture, it assumes several forms and styles. The Oriya folk literature 
consists of both prose and verse narratives, poems and songs, myths, 
dramas, rituals, proverbs, riddles and the like. The culture and 
tradition of the society is thus carried through oral literature. The 
most important characteristic of folk literature which is handed 
down from generation to generation is that it never loses its freshness 
as it always gets a fresh touch with the changing environment 
of the society. Its language is also not static like that of written 
literature. Due to the forgetful nature of human memory and the 
creative tendency of man, oral literature goes through changes. 

It is often said that the 'Oriya people, in general are emotional 
in nature and creative in spirit'. The spontaneous expression of 
emotions of the village folk is at the root of Oriya folk literaturo. 
It comes from the rich experience of life and the nature around 
them. In the year 1923, U. N. Dutta Gupta translated some Oriya 
folk-tales, a lullaby, fun, a puzzle or riddle into English. H. L. 
Mesurier, a Member of the Executive Council, Bihar and Orissa, 
saw the manuscript and commented "They are interesting and 
suggest a striking likeness to many of the German folk-tales on which 
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British children were brought up in my childhood." in fact, the 
vastness. Variety and comparability of the folklore of different lands 
and languages of the world have drawn the attention of the scholars 
since last two centuries. Although our literature is one thousand 
years old, a systematic collection and study of Oriya folklore started 
only in the fourth decade of the present century. Shri Chakradhar 
Mohapatra and Dr. Kunja Bihari Das are pioneers in this field. They 
and a few others began to recognise the presence of a vast floating 
body of folk traditions and practices in the contemporary society 
which were gradually vanishing. Dr. Das, through his untiring 
efforts, collected a vast body of folk literature which are still current 
in rural Orissa and published them in several volumes with scholarly 
introductions. It was chiefly through his endeavour that folk 
literature was introduced as a subject in the Oriya post-Graduate 
study and research curriculum at the University level Shri 
Mohapatra's collections have been published in one volume with 
a scholarly introduction. But so far, it has not been possible to 
make an exhaustive collection of the vast and varied oral literature 
existing in different regions of the state. Even if a lot has been 
collected, very little scientific analysis and study of the same has 
been attempted. It is also not possible to accomplish a task of 
this magnitude without a well organised effort which is vet to be 
started in Orissa. 

Some smaller genre of Folklore: its form and content 

The depth of feeling, sense of humour, satire, message of 
experience and beauty of life are nicely expressed in the smaller 
genre of Oriya folklore like proverbs, riddles, sayings, jestful com¬ 
ments in singing or speaking forms, etc. They are of many types 
some being in form of advice, some sarcastical, some suggestive and 
some just expressions of ideas and feelings. 

The folk literature of Orissa is rich in proverbs A large 
number of Oriya proverbs have been collected and published, 
the 'Lokabani Sanchayana' (a collection of proverbs, idioms, 
sayings, etc.), by Dr. K. B. Das, being the most comprehensive of 
them. Some Oriya proverbs with their approximate English 
rendering are given below; 

egi?9gii qa sgs® 9i§'’ 

as Sell 6f|0 9S9 919” 

Lone son does not play 
Single faggot does not burn. 
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df; ai0 fiao aiQ 

qSQ cieffl 9 sersQ aiQ i 

Let everything go save self-respect, which once lost cannot 
be regained. 

P19 qei sa 

ftaTea qq§ i 

A foolish son and a widowed daughter 
Burn the body sans fire. 

qaeasQ ciaiaH csfii 
y® ©Iff ai5 ecL ? 
flji sas® aeaiQH seat 
yft «i€ ei^ ? 

If the son is capable, there is no need to save wealth. 

If the son is incapable, there is no need to save wealth. 
St?, ©9^ 91 §91 
es f? ©5 a9 9101 I 

Whether palatable or not, take bitter dishes, 

Whether intelligible or not, read Geeta. 

§1 aj 09 609® 
a§ff 09 099, 

9I@ 0§ 9ai ©99 
0^91 91© §©l 099 I 

House at the village end is open to thieves. 

Untimely cultivation can serve no purpose but 
payment of tax. 

Taking curd at night invites fever, 

And marriage at old age is for others' enjoyment. 

061 a“ai99 99 06ii6i9 
Good qualities are for the world. 

And good appearance is for the cremation ground 
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The emotional, suggestive or informative contents of the 
proverbs take us to the realities of life. But the riddle is the 
creation of an intelligent mind having the object to tost the 
intelligence and common sense of the person to whom it is 
said. This form of folk literature is very old. It is popular among 
the people of all sections and age-groups. Children amuse 
themselves by putting amusing questions which make a person 
think to find out the answer. Grown up people also enjoy 
this as they try to outwit each other. Answer to a riddle is very 
simple but needs a thorough exercise of the brain to get at it. 
Some interesting riddles in Oriya with their English rendering 
and answers in brackets are quoted below ; 

aiQGQ GISfiil eG'ltllQI 

asGQ asQ eol 

Q©1 6«IQGQ I 

A person with matted lock goes ahead. 

Followed by the umbrella bearer. 

And the king sleeps on a bed of straw. (Pumpkin) 

Qcr Q’SK?!, 6lS flSaiHIQI CSoT) 

It is red red, if you water it, the plant is dead, (fire) 

3*^69 ®ia 

6 a ft «§ QiSg 01 GQiai qq qigi i cals') 

It is soft when unripe, but hard when ripe. 

Oath on your father and brother ; 

Please say what it is ? (earthen pot) 

Folklore is essentially a product of the agricultural civilization 
with a rural background. In Oriya there are numerous sayings, 
proverbs, etc., relating to agriculture a few examples of which 
are given below. 

aiQ as® 

08 ?!ai 601 ( 2 ® I 

Early plantation yields good harvest. 

Late plantation is fit for fodder. 
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«'QGg piiaQ e«a 

yffi eg qism iiwh eg e^ei i 

If it rains by the end of Magha (January-February) 
Glory to the king and glory to the kingdom. 

©0® ®9eQ f?l6'? 

€*l©16® PIGff I 
Rice dances in the earthen pot 

And Sunamundi rice (a variety of rice) dances in the paddv 
field. 


51G9 <s^9 eaieo qg 
One should look to business himself 
And cultivate the land in his own hand. 

■Bachana' or sayings are short or long verbal expressions in 
verse form. They are mostly on weather forecast, cultivation, 
selection of bullocks, etc., which aim at warning the farmers 
against odds and provide guidance to them. On weather 
forecast 'Dakabachana' runs as follows : 

qS ft ft€« ag aes 

«®9 egg ftaeei aieg, 

gft 6919969 a»e«Q 96g 

919 69169 991 §699969 I 

The rising sun smilingly disappears in the cloud 

Northern clouds pass over to the south 

Blue flies brood over fresh cowdung, 

Dakabachana says, O son, it must rain. 

On the cultivation of rice we find: 

Clio 9991^ 6919 8991 

99^ 9996 fi:©! 

6069 giQ qg19 690 G6I9 991 1 

The above 'Bachana' emphasises the need of water for 
cultivation. It indicates how many showers and how many 
drizzles are necessary 
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Lullaby, nursery rhyme, etc., torm an important aspect of 
folklore and are prevalent all over the world. Some Oriya nursery 
rhymes and lullabies collected and translated into English by 
Nilamani Senapati, the ex-Chief Editor of Gazetteers are given 
below ; 


ai ftwi ttwi 

■uiw awi i 

Brother Jack, brother lack 
There's a house on fire. 

Oh look back ! 

eifan S 0 ®e 0 «fl G©©e 
ai ftWI ®l®l 6©9§ I 
It is raining. 

The sun is shining. 

For brother jack's wedding, 

6Q|^€> §§ 6«I5§ 

ft® ai' fti'§ 
aifai SftiQ ei§ caQo" 

§ftl 9^ SftQ§ 1 
Little bride, little bride. 

Don’t go to the river side. 

The crocodile dwells there 
To swallow you in its lair. 
ftiaiQ S ai-a 
ftl' «6Q ftai 6ftl®9,^N 1 
What cares the weaver bird ? 

The storm can only swing its nest. 

Q^eiGQ 69 sieai enfeftCQ 991 
Q©|«ei QlOjag 991 99 69^ 1 
Gendalias are flying 
And flapping their plume. 

The princess is crying 

As she sees the old bridegroom. 
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ffQ6€l filOl ajs 

Ql el€i 3|Q oa 

2101 ai'<i Qi 9 i 0^qsQ 

§ai 901 aiQ0ig 

9IQ^ ail-^ SfllSS 601060 

0^M 060 eilQQI® I 

Swing elephant , swing 

Get inflated with water and wind. 

The elephant swings in king's garden 
to eat the kernel of the Kia plant, 

Kanhu swings in my lap to have a mouthful ot 
milk from my breast. 

6ai69 0iai 6{ji 
6a6r §2110169 020 aia'ai 
602 §aiai69 eai i 
Run Baya run 
Sleep in the field 
Where Mandia grows thick. 

Folk-songs 

The folk-songs are a major component of Oriya folk literature. 
In these songs the life and the rhythm of the Oriyas are depicted 
in all its variegated hues and colours, joys and sorrows. Every 
aspect of life find their expression in a most lively and imagi¬ 
native way. The Paikaboli or the martial songs, ploughman's 
songs, play songs of girls and boys, kandana (verbal expression 
of grief through songs at the time of the marriage and death), 
nursery rhymes, festive songs, songs of the boatmen and the 
cowherds, etc., are found in most part of the land and some of 
them have been collected and published. 


The pastoral songs of the cowherds are very interesting and 
heart-touching. While grazing their cattle the cowherd boy 
sing songs, sometimes to the accompaniment of some musical 
instruments like the flute and the pasture land resounds with 
their sweet note. 
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QlS GQO <?i?l 699 ©ETq GQI 

QfiQ 99 I 

919,81 9I§€9 69§ 999 691 

9^d affflffi” 99 I 

919 9(5'969 999 9169 691 

918§ 69IQQ 69160 I 

696991 909 § 99^9 691 

©199 91OT ©60 I 

9l9 9l99l$ 991 9^8169 

919 9S9I® 9§ 

Qy 9j“9l® 6a|i QG91 69| 

©19 §9 fffl©! 6991 1 

€96991 «15I0 691869 9^y GQI 

©JJe© ©IS' 99611 

919 90969 ©99 916© 691 

aOPlS” 0161 I 

In the backside of the house are the bushes of 
flowering cane. 

And there stand the big fields and swamps of 
village Kusanga. 

I sent news to them tying a knot at the end of 
the napkin 

That cream has not formed in the milk. 

The cows went up the hilly track. 

And the calves slept in the yard. 

Look at the strange behaviour of the 
cowherd maid. 

She weeps at the bathing ghat. 

The cows, Jaga and Balia are adept in 
eating grass 

And Hari is fit to walk long distances. 

And that small and handsome cow with 

blue teats yields ample milk. 

Tne milkmaid churns the milk. 

But no butter comes out. 

The cows go up the hilly tract. 

And the bull has not been given water to drink. 
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Tlie cowherds who tend cows are happy, but those who tend 
buffaloes are unhappy since they spend most of their time outside 
under a palm-leaf umbrella. This has been beautifully expressed in 
the foilowing song : 

QlQgn Glliid 6Q| 

ei|Q£ll QQ9 I 

qS«i ai 6109 99 aiMi 6fi)l 

S0I 0S9 i 

Happy are the cowherds who tend cows, 

I hose who tend buffaloes must have been sinners, 

As they spend most of their time under the 
palm-leaf umbrella. 

As the young girls and newly married women celebrate and 
enjoy Tij in nortti India and Molakala Punnemi in Rayalsima of 
Andhra Pradesh, the unmarried girls of Orissa also celebrate with 
pomp and grandeur the Kumar Purnima (the full-moon night in the 
month of Aswinaj. They dance, play and sing in the moonlit night 
of Kumar Purnima and worship the heroic and handsome God Kumar 
or Kartikeya with the hope to get a suitable partner in life like Karti- 
keya. The girls sing and perform a kind of frolicking dance called 
puchi. They enjoy the festival with song, play and mirth till late 
in the night. 


Women are generally more guided by sentiments and feelings 
and then joys and sorrows often find expression thtough songs, 
in rural Orissa, the newly married girls while leaving their parents' 
house express their pangs of separation from dear and near ones' 
through heart-touching songs which are known as kandana. The 
following IS an example of kandana in which the newly married 
daughter expresses her sorrow to the mother before departing for 
her father-in-law's house. 

0 mother, you had reared me happily in the 

grove of 'Parijat' in 'Nandan Kanan', 

Now you are sending me away to a dreary forest, 
where cruel torture awaits me ; 

The days of loving words and endearing address 
are coming to an end. 
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Sometimes a newly married bride brings her husband under 
her control, and doing so, neglects others. Such things happen 
and are ridiculed in the following saying : 

eeiSig 60S 
6fil iJff 00 60ieQ 6616)9 
fi^ ©101® qiw§ ftiS I 

I jumped from the Doli (a type of carriage) 

If my dear husband will be my own 

I will not care a bit for others. 

After marriage the bride develops new attachment for her hus¬ 
band and his family and forgets her parents. This is expressed in 
the following song ; 

gS© 61066) 6091 0219 691 QQfS 0a©ie 
9161169 0I§€1 -0 09 01QS fljggS 01009 
010 §lG9 §9 ©SS0 G91, 9661 G0IS ©'ftl 6060 
601091 012119 601 ©160 ©160 0l9@G9 I 

I ground 'mung' on the circular stone 
on the hill top 

Through my devotion to Kashi (Biswanath) 

I got this husband, and forgot 
my father and brother. 

What can the father do expect sending some 
occasional presents. 

But my dearest lord will take care of me 
for all time to come. 

But there are also thorns in the rose-bed. Sometimes the 
husbands punish their wives. Beating of the wife even for minor 
lapses is not uncommon in the lower level of the society. In the 
following lines an aggrieved wife expresses her anger and sorrow 
after being ill-treated by her husband ; 

010 0 0199 ^ ©9 © 9 ^ 

SIG9 91®~ 9§ 91 

0j 6LS §« 601^991 

0109 809 0) I 
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You have beaten me, 

0, a very nice dead indeed ; 

Now you are cooking for yourself 
And while blowing the hearth 
You have burnt your moustache. 

Verily, a good return for your misdeed. 


The husband-wife reiationship is very well depicted in the 
Dhanamanika Osha or Shriya Chandaluni story, and Khudurukuni 
Osha or Ta'poi story which will be related later. 

Sagadia song or song by the bullock cart driver 

The songs sung by the bullock cart drivers while plying their 
carts on the lonely roads in the plains or in the hilly tracks form a 
popular genre of folk-songs in Orissa. The simple joys and sorrows 
of village life, the rural beauties of nature, characters and stories 
from the Indian epics or Puranas usually find expression in their melli¬ 
fluous songs which reverberate in the open air in the stillness of the 
night and can be heard from miles away. Two Sagadia songs giving 
the vignettes of village life, and depicting the life of the sea 
voyaging Sadhabas (merchants) are given below : 

Ah I.The chain of mountains look 

beautiful from a distance. 

The groves of coconut, arecanut and palm 
trees adorn the village. 

Relations from distant places are nice. 

The breakers dashing against the shore 
beautify the sea. 

The younger brother of the village Pradhan 

(headman) adorns the village assembly, 

A milching cow beautifies the cow-yard, 

And the housewife is the decoration of the house, 

provided she does not go away frequently 
to her father's house. 
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The sagadia, in his romantic vision, visualises the life of the 
sea going sadhaba in the following song : 

Ah !.Sadhabani worships goddess Kali 

and Khambeswari, 

Probably the ship has returned from 
Simili island. 

Near the island of Lanka the mad storm 
has rent the sails. 

And the Sadhaba is gasping for 

breath in the deep sea. 

Recollecting the beautiful long wavy hair 
of the jewel of a woman, he weeps. 

And the water in the sea is unfathomable. 

Many anthropologists believe in the myth-ritual the origin of all 
folklore. In Orissa, all the year round, many fasts, festivals, cere¬ 
monies and rituals are observed. During the Kumar Purnima festival 
the village girls spend the moonlit nights singing traditional songs 
to amuse themselves and during the Raja festival (June-July) they 
sing swing-songs while playing on the swing. During the Dola 
Jatra and the Chaitra Parva the cowherd community and the fisher¬ 
men have their own traditional songs to sing. In some areas of Orissa 
the Danda Jatra is celebrated for about a month in the month of 
Chaitra (March-April) during which festival the devotees dance and 
sing traditional devotional songs. Recitation of some votive tales 
in verse form also forms an integral part of the celebration of soma 
festivals like Manabasa, Khudurukuni, Dutibahana Osha, Somanath 
Brata, etc. 

'Dhumpamada' is a folk festival, observed in the month of 
Sravana (July-August). It is popular among the lower class people 
of some ex-feudatory states of Orissa and is associated with a type 
of folk dance and song. The following lines are from a 'Dhumpa¬ 
mada' song : 

aiQg, 69 IQ 6 Q eiiai ©laerja 
aiQQ €QiQ6ffl giai 
9 €lia QlSeQ aisil 6fll 
QS"? 91 I 

Sing 0'my friend, my Jaifula 
Sing if you can ; 

Or else go back home 
And eat from the manger. 
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Similarly folk-dances like Danda Nacha and Chadheia Nacha 
with their song accompaniments are very popular especially in some 
ex-state areas of Orissa. 

Folk-tales : an important genre of oral literature 

In the past, there were professional story-tellers in the court; 
of kings and landlords who used to amuse their patrons and thr 
courtiers by narrating stories from the vast store house of Indiar 
legends, mythologies, Puranas or stories from their own imagination 
They made their stories interesting by lively narration and the use o 
simple and colloquial language. In families, the grandmother; 
used to tell stories to their grandchildren to keep them engaged o 
amused. Their stories usually started with a nursery rhyme like 
"1 will tell you a story ; what story ? the story of a frog", etc., 
and ended with some meaningless rhymes like, "My story ended 
and the flower plant died; why the flower plant died ? thi 
black cow ate it ; why the black cow ate it ? etc., which kep 
up the interest of the little listeners to the end. Before beginninc 
the story she used to ask the children their choice whether the' 
would like to listen to the story of a demon, a ghost, a merchant 
a prince, the sorrowful story of the life of Kalurei Fula, the story o 
tiger or the story of a cow named Baula. The grandmother has t 
variety of fare to offer and the story chosen by the children usuall' 
gets the preference. The stories told in the royal court or to thi 
adult listeners and the stories told to the children naturally differ botl 
in style and content. With the disappearance of the feudal orde 
the race of the professional story-tellers of royal court has vanished 
but in rural areas, in the evenings, the little children still gathe 
round the old grandmother to listen stories told by her. 

On many festive occasions votive tales are narrated as a par 
of the ritual. In former days, before the introduction of railway 
and motor transport pilgrims to Jagannath and other holy places ii 
Orissa had to travel hundreds of miles on foot on rough roads am 
forest paths crossing many unbridged rivers on the way. Thi 
Pandas and the Pratiharis of the Jagannath temple at Puri usuall 
employed pilgrim agents or Jatri Pandas who used to visit remot 
corners of India with a view to recruit pilgrims before the importan 
festivals. These pilgrim agents conducted their little flock to Pui 
and on the way told mythological stories, stories relating to the glor 
of Lord Jagannath or other tales with a view to amuse and en 
courage the pilgrims who were fatigued by long treks. There ar 
also various myths and legends associated with different places, river; 
mountains, kings, legendry persons, the construction of temple: 
holy tanks, etc. The legend of Sibei Santara, the chief architer 
of the Sun temple at Konarka; the friendship of Kapilendradeva, th 
mighty Gajapati king of Orissa, with the poor Brahmin boy Kashi 
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in their childhood; the construction of the Narendra tank and the 
Indradyumna tank at Puri, the Bindusarobar at Bhubaneshwar, the 
construction of the Kathajori river stone embankment at Cuttack or 
the legend of Baimundi, etc., are popular among the people of 

Orissa. 

The folk-tales, in the collection of Dr. Kunja Bihari Das, are 
arranged under the following eight categories : 

(a) tales of gods, giants, ghosts and witches, (b) tales of birds, 
beasts, reptiles and fishes, (c) tales of adventure, {d) tales of typical 
questions and answers of riddles, (e) tales raising problems and 
solving them, (f) morals translated into one's life, (g) tales of humour 
and satire, and {h) tales of sea voyages. 

Gopal Chandra Praharaj, the great Oriya lexicographer, made 
the first successful attempt in collecting Oriya folk-tales from oral 
tradition. His 'Utkal Kahani', a collection of twenty-one folk-tales 
from Orissa, was published towards the last part of the 19th century. 
Dr. Kunja Bihari Das has collected about 185 folk tales and has 
retold them. Some tales of vows and fasts have been published in 
booklets at different times and some of them are still available in 
palm-leaf manuscripts. Most of these tales were written by the 
priestly class in Orissa. Recently, Orissa Sahitya Akademi has 
published a monograph entitled 'Odisara Vrata Sahitya'. Some 
film producers of Orissa have successfully used these tales, viz., 
Ta poi or Khudurukuni Osha, Mahalakshmi Puja or Dhanamanika 
Osha, Trinath Mela, etc., in their films. Some of these myths and 
legends, especially Kanchi Vijaya, Nabagunjara, etc., have also 
influenced Oriya folk art. The Vratakatha reveals the socio-reli¬ 
gious life of Orissa in which it was originally imagined by the poetic 
vision of the folk. 

The socio-religious attitude of the folk of Orissa is nicely depic¬ 
ted in Dhanamanika Osha or Shriya Chandaluni story in which 
goddess Lakshmi of the Jagannath temple at Puri is punished by 
Lord Balaram and Lord Jagannath for going to the house of 
Shriya, a scavenger woman, who worshipped her with all devotion 
on a Thursday. For entering into the house of an untouchable, the 
Lords, particularly Lord Balaram, is terribly angry and being an 
obedient brother Lord Jagannath finally agrees to banish his spouse, 
goddess Lakshmi from the precincts of the sacred temple. After 
goddess Lakshmi leaves the temple the miseries of the two divine 
brothers begin. At last being impelled by poverty and hunger they 
come to the door of goddess Lakshmi who in the meanwhile, has 
built a palace for herself near the sea, the abode of her father and 
lives there with her maids and attendants. After knowing who have 
come to her doors, Lakshmi orders her maids to supply all food and 
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cooking materials to the two brothers with the message that she was 
sorry, as being an untouchable, she could not serve them with 
cooked food. Jagannath and Balaram are overjoyed with the pros¬ 
pects of a nice dinner after long starvation and start cooking with 
all earnestness. But Lo ; the fire will not burn, nor the rice boi! 
in the cooking pot. When all their attempts failed Lord Balaram 
broke the cooking vessels out of disgust and the two brothers looked 
askance with burning hunger and despair. Then goddess Lekshmi 
sent word through her maids if the two brothers would condescend 
to take food cooked by an untouchable woman. Lord Jagannath, 
by that time, had realised the whole situation. The two brothers 
at once agreed and were served with sumptuous dishes by goddess 
Lakshmi. Jagannath, Balabhadra and Lakshmi are at last reconciled 
and return to the Great Temple. Goddess Lakshmi is permitted to 
visit the houses of her devotees freely irrespective of caste and 
creed. 


Balaram Das, the great devotional poet of Orissa of the 16th 
century, has written a book in verse taking this popular folk-tale as 
its theme, a copy of which can be found in every Hindu household 
in Orissa. During the Dhanamanika or Gurubara Osha which 
falls in the month of Margasira (November-December) goddess 
Lakshmi is worshipped by womenfolk in every Hindu household 
with great devotion and this book is read in the evening near the 
place of worship. 

The story of Ta' poi is another popular folk-tale in Orissa. 
Orissa has a long sea-board. It is known from history that the 
Oriyas were a seafaring people who sailed in their sailing boats 
to the far off places like Java, Sumatra, Borneo, Lanka and other 
places with rich merchandise. They colonised some of these 
islands the traces of which are found till today. The story of 
Ta'poi which is narrated below depicts the life of these seafaring 
'Sadhabas' and gives a picture of the socio-cultural conditions 
prevailing in the then odssa. This folk-story is popular in all 
parts of Orissa. 

Once upon a time, there lived a prosperous merchant in the 
island of Jambu. He was Tanayabanta, and Sakuntala was his 
wife. He had seven sons and one daughter named Ta'poi. She 
was brought up with extreme love and care, and was the most 
beloved child of her parents. Tanayabanta had a fleet of seven 
ships, and carried on trade with distant shores. He was very 
prosperous and lived a luxurious life. 

Ta'poi was intimate with the minister's daughter. Once 
she was playing the game of 'keeping the house' with her 
companions by making a little house with mud and preparing 
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mock-dishes like rice, curry, etc., with dust. Meanwhile an old 
Brahmin widow chanced upon her and enquired as to why she 
was playing with a bamboo-made winnowing fan, her father 
being so prosperous a merchant. She further instigated her by 
saying that if she were Ta'poi, then she would have asked her 
father for a golden moon. 

Thereupon the innocent Ta'poi returned home and stood 
adamant in her demand for a golden moon. Finally, her father 
yielded to the demand of his beloved daughter. But to her bad 
luck, before the golden moon made by the goldsmiths, her father 
died, and on its completion her mother died too. 

Thereafter, the merchant's sons (brothers of Ta'poi) decided 
to go on voyage to some distant shores for commercial purpose. 
Before they set sail, they warned their wives to take proper care 
of their darling sister. But, after their departure, the same jealous 
Brahmin widow appeared and advised their wives not to take 
much care of Ta'poi. She warned them that Ta'poi, being 
their sister-in-law and darling sister of her brothers, was a 
potential enemy. She could pollute the mind of her brothers 
against them, and thus could make their life miserable. 

From that day onwards her misery started. She was asked 
to look after the domestic goats. Dressed in rags and often 
without food, she took the herd of goats to the jungle for grazing. 
It was decided that each of her sisters-in-law would give her 
some packed food every day by turn. But actually it so 
happened that excepting the youngest sister-in-law who was 
kind to her, others would give her nothing to eat; instead they 
would pack for her mud and ash. So, she used to have some 
food only on the day when it was the turn of her youngest 
sister-in-law. 

Among the herd there was a goat named 'Gharmani', the 
favourite goat of Ta'poi's eldest sister-in-law, who had the 
threatened her that if that particular goat was ever lost, then 
her nose would be cut off. As ill-luck would have it, once 
that particular goat Gharmani was lost in the jungle and Ta'poi 
could not trace her out due to foul weather. On returning home 
she was severely beaten and driven out of home into the jungle 
to fetch it. While frantically searching for the lost goat with 
tears in her eyes, she appeared at a place where some giils 
were performing certain rites and worshipping goddess Mangala. 
Thereupon, she took a vow that she would also perform the 
same worship in case the lost goat is found out. It so 
happened that she found out the goat and worshipped the 
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goddesses by offering her some raw-rice-bran and husk which 
her kind youngest sister-in-law had secretly tied to her apron 
for succour when she was driven out of doors. 

One day she was very hungry and on opening the bundle 
she found only mud and ash. So, accepting her lot, she 
wandered in the jungle, and finally being tired, she took rest 
beneath a tree and wept loudly. Luckily, her brothers, who had 
been away returned and anchored on the bank of a river nearby. 
Hearing the sound of weeping, the youngest brother came to the 
place and to his utter dismay found that it was their darling 
sister Ta'poi. The brothers learnt from her about all the cruelties 
inflicted on her by their wives and flew into a rage. Ta'poi 
was taken into the ship and was neatly dressed with valuable 
garments and jewellery. 

News of the arrival of the Sadhabas was sent home and 
their wives were asked to come with Ta'poi to receive them by 
performing the customary rites. Now, their wives were in a 
dilema, for Ta'poi was absent. However, they came without 
Ta'poi and offered lame excuses for her absence. But her 
brothers advised them to go to the deck of the ship first to 
worship the goddess. Meanwhile, Ta'poi was seated on the 
deck with all her finery disguised as the goddess and was asked 
to punish the wicked sister-in-laws as she liked. She chose to 
clip off their noses, with the exception of Nilendri, the youngest 
sister-in-law who was kind to her. 

The brothers returned home with Ta'poi and Nilendri. The 
other unfortunate women roamed in the forest out of utter shame. 
Once, on seeing a tiger they fell unconscious and a Savara 
named Birupakhya by chance arrived there. This Savara was a 
devotee of god Siva and had received a boon, and out of 
goodness asked the god to revive to sense these unfortunate women. 
Due to divine grace of lord Siva they got back their noses 
and went to their parents' house. 

Meanwhile, Ta'poi's marriage was arranged. But while 
marriage ceremony was going on, a Gandharba came in his divine 
chariot and took away Ta'poi. It was then known that she was 
an Apsara (a heavenly damsel) and wife of that Gandharba. Due 
to a curse she took her birth in this world and spent some days 
of pain and pleasure. However, the brothers were extremely sad 
over her departure. After getting the grace of lord Siva, the 
wives of the six brothers returned to their respective husbands. 
The Sadhaba brothers lived happily thereafter, 
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The unmarried girls of coastal Orissa observe a fast on each 
Sunday in the month of Bhadrav (August-September) and worship 
Khudurukuni or goddess Mangala. The recital of the story of 
Ta'poi forms an integral part of the Khudurukuni worship. 

The presence of supernatural elements, the influence of 
magic and fertility cult, the impact of popular faith and belief 
are clearly discernible in the numerous folk-tales of the state. 
One can get an impression of the socio-cultural history of Orissa 
from these tales. 

Chhanda, Purana and Folk Literature 

The folk of Orissa appreciate and enjoy the literary works 
produced by the eminent poets and writers. Some musical and 
literary performances in Orissa like pala, Daskathia, Gotipua dance, 
Lila, etc., are usually identified as folk performances. In the 
first three categories Oriya poetical compositions tike Chhanda, 
Champu, etc., mostly of the ancient and medieval period, are sung 
and explained by a group of performers to the accompaniment of 
some indigenous musical instruments. The performers are all 
male persons. In Gotipua dance young boys are dressed up 
as girls and sing ancient Oriya Chhandas and Chaupadis or songs 
by anonymous rural composers and express their meaning and 
emotional contents through dance and gestures. The stories of 
the Rama Lila, the Krishna Lila, and other musical dramas like 
Usha Haran, Rukmini Haran, etc,, are drawn from the inexhaustible 
sources of the Indian epics, mythology and the puranas. The 
people, especially the rural folk, sit for the whole night in the 
open air to see these stories enacted through songs and music. 
In almost every village in Orissa there is a socio-religious 
institution called 'Bhagabat Ghar' where the villagers usually 
gather in the evenings to listen to the Oriya Bhagabat by 
Jagannath Das, or other Puranas recited to them. Even unlettered 
village folk remember apt lines from these religious works and 
quote them in their talks and discussions, but this cannot bo 
called folk. That the puranas and other religious works have 
greatly influenced folk literature there is no denying the fact. 
Folk literature, in turn, has also influenced great Oriya poets and 
writers like Fakir Mohan Senapati, Nandakishore Bal and many 
others. 

Dane! and Jadumani in Oriya Folk Literature 

It is mentioned earlier that the authorship of much of 
the folklore is unknown. Although the bulk of folk literatme is 
composed by anonymous authors still we come across the names 
pfafew who have enriched this genre of Oriya literature. The 
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names of Khana and Daka are well-known in the folklore of 
eastern India. In Oriya folklore we find the name of Dgnei in 
some sayings {bachana) and riddles (na'dia or giving a name). 
Some scholars have identified Danei of the folklore with Danei 
Das, the author of the Oriya poetical composition Gopibhasa. 
But his pahafi and bachana are mostly orally transmitted and 
remembered by the common folk. 

Jadumani Mohapatra of village Itamati in Puri district 
is a famous Oriya poet of the lath century. He is also the author 
of some humorous couplets and small verses which were orally 
transmitted and at a later date collected and compiled under 
the title—Jadumani Rahashya (the humorous compositions of 
Jadumani). We also find such compositions in other languages, 
such as, Kalidas Bahasya, Gopaibhanda Rahasya, etc. Jadumani s 
rahasyas are popular among the common folk. There are also 
some interesting stories about him, which are still available in 
oral tradition. Large portions of his humorous comments or 
sayings are tinged with some amount of obscenity. The verbal 
exchanges among joking relations are of such nature. Perhaps 
due to this reason some of his sayings and anecdotes have not 
been published. 

The folk literature is often identified as the 'Little Tradition' 
which is distinguished from 'Great Tradition'of the Veda, Upanishad, 
Purana and other classical literatures from anthropological point 
of view. Rama, Sita, Krishna, Ravinarayan and Laxmi depicted 
in Oriya myths, folk-tales, folk-songs, etc., are all Puranic names 
but their characteristics and activities, as available in the Oriya 
folklore, are quite different from the descriptions we find in 
the ancient Sanskrit Furana. Rama in the ploughman's 
Ramayanic legend is a cultivator and Sita is a common lady of 
a cultivator's family. Laxmi wearing dalimbaneta (Saree of 
pomegranate colour) and holding goura beta (sacred cane) 
in one hand and basket in her armpit and coming out from the 
Jagannath Temple of Puri and moving from door to door on each 
Thursday of the month of iVlargasira is not the Laxmi as described 
in the classical Puranas. So also Nitei Dhobuni, Chhaili Hadiani, 
Saradei Sundhiani, Dutibahan, etc., in Oriya myths and Vratakathas 
are folk characters of local fame. The pathos expressed in 
kandana may have universal feelings, but its contents relate to 
the poverty and sufferings of a particular socio-economic group. 
Although the chain of oral transmission of folklore has been 
affected with the changing occuparional structure, spread cf 
modern education, industrialisation and urbanisation they still 
survive in the rural areas of the state. With the" passage 
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of time the rich and varied folklore of Orissa, as in other parts of 
India, is likely to be forgotten as the younger generation of people 
evince little interest in this unique national heritage. The 
rich folklore of western and southern Orissa and the vast 
tribal regions of the state remain still unexplored. It is high 
time for the scholars and the lovers of folklore to make all possible 
efforts to collect and preserve them before they are completely 
forgotten. 
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4. Development of Oriya Script 

The history of writing in our country started with the Indus 
Valley civilization some thousands of years before the Christian era. 

It opened a new vista in the cultural field of Indian life. The people 
of this country continued to record their thoughts through soma 
pictographic symbols. Such type of writing is also traceable in 
Orissa at Vikramkhol ( ) Ushakothi. Gudahandi, etc., places of 

the pre-historical age. 
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In course of time that picture writing gave way to an alphabetical 
order which was based on the scientific system of phonology when 
the great grammarians like Yaska and panini in the 5th or 6th century 
B.C., confined the Sanskrit language within the frame-work of certain 
rules. The script which was popularly used in India except in the 
north estern frontiers is called 'old-Brahmi. The alphabets 
(Varnas) are written from left to right and they are divided into two 
groups, namely vowel (Swara) and consonant (vanjana). The 
'old-Brahmi'script is noticed in Orissa in the two Rock Inscriptions 
of Asoka (3rd century B. C.) (one at Dhauli in Puri district and 
the other at Jaugada in Ganjam district. The language used in 
these inscriptions is 'Pali-Prakrif which was the state language 
of the Mauryan period. Most probably, a similar type of Prakrit 
language was used by the people of Kalinga. 

A couple of centuries after Asoka, Kalinga was ruled by 
Maharaja Kharavela of the Chedi dynasty. He was a powerful 
ruler of this land who conquered many countries. Like the 
great Mauryan king Asoka, Kharavela established an extensive 
Kalingan empire of his own. He embraced Jainism and built 
charitable institutions at the Khandagiri and Udayagiri hills near 
Bhubaneshwar. The Hatigumpha cave inscription (3 ) (circa 1st 
century B. C.) narrates his glorious achievements during his 
reigning period of thirteen years. 

The 'old-Brahmi characterof the Mauryan period was mostly 
angular in shape, but the script used in the time of Kharavela 
was somewhat curvature. So, wo call it 'neo-Brahmi', As soma 
changes are noticed in the 'Brahmi' script, so also there appear 
changes in the Pali-prakrit language. Presumably, the language 
of the Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela was a popular dialect 
of the Kalingan race. 

After Kharavela, when we are stepping into the age of the 
imperial Guptas (4th century A. D.), a drastic change in writing 
occurred in different territories. The scriptural variation took place 
in several quarters of Kalinga, as the document writers seam to have 
followed the convention of their families together with the existing 
practice in those countries from which they had migrated. The 
diversity seen in those letters was gradually widened or aggravated 
when Kalinga split into small principalities. In this connection we 
may cite two copperplate inscriptions which belonged to about 
same period. They were discovered from the northern and southern 
districts of Orissa illustrating how acute and swift was the trend of 
that change in script. The first is Jayarampur (Baleshwar district) 
copper plate of the time of Gopachandra (4) and the second is 
Paralakhemundi (Ganjam district) plates of Indravarman (Ganga) (s ). 
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Both the epigraphs belong to about the 5th or the 6th century 
A. D. But the script used in them have got no resemblance even 
though they were derived from the same stock of writing, viz., 'neo- 
Brahmi.' The regional influence in the nature of writing also caused 
such scriptural differences which widened more and more as time 
passed. 

In the 8th century A.D., the letters used in the inscriptions of the 
Bhaumakara kings of Tosali f), Sailodbhava kings of Kongada (^), 
Somavamsi kings of Dakshina Kosala (**) and the G mga kings 
of Kalinganagar C’) had little coincidence although they invariably 
used Sanskrit as the official language for issuing grants. In order to 
distinguish some groups of characters of the later medieval-age, 
we call them (1) Cursive, (2) Box-headed, (3) Nail-headed or 
Arrow-headed, (4) Crescent-headed, (5) Wedge-headed, etc. 

The reason for such variation in the scriptural art and writing 
is based on several factors, namely, (1) the nature of materials used 
for writing, (2) the family traditions followed by the writers and 

(3) the influence of neighbouring territories or races. The follow¬ 
ing table shows how the channel of development of script con¬ 
tinued from the 3rd century B. C. to the 15th century A. D. 

(1) Old-Brahmi .. 3rd century B. C. 

(2) Later-Brahmi or (Neo-Brahmi),. 1st century B. C. 

(3) Gupta-type .. 5th century A. D. 

(4) (8th-10th century A. D.) 


Cursive Box-headed Wedge-headed Arrow-headed Round-headed 

(South Orissa) (North Orissa) 

(5) Proto-Oriya {I5th century A.D.) 

The following list of plates (Nos. 1—8) given in photo section 
of this book gives a rough idea as to how the 'old-Brahmi' script in 
course of time changed into 'proto-Oriya'and'Oriya' script— 

Plate No. 1 Rock Inscriptions of Asoka. . 3rd century B. C. 

Plate No. 2 Hatigumpha Inscription 

of Kharavela 1 st century B. C. 

Plate No. 3 Jayarampur copper plate ins¬ 
cription of the time of 
Gopachandra .. 5th century A. D. 
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Plate No. 4 Paralakhemundi plates of 

Indravarman (Ganga) .. 6th century A. □. 

Plate No. 5 The inscription of Kangoda 

Mandala .. 800 A. D., 


Plate No. 6 
Plate No. 7 
Plate No. 8 


The inscription of the Bhanjas 
of Khinjali Mandala .. 10th century A.D. 

Inscriptions of the Imperial 
Gangas of Orissa .. 14th century A. D. 

Inscriptions of the Suryavamsi 
Gajapatis of Orissa . 15th century A. D. 


Orissa (Kalinga) has a long coast line of about 800 km. roughly 
extended from the Subarnarekha up to the Godavari. In that ex¬ 
tensive area a huge number of palm trees produced abundant quan¬ 
tity of palm-leaves which were used for writing or engraving purpose 
with the help of stylus (iron needle). Hence the rounded form of 
letters were more handy and endurable than the angular shaped 
script. 

The Gupta character was used mostly in north Orissa during 
the 6th or the 7th century A. D. The Vigrahas (‘®), the Sailod- 
bhavas of Kangoda, and some subordinate kings of Tosali used that 
character with some minor variations (see plate 3). In the west 
and south of Kalinga the Panduvamsi kings of Sirpur O') and 
the early Gangas of Kalinganagar respectively used the box¬ 
headed type while a short horizontal top-stroke was used in the 
alphabets by the writers of Tosali. 


After the 7th century A. D.^ the Bhanjas of Dhritipura and 
Khinjili Mandala seem to have introduced the arrow-headed script 
which was also adopted in some inscriptions of the minor kings of 
north Orissa like the Tungas, ('^) the Sulkis or Stambhas ('^) 
and the Nandodbhavas(>‘*). 

In consideration of the varied form of letters which they used 
in different regions of Orissa, it is believed that the document writers, 
designated as 'Akshasalin', 'Adhikarana', etc., who migrated from 
the neighbouring territories, were responsible for introducing the 
art of writing with which they were formerly acquainted. For 
example, the Ganga kings of Kalinganagar brought some writers 

from the kingdoms of the Cholas and Chalukyas of south India, 
So, in their inscriptions (*'’) we notice the influence of the south 
Indian characters. Similarly, the Bhaumakara kings and the 
Somavamsis appointed writers who came from the north and the 
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east Indian territories. They brought with them the technique of 
writing which they learnt from their elders. Hence, an abnormal 
type of heterogeneity prevailed in the later medieval age in many 
inscriptions of Orissa. 

Likewise, the spoken language of the people of Kalinga turned 
to be an admixture of different languages, used in the neighbouring 
territories. But Sanskrit (Deva Bhasha) was accepted as the 
state language in every part of India. 

From the 10th century onwards the Oriya script began to appear 
with its shabby form as soon as Jajati 11 amalgamated Mahakosala 
with Utkala (Tosali) and Kangoda to form a single united kingdom 
(*®). Previous to that, the Bhaumakara rulers issued soma religious 
charters in which many Oriya letters were also used. For example, 

the letters ga, gha, cha, ja, ta, tha (a), na (a), tha (o), dha, pa, pha, 

ya, la, sa (g), sa (a), ha and ksa are almost equal in shape to the 
Oriya letters except circular hood. The starting point of the 
proto-Oriya script is, therefore, assignable to the 10th ce.atury 
A. D. or so*. 

In the 12th century, Anantavarman Chodagangadeva (A.D. 1077 
■—1147) of the Ganga dynasty captured Utkal by defeating the 
Somavamsi king Karnadeva. Then, he merged Utkal, Kangoda 
and Dakshinakosala or Mahakosala with Kalinga. The jurisdiction 
of his sovereign power started from the Hooghly (Ganga) in the north 
as far as the Godavari in tha south. That was precisely the time 
when the great temple of Jagannath at Puri was constructed (*’) 
and the advancement of Oriya language and script secured cogni¬ 
zable place although Sanskrit language was accepted as the official 
language in the Ganga regime for the purpose of issuing religious 
grants. During that period the script was proto-Oriya and proto- 
Nagiri in character. Perhaps the earliest Oriya language used in 
epigraphy comes from Gandibedha (Baleshwar district) stone 
inscription of Kumarasena who was a Jain grum of about the 10th 
century A. D. (‘^). 

Likewise, the Urjam stone inscription of Vajrahasta V ('*) 
offers a clue how the Oriya language with proto-Oriya script travelled 
as far as the Srikakulam district of Andhra Pradesh. In west 
Orissa too the same language and script was well represented even 
after the decline of the Somavamsi kings at Suvarnapur when the 
Telugu Chodas (‘®) and the Imperial Gangas occupied that area. 
Some stone inscriptions found at Nrusinghanath, Harishankar, Patna- 


♦According to some scholars, the "proto-Bengali" character gradually developed into 
early Oriya script (vide Orissa Historical Research Journal, Vol. IV, No. I & II, p. 17). 
But, this ascertain is erroneous (see ‘Odiya Lipira Krama Vikasa", p. 26, by Dr. S. N. 
Rajaguru). 
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garh, Soncpur p), etc., places of west Orissa render a clear picture 
how the kings of that region adopted Oriya script and language ort 
or before the 12th century A. D. 

For the first time, however, the Imperial Gangaking, Narasimha- 
deva IV, introduced the Oriya language in his two official docu¬ 
ments during the 14th century A. D., which is known from his co¬ 
pper plate inscriptions of Puri district (^‘)- But the script used in 
those records was 'proto-Nagiri' since the panegyrical verses 
(prasasti-slokas) were composed in Sanskrit to keep up the old 
form of dynastic tradition. 

The 'proto-Oriya' script and Oriya language had expressly 
attained popularity in Orissa towards the end of the Ganga rule. 
The Gajapati kings who succeeded the Gangas in 1436 A. D, were 
in support of using Oriya language and script in the affairs of admini- 
stration. Maharaja Kapileswaradeva (Kapilendradeva), the founder 
of the Solar dynasty, patronised pandits and poett who composed 
valuable literary works in Oriya. The great Mahabharata by 
Sarala Das in Oriya was produced in his time. Kapileswar's Oriya 
inscriptions in the temple of Jagannath at Puri and Mad- 
hukeswar at Mukhalingam prove how boldly he attempted to 
advance the cause of the Oriya language in the religious affairs. 
After Kapileswara, the Oriya script was profusely used for official 
purposes throughout the country of Kalinga, although Sanskrit 
and Telugu languages were not abandoned from usage in temple 
inscriptions (-‘*). It proves that the people of Kalinga were well 
acquainted with those languages. Even in the central parts of 
Orissa like Puri and Bhubaneshwar we notice some stone inscrip¬ 
tions engraved in the south Indian character. So, the first two 
letters a ( a ) and aa ( at ) of the Oriya script have got resem¬ 
blance with the same letters found in the 'Votteluttu' (Vartulatva) 
script of south India in the kingdoms of the pandyas and CherasP). 
The rounded form of Oriya letters has also likeness with the same 
Votteluttu character. The object of adding a crescent-like curved 
stroke on the top of the Oriya letters is probably to improve their 
beauty and durability while engraving on palm-leaves. 

One more special feature in some Oriya letters is the addition 
of a tail-like stroke at the letter's foot. It is found in / ( a ), 

u (<&.), jha (s), bha (a), ra (a), la (a) and ha (g). Most probably it 
was added to distinguish one letter from the other. For example, 
u {©) and da (Q).jha (g) and fa (g), bha (©) and u (©),/(©) and ka 
(q). ra (q) and c/» (©), la (©), la (©) and, ha (g) and da (q) have 
similarity in shape, but distinguishable through the said tail-like 
mark. The origin of such additional stroke is traceable from a 
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few inscriptions of the 11th century in the kingdom of the Bhanjas. 
Perhaps, the writers of the later age used the same for the purpose 
as stated before. 

Some characteristics of the 'proto-Oriya' script are still noticed 
in the old palm-leaf manuscripts which were abundantly in use in 
Orissa up to the 19th century when the printing press made its 
appearance in the field, causing no further change in its shape. 
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3. architecture 

In the history of Indian art and architecture Orissa has a distinct 
place containing monuments in unbroken continuity from the dawn 
of history to the down of modern times. The land of Orissa was a 
veritable laboratory of different types of architecture. Rock-cut 
caves, temples, stupas, Viharas, mosques, palaces, forts, etc., indicate 
the richness and originality of art forms in Orissa. The monuments 
are scattered all over the state with concentration at important 
cultural centres. A brief account of the notable monuments is giveti 
in the following pages. 

Cities and forts 

References of cities are found in literature and inscriptions. 
Tosali (Dhauli) and Samapa (Jaugada) are known from Rock 
Edicts of Asoka. The Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela men¬ 
tions about the repair of the gates, and walls of the capital city of 
Kalinganagar. Kharavela is also said to have erected a great palace, 
called the Mahavijaya prasada, at an enormous cost of 38 lakhs of 
coins. An idea about the plan and lay-out of an early historical 
city may, however, be obtained from the remains at Sisupalgarh 
near Bhubaneshwar, brought to light by excavations of the site in 
1948. Among the ancient cities of India, Sisupalgarh has an 
important place for the regularity of its planning and excellence of 
the masonry. The urban phase at the site began in the Mauryan 
period in about 3rd century B. C., and continued up to 4th century 
A. D. It was enclosed by a rampart, thirty feet high, laid out on a 
square plan. The original rampart of heaped earth was strengthened 
in the second phase with a thick layer of laterite. Subsequently 
the wall had a mud core, reinforced on either side with a burnt-brick 
revetment. The sides of the enclosure are over a kilometer in length, 
and each side has two large gateways and two smaller openings. 
As revealed by excavation, the western gateway-complex, built of 
laterite blocks, is provided with flanking staircases. Two doorways, 
outer and inner, regulated the entry into the town through the flanks. 
When the main doorways were closed a third ancillary passage on 
the northern flank gave access to the fortress-town. The houses 
in the town were built with bricks or laterite blocks. The streets in 
the interior were laid on a grid pattern. The general prosperity of 
the settlement is Indicated by the discovery of iron objects, punch- 
marked silver coins, glass bangles, terracotta ornaments, etc. The 
possible identification of the city with Kalinganagar cannot be ruled 
out. The excavation has yielded rouletted ware and clay bulla 
imitating Roman coins, which suggests that the city had trade con¬ 
tacts with Rome. 
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At Jaugada (Ganjam district) the plan is similar, the arms of 
the square fortifications being comparatively smaller. The town 
site seemed to have developed from an earlier village settlement 
associated with neolithic celts at the lowest level. The urban phase 
here may apparently be ascribed to the time of Asoka (3rd century 
B. C.) whose Rock Edicts are found at Jaugada. 


Coming to later periods, inscriptions have preserved the names 
of several capital-towns, such as, Guhesvarapataka (of the Bhauma- 
karas), Dhritipura (of the Khinjali Bhanjas), Jayapura( of the 
Nandodbhavas), Jajatinagara (of the Somavamsis), etc., but nothing 
is known about their plan or settlement pattern. Even in some 
cases the suggested identifications are not definite. By far the most 
important town of Orissa was Cuttack. The geographical situa¬ 
tion, between the Mahanadi and the Kathjodi rivers, gave it a 
strategic position. The early history of the place is obscure but its 
growth as an important town is associated with the Ganga 
period when the place was known as Abhinava Varanasi Kataka. 
The sides of the town touching the rivers were protected by strong 
stone walls. The fort of Barabati, of which only the eastern entrance 
remains, owes its origin to the Ganga period. The fort was sur¬ 
rounded by a wide ditch. The residence of the ruler was located 
inside the fort. Abul-i-Fazl refers to the palace-complex of raja 
Mukundadeva with nine apartments : "the first was meant for 
elephants and their stables ; the second was occupied by the artil¬ 
lery and the guards and residence for attendants ; the third by 
patrol and gate-keeper; the fourth by the workshop; the fifth by 
the kitchen ; the sixth contained the public reception rooms ; 
the seventh, the private apartments ; and the ninth, the sleeping 
chamber of the ruler''. The description gives an idea about the 
grandeur of the palace-complex of a Hindu monarch in the medieval 
period. Cuttack served as the capital of Orissa at least from 12th- 
13th century till 1948 after which it was shifted to Bhubaneshwar. 


Another important aspect of Orissan architecture is the cons¬ 
truction of a series of strong forts in various strategic places of the 
empire. Important forts, besides Barabati, are the forts of Saranga- 
garh, Kasiagarh, Teligarh and Raibania. According to traditions 
Chodagangadeva (1078—1147 A. D.) built forts at Cuttack, 
Chaudwar, Jajpur, Amaravati and Sarangagarh, these being known 
as pancha katakas. By far the most important fort in northern 
Orissa was the massive fort of Raibania which seems to have origi¬ 
nated in the Ganga period. These forts, even in their deserted 
condition, provide excellent examples of military architecture. 
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Rock-cut caves 

Rock-cut caves constitute an important aspect of early Indian 
architecture. In the context of Orissa, the rock-cut traditions 
reach back to the 3rd century B. C., when the fore-part of an 
elephant was cut out of a rock at Dhauli during the reign of Asoka. 
It is in the caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri, however, the rock- 
cut mode found its supreme expression. As known from the 
Hatigumpha inscription, most of the caves were excavated during 
the reign of Kharavela, the greatest ruler of ancient Kalinga. The 
majority of the caves, forming one movement, may have belonged 
to the 1st century B. C. All the caves, locally called gumphas, 
were intended as dwelling-apartments for Jaina monks. In keeping 
with the rigorous asceticism of the Jaina faith, these dwelling 
cells are quite simple. In some caves the ceiling is so low that one 
can hardly stand erect and doors are so small that one has to crawl 
to enter into the cave. The rear end of the floor inside the cell is 
slightly raised to serve the purpose of pillow. 

The caves are generally planned in the form of single cells or 
rows of cells preceded by a pillared verandah with a bench in the 
rear, while important ones are double-storeyed excavations provided 
with open courtyard in the front. The upper storey, however, does 
not rest over the lower one probably to lighten the weight of the 
whole complex. Access to the cells is provided by small doorways 
flanked by pilasters surmounted by semi-circular arches, the spaces 
between them containing sculptured friezes as in Rani Gumpha 
and Ganesh Gumpha. The verandah pillars are generally square 
at the bottom and the top and octagonal in the middle. In some 
caves there are figures of dvarapafas or door-keepers on each side 
of the entrance. 


A comparison of these caves with Buddhist caves of western 
India shows the fundamental differences as well as similarities in 
plan and decorative details. The provision of sanctuary and central 
hall with flanking ceiis, as we see in several examples of the Deccan 
is absent at Khandagiri-Udayagiri. But the motifs, such as, stepped 
merlons, honeysuckles, railings, winged animals, Nagas and relief 
of Gajalakshmi are common. These motifs are also noticed in soma 
of the caves of Maharashtra. The doorway pilaster square at the 
bottom and the top and octagonal in the middle, are analogous to 
the pillars of cave 9 at Ajanta. The design of pilasters with pot- 
bases resting on pedestal also occurs at Karle and Nasik. Like 
their counterparts in western India, the caves of Orissa were excavated 
in the line of wooden construction as evident from the use of beams 
and rafters which have no functional purpose in rock-cut architecture. 
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There are about eighteen excavations on the Udayagiri* of 
which important examples are caves 1 (Ranigumpha), 9 (Mancha- 
puri and Swargapuri) and 10 ( Ganeshgumpha ). Cave 1, known 
asthe Ranigumpha, is by far the most beautiful of the group. Built 
as a two-storeyed monastery, with side wings, it has an open court¬ 
yard in the front. The upper-storey contains four cells in the main 
wing and one each in the side wings. The pilasters flanking the 
doorways carry animal capitals consisting of addorsed animals and 
semi-circular arches. The facade of the cave is remarkable for a 
long frieze depicting scenes, such as, infuriated elephants attacking 
a party; combat between a man and a woman; hunting expedition of 
a royal personage and dance performance before a royal couple. 
The lower storey has altogether seven cells. The pillared verandah 
of the main wing has collapsed and presents a bare appearance. 
The doorway pilasters are decorated, as usual, with animal capitals 
and arches. Cave 9, with two storeys, consists of cells and benched 
verandah in the front. The upper storey, called Swargapuri, contains 
the inscription of the chief queen of Kharavela, while the lower 
storey called Manchapuri, contains dedicatory inscriptions of 
Kudepasiri and Kumara Vadukha. Cave 10, consists of two resi¬ 
dential cells with a benched verandah in front. All the four doorways 
are flanked by pilasters with their usual decorations. The spaces 
between thearches above the railings are carved with two important 
scenes, the left one being similar to the combat scene represented 
on the upper storey of Ranigumpha and the right scene represents 
the popular story of Udayana and Vasavadatta. The right cell con¬ 
tains seated figure of Ganesh and a short inscription of the 8th 
century A. D., when it was used as a sort of sanctuary. The entrance 
of this cave is flanked by two elephants placed in a late period. 
Of the remaining caves, cave 12 (Baghagumpha) and cave 17 
(Jagannathgumphi) are worth mentioning. Cave 12, is a small 
cave of unusual design with its projection roof of the verandah 
fashioned in the form of the head of a tiger. Cave 17, preceded by 
a pillared verandah is a long chamber, the most spacious of its 
type in the Udayagiri. 

The Khandagiri series consists of fifteen caves excavated about 
the same time as most of the caves of Udayagiri. These may be 
divided into two groups. The caves of the first group, represent¬ 
ing one-storeyed excavations, are monastic establishments with 
cells.Cave 1, known as Tattwagumpiia after the figures of parrots 
on the door-arches, consists of a low cell with two doorways, 
approached through a verandah in front. Cave 2, is closely related 

*The important caves of the twin hills have been numberec 
by the Archaeological Survey of India, though not in a chrono¬ 
logical sequence. 
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to cave 1 in general plan but it represents a comparatively spacious 
chamber with three doorways and a curved ceiling. Cave 3 (Ananta 
gumpha), excavated at a higher level, is the most important of its 
class at Khandagiri because of its sculptural features, architectural 
treatment and an open courtyard in the front. It consists of a long 
cell preceded by a pillared verandah. The four doorways providing 
access to the cell are flanked by pilasters with ghata bases resting on 
stepped pedestals. The important innovations, noticed in this cave, 
are the rich ornamentation of the pilasters, figures of twin serpents 
above the door-arches and sculptured treatment of the spaces below 
the arches, depicting figure of a chaturdanta gaja, Lakshmi in the 
lotus lake, worship of a sacred tree, etc. On the back wall of the 
cell are carved Jaina auspicious symbols such as srivatsa, swastika, 
nandipada, etc. The outer and inner brackets of verandah pillars 
also show individual treatment in their motifs. 

The second group consisting of cave 7 (Navamunigumpha), 
cave 8 (Barabhujigumpha) and cave 9 (Mahaviragumpha), though 
originally of the earlier date have been renovated to serve the pur¬ 
pose of sanctuaries in about the 11th century A. D. Cave 7, which 
originally comprised two dwelling cells, has been converted into 
a sanctuary by removing the front walls and partition wall between 
the original cells, and by carving the figures of seven tirthankaras 
and their sasanadevis. Cave 8, also converted into a sanctuary, 
contains all the twenty-four figures of tirthankaras and their respective 
sasanadevis. Of unique iconographical interest are twelve-armed 
figures of Chakresvari and Rohini carved respectively on the left 
and right walls of the verandah. Figures of twenty-four tirthankaras 
are also carved on the interior walls of cave 9 which indicate its use 
as a sanctuary in the medieval period. 

Apart from the caves at Khandagiri-Udayagiri, mention may 
be made of small caves at Dhauli and Gumpha Mundia in the vici¬ 
nity of Bhubaneshwar. The cave, locally known as Panchapandava- 
gumpha, not far from the Bhaskareshwar temple, offers yet another 
example of the practice. Rock-cut architecture, which was 
characteristic of the earlier period, became, however, rare with the 
rapid popularity of structural temples. 

Stupas and Viharas 

The stupa is associated with both Jainism and Buddhism, 
but in course of time, it became typical monument of the latter. 
Stupas seem to have been erected in Orissa from a fairly early period, 
but now not a single stupa has survived in perfect condition. We 
can, however, get an idea about the character of these monuments 
from a large number of miniature votive stupas which are available 
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several Buddhist sites of Orissa. The discovery of a few railing 
posts near the Bhaskareswar temple suggests the existence of a 
stupa at Bhubaneshwar about the first century B. C. The exca¬ 
vation at Ratnagiri (Cuttack district) has revealed the remains of 
several small stupas, besides a magnificent brick stupa. The main 
stupa located on the top of the hillock at Ratnagiri, is now survived by 
its lofty base (about 4-2672 metres in height) and a few courses of 
the circular drum, the core of which was in the form of a wheel. The 
stupa was constructed sometime before the 9th century A. D., over 
the ruins of an earlier edifice of the Gupta period. The excavation 
has revealed that the stupa was renovated after the 13th century 
A. D., with construction of two circular walls which altered its ori¬ 
ginal plan. The restored stupa was subsequently enclosed by a 
quadrilateral compound wall. The Mahastupa at Ratnagiri is sur¬ 
rounded by several smaller stupas of which only the bases are pre¬ 
served. These are varied in plan ; square, circular, octagonal, 
etc. Apart from these minor stupas, there are hundreds of monoli¬ 
thic votive stupas representing the gifts of devout pilgrims. 

The site of Udayagiri (Cuttack district) not far from Ratnagiri, 
has not yet been scientifically excavated. Amidst the ruins can be 
seen a small brick stupa with two fine images of Buddha attached 
to it The Buddhist establishment at the neighbouring Lalitagiri 
(Cuttack district) has now been reduced to extensive mounds. 
The Buddhist images, and other antiquities, such as, Puri-Kushan 
coins and a gold coin of Chandragupta II indicate its past glory. 
A partial excavation conducted on the Landa hill has revealed remains 
of a few small stupas portable monolithic stupas and brick walls 
of the ancient Buddhist establishment at Lalitagiri. There is still 
a stone stupa on the top of the Parabhadi hill. 

The Vihara or monastery represents another important form 
of Indian architecture. The Jainas used rock-cut monastic esta¬ 
blishments at Khandagiri-Udayagiri during the age of Kharavela. 
With the growth and popularity of Buddhism in Orissa, stupas as the 
object of worship and Viharas for the residence of monks sprang 
up in all the Buddhist centres of importance. According to tradition 
Asoka constructed Bhojakagiri Vihara in Kalinga for his brother 
Tissa. The Jayarampur copper plate (6th century A. D.) refers to the 
establishment of a Vihara at Bodhipadraka with Avalokitesvara as 
the presiding deity. The famous Chinese pilgrim Huien Tsang, 
who visited Orissa in 638 A. D., has mentioned that there were about 
100 Buddhist monasteries in Mu-tu or the Odra country. He 
specially mentioned the famous Pu-sie-pokili (Puspagiri) monastery 
in the south-west of the country. Buddhist art and architecture 
developed considerably under the patronage of the early rulers of 
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the Bhaumakara family who were devout Buddhists. Subhakara I 
is said to have constructed lofty Viharas. The Jayasrama Vihara is 
mentioned in the Talcher charters of Sivakaradeva 111. 

Remains of structural Viharas associated with the Buddhists 
have been found at different sites in Orissa. In plan, the Vihara 
was designed in the lines of a private house with rows of cells arra¬ 
nged along the four sides of an inner quadrangle. We also find 
evidence of the construction of storeyed Viharas. The splendour 
of the famous Ratnagiri Mahavihara has been brought to light by 
excavations of the site with graceful design of the entrance-complex, 
spacious dimensions and harmonious planning of different elements. 
It is one of the most impressive and magnificent sangharamas of 
India. At Ratnagiri, there are two impressive Viharas located on the 
northern side of the main stupa. Apart from these, there is also an 
isolated single-winged monastery. The monastery 1, on the eastern 
side, is quadrilateral in plan and measures 54'8640 metres by 55'1688 
metres. Around the inner stone-paved courtyard there is a running 
verandah with pillars beyond which there are twenty-four cells. The 
shrine chamber at the back has a huge seated-image of Buddha in 
the bhumisparsa mudra flanked by standing figures of Padmapani and 
Vajrapani. The entrance-complex of the monastery is quite 
elaborate with a front porch and a rear porch. With its beautiful 
chlorite door-frame and figures of Bodhisattvas, it is, indeed, a 
fitting appendage to the monastery. Built in about the 7th 
century A. D„ the monastery was a double-storeyed one, with 
staircase in the south-west corner to reach the upper one. 
Sometime after the 11th century A. O., when the monastery fell 
into decay, a planned overhauling was carried out to prolong its 
use. The plan of monastery 2 at Ratnagiri with open courtyard, 
cells, shrine chamber, etc., is similar to monastery 1 but it is on a 
smaller scale. The monastery was built on the ruins of an earlier 
monastery sometime between the 7th and the 11th centuries A. D. 
The brick work, like that of the monastery 1, is exceptionally fine. 
There is evidence of the ceilings of the cells being spanned by 
semi-circular arches. 

Of the other Viharas, mention should be made of those at 
Udayagiri and Lalitagiri in Cuttack district, Boudh in Phulabani 
district, Solampur in Baleshwar district, Khiching in Mayurbhanj 
district and Kuruma in Puri district. The existence of monasteries 
at Udayagiri is indicated by a rich door-frame (now in Patna 
Museum, Bihar) and a partially exposed image of Buddha in a 
quadrangular mound at the site. Extensive mounds, Buddhist images, 
ornate door-frames indicate existence of Viharas at Lalitagiri. The 
excavation at Boudh unearthed the remains of a quadrangular mona¬ 
stery with a large image of Buddha in the chapel. At Khiching 
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also the mound of Biratgarh yielded the remains of a quadrangular 
brick structure with cells around a courtyard, which conforms to the 
plan of Buddhist monastery. A huge image of crowned Buddha 
in the bhumisparsa mudra and brick structure indicate the existence 
of a flourishing Buddhist establishment at Kuruma, near Konarka. 
The Ratnagiri copper plates of Somavamsi king Kama (11th century) 
mention the "Solanapur Mahavihara" which is probably represented 
by extensive mounds and Buddhist sculptures at Solampur, on the 
other side of the Baitarani river near Jaipur. Since the days of Asoka 
for several centuries Orissa was a stronghold of Buddhism and as 
such the Buddhist sites in Orissa are quite numerous. No large- 
scale excavation of these sites has been undertaken except at Ratna¬ 
giri. Much of the Buddhist art and architecture of Orissa are still 
lying buried in the mounds, and when scientifically excavated, they 
would represent a large part of the rich Buddhist heritage of India. 

Temples 

Temples constitute the most dominant form of architecture 
in Orissa, there being more temples in Orissa than any other state 
of India. Despite variations in details in the process of develop¬ 
ment, the Orissan temples form "one of the most compact and homo¬ 
genous architectural groups in India". The temples built in Orissa 
follow the broader Indian tradition. In course of time, however, 
Orissa contributed to India's architectural form a distinctive regional 
style, called the Kalinga style. Even a temple inscription from 
Karnataka mentions the Kalinga style along with Nagara. Dravida, 
and Vesara types. 

The silpa sastra texts, as preserved in Orissa, divide temples 
into three forms, rekha, pidha and khakhara. The temple of the 
rekha order is distinguished by a curvilinear superstructure while a 
pidha temple has a pyramidal roof. The khakhara temple, usually 
used as a Sakta shrine, is noted for its oblong plan and wagon- 
vault roof. A typical Orissan temple, however, consists of the sanc¬ 
tum and the porch, forming parts of one architectural scheme. The 
main temple, called deula or vimana, is of the rekha order, and the 
frontal porch, known as the jagamohan, is a pidha temple. Stan¬ 
ding in the same axis, the viman with a curvilinear sikhara and jaga¬ 
mohan, surmounted with a pyramidal superstructure and lower in 
height than the former, offer a pleasing architectural contrast not 
found in other temples of India. In some large temples, however, 
the temple-complex consists of four structures, viz., viman., jaga¬ 
mohan, natamandir (dancing hall), and bhogamandap (hall of 
offerings), all placed in the same axis. On plan an Orissan temple 
is usually square but rarely also the temple has star-shaped layout 
(Tahtrik temples at Boudh) or a circular plan as in Chausathi Yogini 
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temples at Hirapur and Ranipur-Jharial. In elevation the Orissan 
temple has four components,such as, pista, bada, gandi and mastaka. 
The pista or the platform is not a compulsory feature. The bada 
or the vertical wall of the temple consists of pabhaga, jangha and 
baranda. The pabhaga denotes the bottom part of the wall, the 
jangha above it may be divided into two registers by a set of mould¬ 
ings called bandhana, the lower register being called tala jangha 
and the upper one the upara jangha. Being composed of five 
elements, viz., pabhaga, tala janhga, bandhana, upara jangha and 
baranda, the bada of this type is called panchanga bada. The 
baranda, forming the topmost part of the bada, is composed of seven 
to ten architectural mouldings. In the treatment of the bada there 
is no difference between the main temple and the jagamohan. But 
difference starts with the gandi. The gandi of the main temple is 
distinguished by curvilinear outline with emphasis on the verticality 
whereas the gandi of the jagamohan is of pyramidal form with 
stress on the horizontality. The mastaka, forming the crowning 
elements, consists of beki, amla, khapuri, katasa and ayudha. The 
components of the mastaka of the jagamohan are beki, ghanta 
amla, khapuri. kalasa and ayudha. 

The technique of construction is based on the principle of cor¬ 
belling. Though brick temples are not absent,* most of the temples 
are built of khondalite. The masonry is of the dry order. The stones 
are laid horizontally one upon another, and "held together mainly 
by a system of counterpoise, the weight of one stone acting against 
the pressure of another, much of the stability being a matter of 
balance and equilibrium". Though mortar has not been used, iron 
cramps and dowels were used to retain the stone slabs in position. 
The sanctum has only one door and is not provided with any window. 
Thera are also no pillars inside the sanctum to support the ceiling. 
The interior walls of the temple are generally plain but the exterior 
is lavishly decorated. Externally, the temple has vertical projec¬ 
tions, known as pagas or rathas. which produce a charming effect 
by interplay of light and shade. Depending on the number of rathas, 
temples are classified into tri-ratha, pancha-ratha, sapta-ratha, etc. 
The principal niches of the main temple carry images of the parsva- 
devatas. The door-frames of Orissan temples are usually ornate. 
The architrave above the lintel is carved with seated figures of grahas, 
all the nine grahas being represented in later examples. 

The history of temple architecture can be studied in Orissa with 
a continuous series of temples from about the 6th century A. 0., to the 
16th century A. D. The typical Orissan form with distinctive pecu¬ 
liarities of plan and elevation, emerged in the 11th century. Th^ 

♦Two notable examples of brick temple are the Indralath temple, Raipur- Kharial, 

and Siva terpple at Budbikomna. 
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culmination of the style was reached in the 13th century. The course 
of evolution can be conveniently studied by dividing temples into 
the following groups: 

1. The earliest surviving temples: 6th and 7th centuries A. D. 

2. Temples of the 8th—10th centuries A. D. 

3. Temples of the 11th and the 12th centuries A. D. 

4. Temples of the 13th century A. D. 

The earliest extant temples are small structures. The simple 
triratha plan of the deula, recessed baranda separating the bada 
from the gandi, the gradual curvature and stunted form of the sikhara, 
presence of two chaitya motifs on the raha, absence of anga-sikharas 
on the gandi. and akasa-linga above khapuri are some of the 
significant features of the early type. The jagamohan is usually 
a pillared hall surmounted with a flat-roof. 

The earliest surviving temples at Bhubaneshwar are represented 
by a group of three ruined Siva temples, locally called Lakshmane- 
swar, Bharateswar, and Satrughneswar. The northern-most 
temple of the group has been assigned to the latter half of the 6th 
century A. D., on the basis of the palaeography of the inscription 
engraved on the astagraha slab. The southern-most temple, with 
a dwarfish type of rekha sikhara, gives an idea about the decorative 
programme of an early temple. The front raha of the temple is 
embellished with two chaitya windows containing ravananugraha 
form of Siva, and Nataraja respectively in the lower and upper niches, 
the latter topped by a kirttimukha, above which there is a seated 
figure of Lakulisa. 

The Parasurameswar temple, ascribed to the 7th century A. D., 
is the best preserved specimen among the early temples. The 
temple, consisting of deuia and jagamohan, faces west. The 
deuia is triratha in plan as regards the bada but the gandi shows 
pancharatha projections which are not clearly articulated except 
the raha. The curvilinear sikhara of the sanctum is of modest 
height and presents a squatty appearance. The jagamohan is 
a rectangular pillared mandap with a terraced roof sloping in two 
tiers with clerestory in between. It is joined with the rfey/a without 
any separate backwall as a result of which the carved front face of 
the tfeu/a is covered by the jagamohan. The carvings on the walls 
are in low relief. 

The Swarnajaleswar temple at Bhubaneshwar offers another 
example of the early type. The temple, consisting of vimana only, 
bears clear affinities with the Parasurameswar in elevation and 
decoration. For example, the theme of marriage of Siva and Parvati 
is rendered almost in an identical manner in both the temples. 
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Tha next stage of development of temple architecture is noticed 
in the temples built between the 8th and the 10th centuries. The 
8th century temples at Bhubaneshwar include Vaital, Sisireswar, 
Uttareswar, Mohini and Markandeyeswar. Outside Bhubaneshwar 
the notable temples are Bhringeswar Siva temple at Bajrakot, Kana- 
keswar temple at Kualo, Paschimeswar temple on the bed of the 
Mahanadi near Athagarh, Manikaswar temple at Sukleswar, Dak- 
shineswar temple at Badgan and Nilakantheswar temple at Padma- 
pur. The Madhukeswar temple at Mukhalingam also shows 
affinities with the early shrines mentioned above. The temples of 
the 8th century continue some of the early features but innovative 
changes occur in the architectural design and decorative programme 
of the bada and the gandi. Popicha simhas are placed on the 
beki at the corners. The kalasa appears as a crowning member of the 
mastaka on most of these temples. The rectangular jagamohan 
continues, as at Vaital but there are no internal pillars. In general 
the sculptures show better modelling and depth of relief. Among 
these temples the Vaital, assigned to the 8th century A. D., is a 
temple of the khakhara order with a rectangular jagamohan, like 
that of Parasurameswar, but added with triratha rekha sikharas 
at each of the four corners. The 9th and the 10th centuries temples 
carry forward the development of the style with more advanced 
architectural features such as the harmonious integration of paga 
divisions on the bada and the gandi. The pyramidal form of the 
jagamohan emerged around the 10th century. In the icono¬ 
graphy of cult images new development is noticed. Stylistically 
datable to the 9th century are the temples of Simhanath on the 
bed of the Mahanadi river (Cuttack district) and the twin temples 
of Nilamadhav (Vishnu) and Siddheswar (Siva) at Gandharadi 
(Phulabani district). The Varahi temple at Chaurasi 

(Puri district) is an important specimen of the khakhara type 
provided with an oblong jagamohan. Belonging approximately 
to the 10th century are the triple temples at Boudh and the ruined 
Vishnu temple (locally called Panchapandava temple) at Gane- 
swarpur. The Chausathi Yogini temple at Hirapur may also be 
assigned to mid-tenth century. The small but elegantly-propor¬ 
tioned Mukteswar temple at Bhubaneshwar may also be assigned 
to the 10th century. Beautifully planned in the form of pancharath 
deuia, jagamohan of pidha order and an ornate torana at the 
entrance, it is the very "gem of Orissan architecture". The 
Kutaitundi temple at Khiching is another fine specimen belonging 
to the mature phase. 

The fully evolved temple style emerged about the 11th century. 
A deuia of rekha type and a jagamohan of pidha order became 
the standard type with all their components clearly articulated. 
The pancha-kama pabhaga, panchangabada, multiple mouldings as 
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baranda, introduction of khakhara and pidha mundi designs on the 
jangha, vidalas and Kansas in the recesses and figures in high 
relief are some of the changes introduced during the period. The 
deula with well developed projections, vertically running from 
the base to the bisama and added with angasikharas on the gandi 
came to possess a soaring height and majestic appearance not 
known in the preceding phase. The projecting lion-on- 
elephant motif on the raha, insertion of figures on the beki, etc., 
are some of the additional features of the rekha deula, The jaga- 
mohan emerged as a well-formed pidha deula with harmonious 
grouping of pidhas in tiers and all the component members in the 
mastaka. 

The Rajarani temple (llth century) originally dedicated to 
Siva, represents yet another experiment in temple architecture. The 
spire of the sanctum is distinguished by clustering of anga sikharas 
around the gandi in the style of the Chandela group of temples at 
Khajuraho. In other details, however, the Rajarani temple shows 
a continuation of the Orissan style. The outstanding features of this 
temple are the beautiful female figures and the standing dikpalas. 

The Brahmeswar temple at Bhubaneshwar, which was built 
by queen Kolavati in the 11th century, is a panchayatana temple. 
Its deula Is a pancharatha temple ot rekha order and the jagamohan 
is a full-fledged pidha temple with all components of the mastaka. 
It was closely followed by the celebrated Lingaraj temple which is 
not only the most developed temple of the llth century, but is one 
of the finest temples of India. The temple consists of viman, 
jagamohan, natamandir and bhogamandap the last two 
structures being later additions. The majesty and soaring height 
of the main temple is enhanced by a vertical succession of 
miniature temples arranged on the gandi. The pyramidal 
jagamohan with pidhas arranged in two tiers is an impressive 
monument and serves a fitting compliment to the sanctum. 

The Lingaraj temple is followed by a number of temples with 
developed architectural features. Of the temples of late 11th 
and early 12th century, noteworthy are Siva temple at Khilore, 
Gateshwar temple at Algum, Kedareshwar temple at Bhubaneshwar 
and Jaleshwar temple at Kalarahanga. The celebrated Jagannath 
temple at Puri, built by Anantavarman Chodagangadeva (1078— 
1147 A.D.)is by far the most important temple of the 12th century and 
the highest extant temple of Orissa. The temple, as it stands today 
with two enclosures, consists of deuia, jagamohan, natamandir 
and bhogamandap. The original carvings on the bada of the 
r/eu/aarenow revealed after the removal of plaster, which indicates 
that it is equally a beautiful monument like the Lingaraj. The 
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Megheshwar temple at Bhubaneshwar built by Swapneswardeva, 
may be assigned to the close of the 12th century. The Sobhaneshwar 
temple at Niali is a close contemporary of the Megheshwar for the 
commemorative inscriptions on both these temples have been 
composed by one poet named Udayana. 

The 13th century marks the climax of the Kalinga style. The 
movement is represented by several examples which include, besides 
the famous Konarka temple, the temple of Chateswar Siva at 
Kisanpur, Dakshyaprajapati temple at Banpur, Buddhanath Siva temple 
at Garedipanchana, Madhavananda temple at Madhava, Somnath 
temple at Budhapada, Gopinath temple at Kakudia and the deve¬ 
loped khakhara temple of Gangeswari at Bayalisbati. Among the 
13th century temples at Bhubaneshwar, Ananta Vasudeva, Yameswar, 
Chitrakarini, Sari-deula and the Parvati temple deserve mention. 
The lavish ornamentation of the bada, insertion of pilasters and 
khakharamundis in the pabhaga of the jagamohan, ornate scroH-work, 
depiction of consorts of dikpalas in the upper jangha, porches in 
front of the parsvadevatas oi the deu/a. are among the typical 
features of the age. The Konarka temple, built by the Ganga ruler 
Narasimha I (A. D. 1238—1264) in the best days of Orissa's power 
and prosperity, is the greatest and the best of Orissa's monuments. 
The temple, dedicated to the Sun God called Konarka, consists of 
virrian, jagamohan and natamandir. The deula and jagamohan 
stand close to each other above a majestic platform but the dancing 
hall has been built as a detached structure. The conception of the 
temple as a grand chariot of the Sun God with twenty-four wheels 
and seven richly caparisoned horses makes it a charming monument 
unique in the realm of art. Each of the wheels of Konarka is a master¬ 
piece of Indian art The main temple, which seems to have been 
originally 69'4944 metres (228 ft) high, is now without its super¬ 
structure. The stupendous jagamohan, dominating the landscape 
for many miles, has, however, survived in a tolerably good condition. 
Architecturally it follows the standard pattern of a developed pidha 
temple, but quite peculiar to it are free-standing sculptures of 
female musicians on the terraces of its gandi. Judged as a whole 
the outstanding features of Konarka are its massive proportions. In 
the 16ih century, Abul-i-Fazl, the court-historian of emperor Akbar, 
remarked, "Even those whose judgement is critical and who are di¬ 
fficult to please stand astonished at its sight". In the beginning of 
the present century, Sir John Marshall, the renowned archaeologist, 
noted: "There is no monument of Hinduism, 1 think, that is at once 
so stupendous and so perfectly proportioned, as the Black Pagoda, 
and none which leaves so deep an impression on the memory". 

The Ananta Vasudeva temple at Bhubaneshwar, built by Chandra- 
devi in 1278 A. D., is undoubtedly posterior to Konarka, the ruined 
Somanath temple at Bishnupur (Puri district) may also be slightly 
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later than Konarka, but these are of quite smaller dimensions. The 
Gajapati rule (1435—1540 A. D.), which followed that of the Gan- 
gas, was significant in the political sphere but not in the field of tem¬ 
ple architecture. The Kapileswar temple at Bhubaneshwar ascribed 
to the reign of Kapilendradeva (1435—1467 A. D.) indicate that the 
Orissan art was gradually losing its vitality. Finally when Orissa lost 
her independence in the 16th century, its impact on art and architec¬ 
ture was obvious. 

Islamic monuments 

The Muslim rule in Orissa, from 1568 to 1751, opened a new 
chapter in the history of architecture. The Muslims introduced 
their own traditions in methods of construction and concept of de¬ 
coration. The use of building materials, such as, concrete and mor¬ 
tar, introduction of arches, vaults, domes, minars, etc., embellishment 
of the walls with perforated screens, geometrical and floral patterns, 
etc., are some of the typical features of Muslim monuments. The 
Islamic architecture in Orissa is represented by a small number of 
mosques, tombs, etc., which mostly belong to the Mughal period. 
The Mughal governors had Cuttack as their headquarters and thus 
the city contains several Muslim monuments. The palatiai garden 
mansion at Cuttack, called Lalbagh Palace, served as the residence 
of the governor of the province. In 1766, Thomas Motte an English 
traveller, described it as "a large building laid out in a number of 
courts in the Morisco taste". 

The mosques built during the Muslim period followed the usual 
plan with prayer hall on the west, mihrab (prayer niche), mimbar 
(pulpit), minar, baud (tank) and the courtyard. The Jami mosque 
at Cuttack was constructed during the reign of Aurangzeb. The 
building is an impressive monument with its lofty basement, eighteen 
arches, eight minarets and three shapely domes. Another notable 
monument is the mosque at Dewan Bazar constructed in 1658-59 
by Mirza Jaffar, the Dewan of Orissa. It has three domes and four 
minarets which add considerably to the dignity and architectural 
appearance of the building as a whole. Cuttack also has a few 
other mosques, such as, a mosque inside Qadam Rasul, Sahi mosque 
inside the Barabati fort, and the Ujale Khan mosque at Muhammedia 
Bazar. The Qadam-i-Rasul. containing the holy footprint of the 
Prophet, is an important monument of Cuttack. It stands in the 
centre of a large garden enclosure entered through naubat khana. 
The main monument is an octagonal structure remarkable for the 
beauty and form of its massive dome. Of the Muslim monuments 
outside Cuttack, the mosque at Jajpur, assigned to the reign of Aura¬ 
ngzeb, deserves mention. Among notable monuments of Baleshwar 
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Qadam-Rasul and the shrine of Bhujakhiapir, are worth mentioning. 
In Puri district, the tomb of saint Bokhari Sahi at Kaipadar is another 
building of considerable architectural and religious merit. 

In the past, Orissa had a rich tradition in architecture and this 
has been continued even in recent times. It will not be out of 
context here to mention briefly the architecture of the modern period. 
The most significant architecture activity of the post-independence 
period is the building of the New Capital at Bhubaneshwar. The 
foundation of the New Capital was laid in 1948. The lay-out was 
entrusted to a renowned architect named Dr. Koenigsberger. it 
has been planned as a series of seli-contained contiguous units. 
The domestic houses, government offices and public buildings 
have been planned along modern lines. The secretariat complex, 
with a frontage of about 880 feet, is an impressive building. With 
industrial development, Orissa is entering on a new era accompanied 
by parallel advance in town-planning and architecture. 

4. SCULPTURE 

Though sculpture is known from all regions of India, few other 
regions have produced such a wealth and variety of sculptures as 
Orissa has produced at different times. The tradition of sculpture 
in Orissa is very old and one can trace the continuous history of 
sculpture from the days of Asoka down to the modern times. The 
long development of sculptural art can be divided into three phases: 
early phase (3rd century B. C., to about 6th century A. D.), late 
phase (7th century to 13th century), and a period of decadence 
starting with 14th-15th centuries. 

Early phase 

The forepart of an elephant carved out of rock at Dhauli amidst 
natural surroundings, is the earliest sculpture of Orissa. Its obvious 
origin in the Mauryan age is testified by the Rock-edicts of Asoka 
incised close to it. The sculpture conveys the impression as if the 
noble elephant is coming out of the live rock. It, however, lacks 
the characteristic Mauryan polish and powerful modelling of the 
Sarnath animal figures but in the naturalistic rendering of the bulky 
volume it is a successful achievement. 

Non-structural monolithic pillars are the typical monuments asso¬ 
ciated with Asoka, At present, however, there is no Asokan pillar 
standing at Bhubaneshwar, yet sporadic finds of a huge bell-shaped 
lotus capital and a lion figure together with the Bhaskareswar Ungam 
pillar 2 7432 metres (in height 9ft.) indicate the existence of a non- 
structural stambha at Bhubaneshwar. Some scholars argue that the 
pillar could be associated with Asoka. But the bell capital exhibits 
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certain divergences from the Asokan capitals which make it dificuit 
to ascertain its date. A frieze of sculptures below the bell, beaded 
string pattern on the toruses and absence of Mauryan polish are some 
of the typical features of this crude sandstone piece. Furthermore, 
discovery of another lion-capital near the Bibhisaneswar temple 
suggest the existence of another free-standing pillar. Such pillars 
might have belonged to the post-Asokan period and these apparently 
emulated the Asokan examples. 


Sculptural features of Khandagiri-Udayagiri Caves 

The character of early Orissan sculpture can be bast studied 
through the caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri. Architecturally 
the caves may not be very significant but their sculptures occupy 
an important place in the history of early Indian art. These can be 
broadly divided into two classes, narrative reliefs and decorative 
motifs. The doorways of the cells are embellished with pilasters 
crowned by animals, from which spring arches which are connected 
with one another by railings. The facade of the caves above these 
railings bear sculptured friezes. The varandah pillars are crowned 
by addorsed animals. Often the verandah is guarded by dvara- 
palas, carved in high relief. A kilted foreigner, which serves as 
dvarapala in the upper right wing of Ranigumpha is particularly 
interesting. For embellishing the caves the artists used various 
decorative motifs such as ornamental arches, pilasters, animal 
figures, yakshas, flying vidyadharas. etc. The decorative pattern 
also includes west-Asiatic motifs such as honey suckles and merlons. 
The sculptured friezes on the back wall of the verandahs depict 
scenes, the textual sources of which are not correctly known. The 
friezes on the facade of the main wing of the lower storey of Rani¬ 
gumpha seem to depict the military march of a king and his victo¬ 
rious home coming. The series, some of which are almost effaced, 
are represented in nine compartments. On the upper storey are 
reliefs, also in nine compartments and each compartment depicts 
a self-contained story. The second compartment on the left is 
relieved with a scene representing encounter between a group of 
persons (one man and ten women) and a herd of elephants sporting 
in a lotus-lake. The relief delineates feelings and actions of the 
panic-stricken group with remarkable success. The next scene 
depicts a violent combat between a man and woman, both armed 
with swords and shields. The defeated woman is next depicted 
as being forcibly carried away by the armed warrior. The next scene, 
further to the right, centres round the hunting expedition of a royal 
personage. The scene is laid in a forest. A king who has just got 
down from his horse is shown as aiming arrow towards a herd of 
winged deer. The king is next depicted in front of a woman perched 
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on a tree. Among reliefs in the lower storey of Ranigumpha men¬ 
tion may be made of an animated scene of dance on the back wall 
of the verandah of the right wing. 

Besides Ranigumpha narrative friezes occur in cave 9 
(Manchapuri) and cave 10 (Ganeshgumpha). An interesting 
panel in the lower storey of cave 9 depict a royal procession towards 
an object of worship. The king, as evident from his turreted crown, 
has coma on an elephant. He is proceeding with folded hands 
along with three other persons. Two flying gandharvas above 
provide the heavenly music. A flying Vidyadhara is seen carrying 
a tray of flowers in his left hand. The Hatigumpha inscription 
mentions that Kharavela brought back Kalinga-Jina after defeating 
king Bahasatimita of Magadha. It is possible that the scene repre¬ 
sents the worship of Kalinga-Jina by Kharavela. 


The story of Udayana and Vasavadatta is depicted on the 
Ganeshgumpha. The artist has chosen the subtle moment of the 
dramatic flight of king Udayana with princess Vasavadatta on an 
elephant. A party of soldiers are chasing the eiephant from behind. 
On the back of the elephant are three persons of whom one is a 
woman, perhaps Vasavadatta. The central figure is shooting ar¬ 
rows at the soldiers while the figure behind him is throwing coins 
from a bag to dissuade the soldiers from pursuing. A soldier is 
seen prostrate on the ground apparently to collect coins. The next 
sequence shows the persons alighting from the kneeling elephant. 
Thereafter, they are proceeding to the right. Finally, the chief man 
with folded hands seems to be consoling the woman who is shown 
in a half-reclining posture. 


In Khandagiri early reliefs can bo seen in cave 1, cave 2 and 
cave 3. Other caves such as cave 7 (Navamunigumpha), cave 8 
(Barabhujigumpha), and cave 9 (Mahaviragumpha) contain 
figures of Tirthankaras and their sasanadevis which belong to the 
medieval period. Cave 3 is the most beautiful cave of Khandagiri. 
The doorways are embellished, as in other caves, with pilasters and 
arches but here pilasters have ghata bases and varied treatment of 
their shafts is specially noteworthy. The spaces below the arches 
are relieved with motifs some of which seem to illustrate Jaina 
mythology. It is said that Trisala, mother of Mahavira, saw four¬ 
teen dreams before the Tirthankara's birth. It is interesting that some 
of the auspicious motifs such as a four-tusked elephant {chaturdanta 
gaja.) Shri anointed by elephants {sabhisekha shri), etc., are carved 
on the tympana. The semi-circular arches of the doorways are flanked 
by figures of serpents and spaces between the arches are relieved 
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with flying Vidyadharas, and stepped nnerlons. On the whole the 
cave follows the usual programme of decoration as in other caves, 
but in some cases innovative changes are noticed in the motifs. 

As already stated the reliefs on the caves of Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri have an important place in the evolution of early Indian 
art. In comparison with the work of Bharhut the reliefs show an 
advance in technique. The reliefs, though chaste and simple, have 
matured into depth. The artist has gained adequate mastery over 
form. He is able to depict human figures in a variety of situations. 
The mastery over technique is also seen in carving a variety of deco¬ 
rative motifs. The perspective rendering of the railings enclosing 
a sacred tree (as at Khandagiri, cave 3, and Udayagiri, cave 5) indi¬ 
cate that the artist has, to a large extent, achieved success in tackling 
the problems of three-dimensions. Stylistically the reliefs of these 
caves are similar to the reliefs of the Sanchi gateways. As the 
caves were excavated during the reign of Kharavela, the reliefs may 
be assigned to the first century B. C. 

Bhubaneshwar : Railings, Yaksha and Naga Images 

It is difficult to give a coherent history of sculpture after Kharavela 
till about the 7th century A. D. it seems that during this period 
Bhubaneshwar retained its role as an artistic centre. A few railing 
posts were discovered near the Bhaskareswar temple (now kept 
in the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneshwar and the Ashutosh 
Museum, Calcutta). The sculpture on these railings is limited to 
decorative male or female figures. Speaking about those, N. K. 
Bose observes, "The heads of the human figures are turbanned, 
with occasionally a knot done somewhat in the fashion of Bharhut. 
The nature of the turbans, the gloved hands, the high boots and the 
short clothing suggest, however, that the figures should be equated 
with similar figures in the Ranigumpha at Udayagiri". Other railing 
posts have been collected from Badagarh area and they are now 
lodged in the Orissa State Museum, These contain reliefs analogous 
to the art tradition of Udayagiri caves. Like the figures of Rani¬ 
gumpha they exhibit a definite advance on the art of Bharhut. On 
stylistic grounds the sculptures on these railings may be assigned 
to about first century B. C. 

Bhubaneshwar has also yielded large-sized Yaksha and Naga 
images. The Yaksha figures have sockets suggesting that originally 
they formed parts of some monuments. The heavy Yaksha statues 
kept in the Orissa State Museum display the primitive characteristics 
associated with such folk divinities. As K. C. Panlgrahi points out, 
"Their frontal pose, their bulged-out bellies, bent knees, broad tor¬ 
ques, heavy ornaments, bracelets numbering more than one in each 
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hand, and folds of their dhotis hanging down between their legs, 
are strikingly similar to those of the Yakshas forming the capitals of 
the pillars that support the architraves in the west gateway of the 
Sanchi Stupa" 

The Naga and Nagi images, worshipped as village deities at 
Sundarpada in the vicinity of Bhubaneshwar, are equally primitive. 
These images stand against the coils of snakes with a canopy of 
five hoods over the head. Two other Naga images are also preserved 
in the Orissa State Museum. Their modelling, ornaments, gar¬ 
ments indicate a date in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The Gupta period is usually considered as the Golden Age 
of Indian art but in Orissa definite specimens of the period are now 
lacking. But evidently the age could not have been barren in artistic 
activities. The Bhadrak inscription of king Gana (3rd century 
A. D.), incised on what seems to be a lintel piece of a temple refers 
to the installation of three deva images suggesting that artist were 
making images of Brahmanical divinities. The image of Viraja 
at Jajpur is a two-armed representation of Mahisasuramardini which 
probably belongs to the period of the Guptas. The Ungam at 
Sitabhinji, carved with the face of Siva in the Gupta style may be 
assigned to the fifth century A. D. The figures of Nataraj depicted 
over the Asanpat inscription (now kept in the Orissa State Museum) 
is the earliest representation of Nataraj in Orissan art and it may 
be placed in the fifth or sixth century A. D. A number of isolated 
sculptures such as Karttikeya, Parvati, Lakulisa, Hara-Parvati, etc., 
from Bhubaneshwar can be assigned to the sixth century or the 
beginning of the 7th century A. D., on grounds of style. 

Conclusion 

In analysing the history of sculpture between 3rd century B. C., 
and 6th century A. D., it is possible to infer that the Orissan artists 
used pan-Indian artistic conventions while producing works in the 
indigenous style. The Dhauli elephent evokes comparison with 
the Rampurwa bull in its naturalistic rendering of the animal form. 
In style, the sculptured friezes of Udayagiri caves are close to the 
reliefs on the gateways of Sanchi. The slender figures on the 
main wing of the upper storey of Ranigumpha are reminiscent of 
the art-tradition of Amaravati. Several common motifs can be 
identified in the art of Bharhut, Sanchi, Khandagiri-Udayagiri and 
some caves of western India. The abduction scene represented 
on the gumpha may be compared with the Udayana and 
Vasavadatta episode depicted on terracotta plaque from Kausambi. 
The Yaksha and Nagas were popular folk divinities in different parts 
of India during the early period. The Yaksha statues of Bhubaneshwar 
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closely resemble the Yaksas of Sanchi. The Sundarpada Naga 
images are similar in treatment to the Naga images found near 
Mathura. Such similarities and parallels only indicate an all-India 
distribution and migration of art motifs during the early period. 


Later phase 

The second phase, extending from the 7th to the end of the 
13th century, is the most important phase of Orissan sculptural art. 
This phase witnessed both maturity and efflorescence of Orissan 
art. Important specimens of Orissan sculpture came from major 
religious centres. The long development of sculpture can be 
studied on the basis of the archaeological remains at Bhubaneshwar 
and its neighbourhood. The Viraja Kshetra or Jajpur was equally 
a prolific centre of art. The ancient monuments of the place have 
vanished but sculptures belonging to Brahmanical, Buddhist and 
Jaina pantheons are to be seen all over the town. The most remar¬ 
kable among these are colossal images of saptamatrukss, Padmapani 
and Garuda. Solampur on the other side of the Baitarani river has 
yielded several Buddhist images. Jaina images are to be found at 
village Narasinghapur. 

The sculptural remains at Purl date back from about 9th-10th 
centuries. The images of saptamatrukas, comparable in dimension 
and workmanship to those at Jajpur, are to be found near Mai* 
kandeyaswar temple. The removal of plaster from the bada has now 
revealed the original sculptures of the famous Jagannath temple. 
The huge chlorite images of the parsvadevatas —-Varaha, Narasinha, 
Trivikrama, placed in the niches of this temple, are notable for their 
good workmanship. Several images are also to be seen in the 
compound of the temple. These include images of Vishnu, Gopinath, 
Gajalakshmi, Nataraj, six-faced Karttikeya, and Ganesh representing 
sthanaka. nritta and devi-sahita aspects. Orissan art reached its 
zenith at Konarka in the famous Sun temple of the 13th century. 
Images and ruined shrines around Konarka indicate that sculptural 
work was not limited only to the Konarka temple-complex. The 
images of Mahisasuramardini (at Ramchandi), Uma-Mahesvara, 
Ganesh, Tara (from village Badatara), crowned Buddha in the 
bhumisparsamudra (at Kuruma) and sculptural features of Trlveni- 
swar temple give an idea about the artistic activities in the area during 
the 10th—13th centuries. 


Besides the above four religious Kshetras, reference may be 
made to the following important areas which have yielded sculptures. 
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Ratnagiri, Udayagiri, and Lalitagiri 

The Assia rang© of hills in Cuttack district comprising Lalitagiri, 
Udayagiri and Ratnagiri provide notable specimens of Buddhist 
sculpture. Ratnagiri was an important stronghold of Mahayana 
and Vajrayana Buddhism. Excavations have brought to light remains 
of this great Buddhist centre. The most impressive is the gateway 
of monastery 1 which must have belonged to the 7th century. The 
images of Padmapani and Vajrapani, placed in the niches of the 
front porch, are of fine workmanship. A huge image of Buddha in 
the bhumisparsamudra was the presiding deity of this monastery. 
The notable sculptures from Ratnagiri include colossal Buddha heads, 
images of Buddha, Avalokiteswar, Manjusri, Tara, Heruka, Hariti, 
Aparajita, etc. The sculptural activity at Ratnagiri extended from 
7th to the 12th century A. D. 

The Buddhist sculptures collected from the extensive site of 
Lalitagiri, covering Parabhadi and Landa hills, are now housed in 
a site museum. These include a huge Buddha head, a colossal 
Buddha in the bhumisparsamudra, images of Tara, Vajrapani, 
Manjusri, etc. The figures of Bodhisattvas, with slender body and 
long limbs have unique charm of their own. The Boddhisattva 
Vajrapani, now in IndianMuseum, Calcutta, is one of the masterpieces 
of Lalitagiri and "with jewellery, attendants and waving lotus stalks, 
look more like a decorative pattern of rhythmic linos than a solid 
image". 

The Buddhist site of Udayagiri has not yet been excavated* but 
several images from this place have been removed to Cuttack, 
Calcutta and Patna. The few images of Buddha, that are now 
available here indicate that Udayagiri was an important centre of 
art. On the higher reaches of the hill a host of Buddhist divinities 
are carved in high relief. These rock-cut figures follow the relatively 
slender body type characteristic of Lalitagiri. 

Prachi Valley : Adaspur, Kenduli, Niali, Chaurasi and 
related sites 

Serveral temples were erected on the banks of the almost dried- 
up Prachi river which was looked upon with great sanctity. Among 
the stone temples, the Varahi temple at Chaurasi, Madhavananda 
temple at Madhava, Sobhaneswar temple at Niali, Trilochaneswar 
temple at Sadansa and Pooneswar temple at Bhillideuli deserve men¬ 
tion for their wealth of sculptures. The Prachi Valley is dotted with 
images of various divinities which range in time from 9th to the 13th 
century. At Adaspur can be seen splendid images of Varaha, 
Narasinha, Rishabhanath (kept inside Sovaneswar temple), and 
Mahisasuramardini. Two chlorite images of Chandi, unique of 

* Excavations done recently by the Archaeological Survey of India 
have revealed many interesting findings. For a brief account, see, 
place Udayagiri in chapter II (Places of Interest). 
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their type in Orissa, are the focus of attention at Kenduli. The local 
Jayadeva Museum centering several images such as, Bhairava, 
Astika-Jaratkaru, Lakshmi-Narasihma and images of Vishnu including 
a seated form which is rather rare in Orissa. The Sobhaneswar temple 
(12th century) at Niali in itself is interesting for its sculptural features 
showing striking affinities with Megheswar at Bhubaneshwar. 
A sculpture-shed inside the temple compound contains eight Vishnu 
images of exceptional workmanship. The Varaha figure, placing 
the leg on the chest of the Naga king is of special interest. 

Several detached sculptures are to be seen in the Angeswar 
temple at Pitapara. The important specimens include Vishnu, 
Astika-Jaratkaru, Chamunda, Mahisasuramardini and Uma-Mahe- 
swar. Chaurasi is famous for its Khakhara temple dedicated for 
the worship of goddess Varahi. The colossal image of Varahi 
presents the usual iconographic type that had gained popularity 
in Orissa. Another remarkable place from Chaurasi is a fine image 
of Lakshmi-Narayan. At Kakatpur, stands the temple of Mangala. 
Iconographically and artistically, the image of Mangala is a rare 
specimen. The images of Parvati, Ganesh, Uma-Maheswar of 
Someswar temple are very impressive. Among other images of the 
Prachi valley mention may be made of images of Mahisasuramardini 
from Motia and Ambapada,and Vishnu from Mudgal and Lataharana. 
On the whole, the valley of Prachi is one of the most important 
regions in the history of Orissan art. 

Podasingdi, Banchua, etc. 

A vigorous sculptural activity in hard chlorite stone was pursued 
in Kendujhar district, particularly in Anandapur subdivision. The 
village Podasingdi has yielded several images of Jaina Tirthankara 
and Ambika. The Jaina collections at Ranch Bhavan, Anandapur, 
also hail from Podasingdi. There are two images of Parsvanath 
in the village of Sainkul. A beautiful image of Ambika exists at 
Jambhira. The detached images of Banchua belong to Brahmanical 
and Sakta pantheon. The Kusaleswar temple has a few detached 
sculptures among which images of Bhairav and Boddhisattva are 
most remarkable. The decorative programme of its Mandapa indi¬ 
cates the trends of the later period when artists could carve various 
traditional themes on the lime plaster walls and ceilings. 

Khiching and Ayodhya 

Khiching, the ancient Khijinga Kotta of Bhanja ruling dynasty, 
was an important artistic centre. The sculptural remains were asso¬ 
ciated with temple building activity. A few Jaina and Buddhist 
images indicate that this outstanding centre of art also catered to the 
needs of other religions. The artists, in Kendujhar, and some parts of 
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Baleshwar and Mayurbhanj, generally preferred to work on hard chlo¬ 
rite stone which lend itself to more subtle surface effect, but such 
sculptures at Khiching are of exceptional merit. Images of Ganesh, 
Chandrasekhar, Bhairav, Uma-Mahesvar, etc., are the gems of 
the Khiching style. The sculptural remains of adjacent site of Veni- 
sagar (now in Bihar) is also related with Khiching. Among other 
sites of northern Orissa prominent are Baripada, Badasahi, Koinsari, 
Padagadi and Ayodhya. Ayodhya, in Baleshwar district, is rich in 
sculptural remains. The most notable images from Ayodhya are 
Marichi, Lokeswar, IVlanjusri and Tara. The images of Tara include 
a unique type of three-faced Vajra Tara and a two-armed seated 
Tara of exceptional beauty. 

Boudh, Baidyanath, Belkhandi, and Ranipur-Jharial 

Several sites in interior Orissa testify that artistic activity was 
not alone confined to coastal eastern Orissa. Alarge imageof Buddha 
in the bhumipsarsamudra is known from the present town of Boudh. 
The twin temples at Gandharadi, seem to belong to the period of 
Bhanja supremacy, and show advanced sculptural features than 
Parasurameswar. As regards decorative programme the Siva temples 
of Boudh, locally called Bhubaneshwar, Kapileshwar and Siddhe- 
shwar, show interesting links with Panchayatana Vishnu temple at 
Ganeswarpur, and the Mukteswar temple of Bhubaneshwar. The 
Siva temple at Baidyanath in Balangir district, though ruined, con¬ 
tains interesting sculptures in its mandapa. The mode of carving 
large figures against pillars and pilasters indicate a different sculp¬ 
tural tradition. Remarkable among these are figures of Karttikeya, 
Parvati, erotic couples and Salabhanjakas. 

Among the sites of western Orissa, Ranipur-Jharial occupies 
an important place for its temples. The Yogini temple of this place 
is a hypaethral circular temple enshrining images of sixty-four Yoginis. 
While the Yogini figures of Hirapur stand in graceful poses over 
their bahanas the Yoginis at Ranipur-Jharial, though coarse in treat¬ 
ment, are shown in dancing poses. The concept of Yoginis dancing 
in a mandala having Siva as lord of dancers (Nataraj) is without 
parallel in Indian art. Among other scuptural remains of western 
Orissa reference may be made to detached sculptures from Maraguda 
Valley, Belkhandi, Salabhatta, Saintala and interesting Buddhist 
images from Ganiapalli, The carved pillars of Nrusinghanath 
temple and temple of Kosaleswar at Patnagarh are also significant. 

Paikapada, Jeypur, Subei and related sites 

For lack of systematic exploration, until recently, it was not 
possible to comprehend the sculptural potentiality of Koraput dis¬ 
trict. Several sites with images of Brahmanical and Jaina pantheons 
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now give a reasonable picture. The site near Paikapada with Patale- 
swar temple show various forms of Siva. The saptamatrika images 
of this piace are quite noteworthy. Images of Brahmanical pan¬ 
theon are known from other places such as, Nandapur, Jaypur, etc., 
but Koraput district as a whole is rich in Jaina antiquities. Some 
of the Jaina images are quite different in treatment from known types 
in coastal Orissa. A fair idea about their style can be had on the 
basis of images now preserved in the Jaypur Museum in Koraput 
district. The Kali temple at Jaypur contains a fine seated image of 
Rishabhanath with sasanadevi Chakreswari depicted on the 
pedestal, while a separate image of sixteen-armed Chakreswari, 
unique in Indian art, is woshipped as Bhagavati in a local temple. 
The other principal sites yielding Jaina images are Subei, Kachala 
and Bhairabsinghapur. 

Badagan, Buguda, Buddhakhol, etc. 

Ganjam district had its share of contribution to the sculptural 
development. The Siva temple at Badagan near Bhanjanagar is 
notable for its ornate decoration and early features. Among other 
important sites mention may be made of Krishnagiri, Buguda and 
Buddhakhol. The Surya image of Buguda, brought from the neigh¬ 
bouring Malati hill, Buddhist images of Buddhakhol and carved 
figures of Kubereswar temple indicate the artistic heritage of Buguda- 
Buddhakhol region. 

Isolated sites 

It is not possible to include all the known sites of Orissa within 
this brief survey of the subject. Several sites have been denuded 
of their sculptures to enrich museums and private collections. Re¬ 
ference in this connection may be made to the sites such as, Chau- 
dwar, Charampa, Khadipada, Dharmashala, etc. The impressive 
Buddhist image of Chaudwar, consisting of such deities as Khadira 
Vani Tara Vajravarahi, Avalokiteswar, etc., which earlier scholars 
saw at the place, are no longer available at the place; some of 
them being now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. The Charampa 
collection, now in Orissa State Museum, is entirely of Jaina images, 
while that of Khadipada is Buddhistic. The Buddha images from 
Khadipada are made by joining together separate blocks of stone. 
The inscribed image of Padmapani Avalokiteswar from this place 
belongs to the reign of Bhauma king Subhakaradeva. The Tirthan- 
kara images of Charampa, such as, Ajitanath, and Santinath, 
are distinguished by their unusual cut marks. The colossal images 
from Dharmashala representing Matrikas such as, Indrani, Varahi, 
Vaiaravi and Chamunda are the pride possessions of the Orissa 
State Museum. At many places in Orissa detached images can be 
seen in the premises of temples and mathas. For example, the 
Tirthamatha, in Cuttack district, has a tine collection of Brahmanical 
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sculptures representing Vishnu, and his incarnations. The Jaina 
temple at Chaudhury Bazar in Cuttack is a store house of Jaina images 
collected from different parts of Orissa. Important detached sculp¬ 
tures can also be seen at Kanpur, Mahisasuramardini temple at 
Shergarh, Champanath compound, and Bhagavati compound at 
Parahat. A systematic survey of the sculptural remains of the 
state is yet a desideratum; the known sites, however, indicate that 
as regards sculpture, Orissa is undoubtedly the foremost in eastern 
India. Further search may lead to discovery of significant treasures 
of Indian art. 

Dated images are rather rare in Orissa and one can get an idea 
about the development in sculpture by analysing the sculptural 
features of temples. 

Temple Sculpture 

Between the 7th and 13th centuries A. D., innumerable temples 
were erected in Orissa. The interior of Orissan temples are 
austerly plain, but in sharp contrast, the outside walls are filled 
with sculptures, "no where else in India are the walls of temple 
as intimately connected with their sculpture". Independent images 
are placed in the sanctum or are worshipped as parsvadevatas. 
Other sculptures, however, do not have separate existence but 
are interwoven with the fabric of the building. Being closely 
related to architecture, they share the same progressive evolution 
as architecture. When temple became more complex and elaborate 
not only the sculptural output increased, the decorative programme 
as a whole also adjusted to the needs of architecture. 

The sculptures on the earliest group of extant temples such 
as, Satrughneswar, Parasurameswar and Swarnajaleswar are quite 
simple and being done in low relief seem encrusted on the temple 
surface. The human figures show heavier and sturdier physio- 
nomical forms. The front raha of the temple is usually decorated 
with two ornate Chaitya windows, the lower one encloses Siva 
in his Ravananugrahamurti and the upper one contains a fine 
figure of Nataraj above which is a representation of seated 
Lakulisa. Other divinities such as. Ganesh, Karttikeya, Surya, 
Ardhanariswara, etc., appear on these temples. Particularly 
noteworthy are a group of saptamatrikas on the Jagamohan of 
Parasurameswar temple. The lintel of the doorway contains 
eight grahas, and Ketu, the ninth planet, is not shown. In the 
early temples Ganesh is usually depicted without his mount, the 
mouse. The early temples are also relieved with scenes drawn 
from the epics and Saiva mythology. The scane of the marriage 
of Siva and Parvati is depicted on the Parasurameswar and 
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Svarnajaleswar; the latter temple also contains interesting friezes 
showing the fight between Kirata and Arjuna and the Ramayana 
scenes. Apart from religious themes and cult images, the reliefs 
cover wide variety of decorative patterns. The sculptured grills 
of Parasurameswar temple showing dancers and musicians, like 
another early grill from Kapileswar temple presenting an interest¬ 
ing variation of the same theme, are of exceptional charm. 


Stylistically the sculptures on Vaital and Sisireswar are 
relatively more developed. The figures are notable for clarity of 
their forms, better proportions and greater freedom. The vivacious 
female figures decorating the Vaital temple are shown in various 
graceful roles. Particularly worthy of attention is the front raha 
of Vaital with its fine figures of Surya and Nataraj enclosed in 
two Chaitya windows. Another masterpiece from this temple 
is an eight-armed Mahisasuramardini placed as a parsvadevata in 
its northern niche. The reliefs on the Sisireswar temple bear 
close affinity with the Vaital. The sloping caves of its jagamohan 
are relieved with friezes consisting of elephants, horses, and war- 
scenes. An excellant specimen of Lakulisa in the dharma chakra- 
pravartana-mudra is seen in a niche of the southern side. In 
still later temples like Simhanath the figures reveal more depth 
and better modelling. Ramayana scenes, the killing of the horse 
demon by Krishna, Ungodbhava and Gangadhara aspects of Siva, 
Saptamatrikas, etc., occur among the sculptures on the 
Jagamohan of the temple of Simhanath. 


With Mukteswar, about the 10th century, the Orissan temple 
sculpture attained maturity in technique of modelling and refined 
elegance. Iconographically also the cult images reveal new 
features. The figures are no longer bound down to the temple 
surface but step out into open space. Naga and Nagi pilaster, 
beautiful Kanyas in different roles, elaborate Bho motif on the 
Raha, interlacing pattern of Chaitya window decoration on the 
gandi, floral and other designs make it one of the most elegant 
and artistic temples in Orissa. The sculptures of the ruined 
Yogini temple at Hirapur seem to be related with the contemporary 
work at the Mukteswar. The small Yogini images of this temple 
are among the finest art treasures of India notable alike for 
their artistic qualities and variety of inconography. As Charles 
Fabric points out, "The sculpture in that lovely little shrine is 
the work of a great master, sophisticated, sensitive, full of 
invention, inspired and delighting in the sensual beauty of the 
female form." 
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On the 11th century the art of sculpture was highly developed. 
Some of the finest temple sculptures of Orissa are found on Rajarani, 
Brahmeswar and Lingaraj. The Rajarani is noted for its beautiful 
female figures and standing figures of d/kpalas. An emphasis on 
slander form and refined contour is seen on some sculptures. For 
example the slim figure of Varuna, with sensitive modelling and 
sweet expression on his face, is very impressive. The decorative 
programme of the temple became standardised with Brahmeswar 
and Lingaraj. The Lingaraj temple contains several remarkable 
pieces of sculpture. The beauty of Orissan sculpture can be seen 
from large-sized Kanyas placed in the recesses of the bada. The 
Vidala figures are notable for powerful modelling and large dimension. 

In the 12 th and 13th centuries, the standard decorative progra¬ 
mme of the preceding century was adhered to but decorative 
details became magnificently more luxurious. The removal of 
plaster from the bada of Jagannath temple (12th century) has 
shown that originally the temple was embellished with fine sculp¬ 
tures. In the scheme of the decoration of the bada, the Jagannath 
temple closely follows the Lingaraj. In the 13th century, in con¬ 
trast to balance and restraint of the earlier period, ornamentation 
became extremely lavish and sumptuous. The sculptural art of the 
period can best be seen at Konarka which represents "the culmi¬ 
nation of medieval Hindu art and the supreme achievement of temple 
sculpture". The temple was lavishly ornamented from bottom to 
the top. Percy Brown aptly remarked, "Few buildings can boast 
of such an unrestrained abudance of plastic decoration as this vast 
structure, every portion of the exterior being moulded and chiselled 
either in the form of abstract geometrical ornament, conventional 
foliage, mythical animals, fabulous beings—half human and half 
serpent coils, figures satanic and figures divine, of every conceivable 
motif and subject known to the Indian mind and in a technique which 
ranges from pattern cut with minute precision of cameo to power¬ 
fully modelled groups of colossal size." Indeed in architecture 
and sculpture, and in the harmonious integration of both, the Konarka 
temple represents an extraordinary achievement. The free-standing 
female musicians on the parapets of the jagamohan show re¬ 
markable artistic excellence. The large-sized Sun images of this 
temple are very impressive. Equally remarkable are the monumental 
war-horses, elephants, Gaja-Simhas which originally guarded the 
three portals of the temple. Each of the wheels of Konarka is a master¬ 
piece of Orissan art. The artists also showed their calibre in carving 
various decorative patterns with minute precision. 

The richness and exuberance of carvings that wo notice at 
Konarka are also seen on the other temples of the 13th century such 
as, Yameswar, Chitrakarini, Dakshaprajapati, etc., though important 
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sculptures in the round were not produced. After Konarka no great 
monument was erected. Later temples such as, Ananta-Vasudeva, 
Somanath, Papanasini and Kapileswar indicate that sculpture conti¬ 
nued side by side with architecture with occasional pieces of fine 
workmanship. Thus, among the detached sculptures of Somanath 
temple at Vishnupur, a scene from the Ramayana and the marriage 
scene of Siva and Parvati have been executed with masterful effect. 
But on the whole, creative art had declined after the 13th century 
and the products are mediocre in quality. Finally, when Orissa lost 
her independence in 1568 the artists had to adjust to new situations. 
Although sculptures continued to be made on the traditional pattern, 
those could not reach the aesthetic level of the preceding centuries. 

General Review 

Sculptural art in Orissa developed from early times. During 
the early phase, roughly extending from third century B. C. to about 
sixth century A. D., it followed broader all-India traditions. Devia¬ 
tion from such standards gradually occurred and the period from 
C. 600 A. D.to C. 800 A. D., may be regarded as a phase of transition 
from the "classical" to the "medieval". Between C. 800 A. D.— 
C. 1300 A. D., a distinctive local school emerged in Orissa. Among 
the regional schools of sculpture that developed in India, the school 
of Orissa is very important on account of both output and quality. 
Again within the mainstream tradition of Orissa, local centres deve¬ 
loped. The art school which flourished in the Assia range of hills 
in Cuttack district is best known from Buddhist sculptures of Lalita- 
giri, Udayagiri and Ratnagiri. A local school also developed at 
Khiching and its products are distinguished by metallic modelling 
and charm. In western Orissa, Baidyanath and ralated site of 
Cherda represent another local school of art. The sculptures 
of Koraput district reveal some local traits. In spite of such regional 
ramifications, the products of Orissan art have distinct peculiarities 
of their own. The Nataraj of Orissa for example has its individual 
features. The treatment of drummers of Konarka is different from 
Belur bracket figures. Because of such local characteristics sculp¬ 
tures of Orissan style can easily be isolated in a collection of medieval 
Indian sculptures. In Orissa, as elsewhere in India, architecture 
and sculpture were closely related. Apart from embellishing 
structures, sculptors made images for followers of different religions. 
Perhaps a desire to give prominence to images of divinities led them 
to make very large images. Colossal stone images of Buddha, 
either monolithic or made in sections, have been found in Orissa. 
The image of Padmapani from Jaipur (nearly 15 ft. or 4'572 metres 
in height) is probably the largest Buddhist sculpture of Orissa. The 
same predilection for large size is seen in Brahmanical and Jaina art. 
The rock-cut relief of Anantasai Vishnu, on the bed of the Brahmani 
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river at Sarang in Ohenkanal district, extends nearly 50 ft. (16‘24 
metres). A colossal image of Tirthankara is known from Hatadiha 
in Cuttack district. Apart from handling such large images 
the sculptors also showed their skill by working 
like jewellers. They carve small details with wonderful effect. 
The sculptors could work in Khondolite and ultrabasic types of stone. 
In the hands of the Orissan artists the sensuous charm of a female 
figure and the sublime smile of a divinity found supreme expression 
with equal success. Orissa is indeed one of the important sources 
for several outstanding specimens of Indian art. 

Bronze and other Arts 

So far, we have attempted a broad chronological survey of trends 
in stone sculpture. A brief reference should be made to a few exam¬ 
ples of bronze, terracotta, ivory and wood carving. 

(i) Bronze 

Bronze has been another Important art form next to the stone 
sculpture. Perhaps an idea about the richness of this form can be 
had from bronzes discovered from Achutarajpur, near Banpur in 
Puri district, The site has yielded ninety-five bronze figures repre¬ 
senting divinities of the Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmanical pantheons. 
To judge from the palaeography of inscriptions and stylistic features, 
the bronzes may be assigned to the period between 9th to 11th 
centuries. The images were cast by the cire-perdue (lost wax) 
technique which had continued till today. As many as seventy- 
five images of the hoard are affiliated to the Buddhist creed and 
represent figures of Buddha, Tara, Trilokavijaya, etc. A few 
bronzes of the group show affinities with contemporary bronzes 
of Nalanda and Kurkihar while others follow Orissan tradition 
with round fleshy face and typical local features in head-dress and 
ornamentation. Even some images are similar to their counterparts 
in stone. The Jaina icons from Achutarajpur include represen¬ 
tations of Tirthankaras and Ambika. Metal images of Buddhist 
deities have been discovered from Jajpur, Ratnagiri and Boudh. 
Jaina art of the early medieval period is represented by some speci¬ 
mens in the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneshwar and the Museum 
at Baripada. The image of Rishabhanath from Kakatpur (now 
in Orissa State Museum) is remarkable for its workmanship. A 
small group of Brahmanical divinities such as Vishnu Purusottam, 
Surya and Uma-Maheswar from Sonapur are now preserved in 
the Patna Museum. Metal images, used as chalanti pratimas 
in temples, hail from different parts of Orissa. Especially to be noted 
are the images of Surya, Lakshmi, Madanamohan from Jagannath 
temple; Chandrasekhar from Lingaraj temple, and some exquisite 
pieces from Bateswar temple. 
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(ii) Terracotta 

Terracotta, as a popular madium of artistic expression, was 
known in India from the earliest times. Terracotta objects have 
been unearthed from several sites in northern India, but finds of 
such objects are rather meagre in Orissa. Terracotta objects, such 
as, various ear ornaments, bullae with animal heads resembling 
those of Roman emperors, have been brought to light by excavations 
at Sisupalgarh. Terracotta plaques, inscribed with Buddhist dha~ 
ranis and often depicted with the image of Buddha, have been dis¬ 
covered from Buddhist centres. Several such plaques, each 
bearing a relief of stupa with a figure of Buddha, are known from 
Avana in Baleshwar district. Even today terracotta art is quite popular 
among the common people. Terracotta figures of horses, elephants, 
etc., are often offered to village deities. The terracotta represen¬ 
tation of Hanuman from Sonapur is typical of the folk idiom of that 
area. 

(ill) Ivory-Carving 

Because of its ready availability ivory-carving was known in 
Orissa from very early times. Kautilya admires the elephants of 
Kalinga as the best of their types in India. One charter of the 
Somcvamsi Kumar Someswaradeva (llth century) conferred on the 
donees the right to enjoy the tusk of elephants (hasti danta). The 
Orissan rulers, at least from the 13th century used the title of pa/a- 
pati (Lord of elephants), while all the rulers of the Suryavamsi family 
(A. D. 1435—1540) styled themselves as gajapati. Although the 
number of ivory sculpture so far known is rather small, the level of 
the few specimens that have survived, however, indicate the level of 
artistic handling in this field of art. The excavations in the habita¬ 
tion area of Sisupalgarh have brought to light an ivory 
spacing bead showing on one side a lotus flanked by a couple of 
swans, and on the other three lotus flowers. The tradition of ivory- 
carving continued in the medieval period. To be noted particularly 
is the throne leg from the Philadelphia Museum of Art showing a 
gajasimha standing on high legs and holding a demonish warrior on 
its trunk. This ivory piece is typical of Orissan art, recalling stylis¬ 
tically yidala figures in medieval temples of Orissa. Another 
ivory throne leg is in Freer Gallery, Washington. The Victoria and 
Alberta Museum, London, has a pair of lions which probably 
supported a royal throne. The skilled use of ivory for a variety of 
purposes, ritual as well as decorative, is known from small figures 
of divinities (as for example the ivory figure of Ganesh in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York), ivory quiver, toilet casket, 
Tamzan, gajadantapalanka and other furniture decorated with ivory- 
carvings. 
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(iv) Wood Carving 

Wood carving was another important form of art and its popu¬ 
larity in the ancient period is evident from cave reliefs of Khandagiri 
and Udayagiri. In some cases the decorative arches are supported 
by ribs resembling rafters of wooden proto-types. Wood being 
a perishable material, except for a piece of wood brought to light 
by Sisupalgarh excavation, no actual specimen of early wood carv¬ 
ing has come down to us. In Orissa, however, we find wood carvings 
mostly of later period, associated with wooden mandapas, door 
panels and household furniture. Wooden mandapas still survive 
in different state of preservation at Charchika temple, Banki 
(Cuttack district), Gampur (Puri district), Sikhareswar temple 
at Kapilas (Dhenkanal district) and Biranchinarayan temple at 
Buguda (Ganjam district). The carved timber roof and door leaves 
of the Biranchinarayan temple (18th century) are the most beautiful 
of their types in Orissa. Birds, animals, scrolls, lotus design, themes 
drawn from the Bhagavata Purana as illustrated here indicate the 
artistic richness attained in wood carving. The wooden 
Mandapa at Gampur depicts various decorative motifs such as, ga~ 
jasimha, rahamukha, navagunjara. hamsa Jahari. inverted parrots, 
ka/asa flanked by fishes, erotic couples, makara heads, etc., 
indicating continuation of past tradition as well as introduction 
of new motifs. The subject matter, usually represented in door 
panels of mathas and temples include Dasamahavidya and Dasa- 
vatara scenes. The temple processional cars such as, the rathas 
of the famous Jagannath Trio at Purl, also show rich decorations 
with wooden figures of Sarathis and accessory divinities. Similarly 
at present traditional wood carving is associated with toys, sindukas 
(long wooden boxes), and other domestic furniture. 


5. ORISSAN painting 

The history of painting in Orissa starts with the rock-shelter 
paintings and continues upto the present day. Some of the rock- 
shelter paintings, as at Vikramkhol do not, in the strict sense, conform 
to painting for these are engraved forms on rock surfaces filled in 
with colour. It is not correct to term all the rock-shelter paintings 
of Orissa as pre-historic, because there are certain historic paintings 
as at Manikmada which can be dated to the early historic period 
(300 B. C.—100 A. D.). Apart from the rock painting sites, there 
are also several drawings, etchings, cutmarks resembling figures 
on rock surfaces as at Digapahandi and Brahmapur in the district 
of Ganjam and other places. However, with the available informa¬ 
tion, it can be asserted that Orissa can be grouped with other pre¬ 
historic painting sites of India like Singhanpur, Bhimbhetka, etc. 
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The tribal paintings and the folk paintings, only with varying 
social affiliations, justify the continuation of rock-shelter painting 
tradition. But the continuum is disassociated from the original 
context of rock-shelter paintings, and is more of a decorative nature 
mixed with ritual. Though not forming a part of classical painting 
tradition, the tribal and folk painting contain several motifs which 
constitute the classical art tradition. This process of influences 
and cross-influences not only exist among tribal, folk and classical 
paintings but also extends to the realm of sculpture. This proves 
that no painting tradition has grown in isolation and Orissan painting 
(in this context only classical painting) is no exception to it. It 
has emerged out of the common Orissan art traditions which^have 
existed from hoary past. 

Mural Painting 

In India, the mural paintings are considered to be the oldest 
classical paintings from the point of their antiquity. In Orissa the 
existence of murals is traced from the faded out pigment coatings 
in the caves of Khandagiri and Udayagiri as noticed by Sir John 
Marshall and supported by inscriptional evidences as mentioned 
in the Hatigumpha inscription of emperor Kharavela of the 1st 
century B. C. 

The next available mural is on the ceiling of Ravanachhaya- 
projecting rock-boulder at Sitabinji in the district of Kendujhar belong¬ 
ing to later Gupta period. This painting, the lone survival of its 
kind in the whole of eastern India, is attuned to the Ajanta style. 
Though there are certain basic differences which can be attributed 
to the local variations like laying of the ground for painting, provi¬ 
sion of a painted inscription, etc., the colour scheme and composi¬ 
tion of the painting depict the plastic vigour which was the essence 
of the Ajanta style of paintings of the period. The lack of evidence 
fail to build up a connected history of painting which otherwise 
would have started with the Jaina school of painting at Khandagiri 
and Udayagiri passing on to the Buddhist style and terminating in 
Saiva-Sakta and Vaishnava paintings as is the case with the evolu¬ 
tion of Orissan sculptural art. 

The next phase of Orissan murals stand a gulf apart in 
time and depict a completely different style from the early plastic 
traditions. This phase is marked by a pronounced linear 
character and belongs to a period between 17th and 20th centuries. 
Literary evidences help to proceed back up to 15th century, but 
these do not help visualising the style of the period. The pain¬ 
ting of Buddha Vijaya in the jagamohan of Lakshmi temple 
inside the Jagannath temple complex at Puri and the painting 
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of Kanchi Vijaya said to have been in the Jagamohan of Jagannath 
temple at Puri in their orginals would perhaps have balonged 
to the 12th and the 15th centuries respectively. But the existing 
painting of Buddha Vijaya in the Lakshmi temple is the work of 
recent origin and we ate afraid whether the old original layer 
could be traced out underneath the painting. As regards the 
painting of Kanchi Vijaya, simply it has no existence in the 
temple and the fact of the painting is due to erroneous reporting 
of a few scholars. 

Authentic evidence of the later style of. mural paintings 
exists in the Biranchinarayan temple, Buguda, in the district of 
Ganjam ; Srikurumam temple, Andhra Pradesh and Dadhivaman tem¬ 
ple inside Kosaleswar temple complex in the district of Kendujhar. 
These groups of paintings are in the linear style, yet they display 
a subdued tonal effect with shades of yellow ochre, red ochre, 
terreverde and indigo : of course a few bright colours like 
ultramarine blue and vermilion have been introduced. In these 
paintings the line is lyrical, delicate and graceful bringing out 
the volume of the figures. The figures are not stylised and 
patterned but have tendency towards naturalism. The next 
group of murals consists of Jagannath temple painting at Dharakote, 
Chaitanya Matha painting at Chikitigad, paintings at Digapahandi 
and Paralakhemundi, all in the district of Ganjam, and the Sri- 
kalika temple painting, Jaypur in Koraput district which represent 
the latest phase of paintings belonging to the 19th and the 20th 
centuries. The lines in these paintings are sharp, 
angular and bold. The colours are confined to the primary shades 
of vermilion, chrome yellow, blue and red ochre. There is more 
use of white which makes the shades distinct. The figures in 
these paintings tend to be more flat losing volume and gaining 
folk characteristics in their depiction. These groups of mural 
paintings ate similar to the pata paintings. Chitrakaras almost 
repeat the compositions with no change of colour schemes on 
both mural and pata. 

The later style of mural paintings are seen repeated on the 
walls of mathas, temples and residential houses with further 
deterioration in quality. While executing these ‘paintings no 
attention is paid for laying of the ground, selection of colours, 
etc. Several new shades of colours like pink, grey, cobalt, 
lemon yellow have entered into the colour scheme of these 
murals, A lot of changes have also been brought into the for¬ 
mulation of compositions and rendering of figures. Influences 
of cheap calendar prints have wrought havoc to the style. Now 
it is painful to see that in certain temples (Jagannath temple of 
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Nayagarh in Puri district may be cited as an example), 
imitation of calendar pictures have been painted on the walls. 
Further, due to urban sophistication the house owners in the 
towns and cities do not paint murals on their house walls on 
the occasion of thread and marriage ceremonies. Now the 
tradition of mural paintings lingers in the villages with an agrarian 
economy. 

Pata Painting 

The pata painting is an important aspect of Orissan painting 
which originated from the temple of Jagannath at Puri in the 
12th century. This has grown and flourished with the spread 
of Jagannath temples under the patronage of Ganga kings, 
Suryavamsi Gajapatis and the kings of Bhoi dynasty. The Bhakti 
movement, which swept over Orissa in the 16th century was 
chiefly instrumental in popularising the theme of Radha and 
Krishna in pata painting. So pata painting displayed two major 
themes ; one, the temple of Jagannath, the deities of Jagannath, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra and the second, Radha - Krishna and 
their Lilas. At a later stage other themes based on Ramayana 
and the Sakta cult crept into pata painting. But these themes 
are so few that these are not adequate for an evaluation of 
thematic development of pata paintings. 

The pata painting was basically designed to popularise the 
cult of Jagannath through their sale to millons of pilgrirns 
visiting Puri. The word pata has significant relation with tlie 
material on which the painting is done and which is known as 
pati or pata. The pati is convenient to be roiled into scrolls and 
transported easily by the pilgrims. Indian literary evidences 
to the practice of scroll paintings are available which are much 
anterior to pata painting. In absence of antique evidences or 
samples oi pata painting in Orissa, the development of this school 
of painting in Orissa is ascribed to the 12th century when the 
present edifice of Lord Jagannath at Puri was built by the Ganga 
King Chodagangadeva. Due to intimate relationship with the 
Jagannath worship at Puri the pata painting has assumed the 
character of a temple art. Unlike court arts which have grown 
mostly around the kings and their courts, pata paintings show 
severe limitations of compositional arrangements. The element 
of emotion which generally governs a creation of art, more parti¬ 
cularly painting, is absent in pata painting. For this reason the 
depiction of sex, which is so exuberant in sculptural art of Orissa 
and in palm-leaf illustrations, is totally absent in pata. Even the 
scenes of Vastraharana in which the gopis are represented 
naked do not evoke eroticism in pata paintings. 
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The pata paintings are also done on different media and on 
different formats. The most popular items are ganjapa, masks, 
toys of Jagannath, Balabhadra, Subhadra and miniatures of 
Jagannath temple. Although ganjapa is a secular item, the 
element of religiosity has been added with the introduction of 
Dasavatara ganjapa and the Ramayana ganjapa. 

Chitrakaras, Dattamahapatras and Daitapatis are the artisans 
who execute pata paintings. While Dattamahapatras and 
Daitapatis are concerned with the painting of the deities of 
Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra in the Jagannath temple. 
Puri, Chitrakaras are the main community who are involved in 
pata paintings of various kinds in other places. In addition to 
these communities there is also another class of people known 
as Patuas in Orissa. Chitrakaras have counterparts in other regions 
of India. The Patuas of Bengal and Bhopas of Rajasthan are 
connected with pata paintings. But the element of song which 
is associated with the pata painters of Bengal or Rajasthan is 
not to be found in Orissa. This is because the Chitrakaras of 
Puri only sell pata paintings to the pilgrims visiting Puri and 
do not go singing from village to village with the pata painting. 
They are mainly supported by land grants. 

Because of the connection of pata painting with Jagannath 
temple no secular theme have been allowed to enter into the 
sphere of pata paintings, as a result of which the pata painting 
retains the purity of its original character. Keeping the style 
and colour compositions intact, pata paintings present various 
themes relating to Jagannath and Radha-Krishna. In the early 
years of this century, there had been an attempt to substitute 
the pata paintings with prints (few prints of thia badhia still 
exist in the coilection of Bada Odia Matha, Puri). Even now 
modern versions of thia badhias, with more elaborations and 
inclusion of few imaginary details are sold in prints in the way- 
side shops near the Jagannath temple at Puri. But the pilgrims 
visiting Puri do not, however, attach much importance to these 
prints which are devoid of religious fervour attached to pata 
painting. 

The present revival oi pata painting is more inclined towards 
furnishing of interiors of houses, hotels and public places. It 
has already taken a different turn from the basic purpose for which 
it was created. This revival is said to be due to the undaunted 
efforts of a lady named Helen Jelly from United States of America. 
The Chitrakaras very often mention her name with admiration. 
But this revival of pata painting is mostly confined to Puri and its 
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adjacent areas. The Chitrakaras living in far-off places in the 
districts of Ganjam, Koraput, Dhenkanal and Balangir have been 
little affected by it. 

The source of patronage has also shifted from the temples 
to the Government and banks who finance the Chitrakaras and 
buy their products. The market facilities are now widened and 
claim an international market. The tourists coming from other 
states and abroad have taken a fancy for this indigenous art and 
buy these paintings in large numbers. These marketing pros¬ 
pects demand for more production and more of production has 
resulted in deterioration of quality. Pata paintings are getting 
commercialised and its artistic subtility is gradually vanishing. 
The use of bottle colours (poster colours available in the market), 
adoption of cheap perspective to make it calendar like, and 
introduction of a number of bright shades, have affected the 
quality very badly and unless this deterioration is checked, 
O'issa may lose tho glory of a very important art tradition. 

Painting on Paper 

The paper paintings appeared rather late in Orissa, during the 
Mughal rule in 17th/18th century. Except one or two lone exam' 
amples of court scenes, most of the paintings on paper depict 
Gitagovinda and Bhagavata themes. To be more precise large 
number of these are only paintings of Bhagavata manuscripts. Due 
to the impact of Bhakti movement a number of mathas were esta¬ 
blished in Puri and at other places to house the followers of different 
faiths which worked as centres of spiritual and religious dissemina¬ 
tion. These mathas were headed by people very often drawn from 
other provinces. They brought with them their own cultural traits 
and as regards manuscripts they mostly preferred the illustrated 
Bhagavatas. The paintings were done locally but the scripts were 
written by their own men brought for this purpose or it might be 
possible that they brought pages of manuscripts with texts written 
in Devanagiri script with space available for the local painters tc 
illustrate. 

The clear trends in the paper paintings are discernable, one with 
pronounced Mughal characteristics and the other with influences 
of Rajput painting style. The first one developed in the courts anc 
painting studios of the Mughal school in the districts of Cuttacl 
and Puri under the patronage of Mughal rulers and the later stylt 
evolved from the mathas which were the places of Bhakti movement. 
We come across a hoard of unidentified reproductions of Mugha 
miniatures in the collections of Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneshwar 
This seems to be the product of a few Karkhanas or painting studios 
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which employed local as well as Muslim artists who sought the 
patronage of local Muslim rulers. But the whole tradition of paper 
painting had no root in Orissan soil and its popularity was short-lived. 
The tradition is now completely forgotten. The palm-leaf paintings 
which went hand in hand with the paper paintings gradually over 
shadowed the latter. 

The pata painters, mostly in the present century, used paper 
for drawing out the sketches. A number of sketch books (even 
sometimes in rolls) are in the possession of Chitrakaras, private 
collections and museums. These sketches are the samples for 
murals because pata paintings do not accommodate such varieties 
of themes contained in these sketch books and rolls. 

Palm-leaf Painting 

The palm-leaf illustrations, though do not belong to the cate¬ 
gory of paintings proper, yet form a substantive part of the Orissan 
painting style. Unlike the palm-leaf paintings of Pala period, in 
Orissa the drawings are incised or inscribed with an iron stylus 
resembling the work of stone engravings. The drawings are some¬ 
times filled-in with colours but more often left as they are. In 
most of the coloured illustrations, the application of colour is 
an after thought and does not odd to the richness of painting. 
Rather the colour layers cover the basic line drawings which was 
not surely the intention of the scribe. 

In most cases the scribes and the illustrators are one, but in 
other cases they are different. There are no evidence that the 
Chitrakaras have ever illustrated the palm-leaf manuscripts. The 
work was invariably confined to the learned among the comparatively 
more enlightened communities of Brahmans, Kshatriyas and the 
Kayasthas. Although there were a number of scribes belonging to 
the Sudra class, the Muslims and the women, we have no evidence 
of such scribe-illustrators. 

From the available illustrated manuscripts, it is evident that 
the earliest paintings could be dated to the 17th century although 
stylewise we can group a few manuscripts like Gitagovinda and 
Amarusataka to the 16th century A.D. 

Out of the available illustrated palm-leaf manuscripts, a great 
bulk is devoted to Gitagovinda next followed by Ushaharana or 
Ushavilasha. Krishnalila and Bhagavata manuscripts are found 
in large numbers whereas Ramayana and Sakta manuscripts are 
comparatively less. Manuscript like Amarusataka and Lavanyavati 
of poet Upendra Bhanja are quite a few while there 
is not a second Amarusataka available. The earlier 
manuscripts on these works in originals would date back to 
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much earlier period. Amarusataka Is said to have been composed 
by Sankarachaya (9th century A- D.) in the guise of king Amaruka. 
The Gitagovinda was composed by Jayadeva in the 'i2th century 
and similariy earlier dates could be ascribed to the manuscripts 
mentioned above. Most of the illustrated manuscripts in Orissa 
do not bear a colophon with date. Since most of the manuscripts 
are copies of some older manuscripts, the scribe perhaps did not 
feel the necessity of copying the name and date of earlier manus¬ 
cripts or substituting it with that of his own. As a result most of 
these manuscripts go without a colophon. 

These four branches of Orissan paintings are mutually inter¬ 
related although the dividing line between palm-leaf illustrations and 
pata, paper paintings and murals is quite distinct. In variety of 
compositions, in depth of visual perception and renderings and in 
exuberance of form and details, the palm-leaf illustrations surpass the 
murals. While murals and paper paintings have some amount of 
freedom, pata paintings are severely limited to a few prescribed com¬ 
position on Jagannath temple and Krishna Leela themes. Like 
Orissan sculpture, the palm-leaf illustrations depict sex in full vigour, 
tnfact, the representation of sex engages the attention of the scribe. 
Illustrator most. 

It is interesting to note that in Orissa, when the building acti¬ 
vities had stopped, paintings gained momentum. Unlike other 
parts of India, where a sequential order is evolved in the history 
of painting which starts with classical murals and terminates in 
miniatures, in Orissa all the branches of painting evolved side by 
side. While the other regional schools like Mughal, Kangra, 
Basholi, etc., have died out, Orissan painting continues to be prac¬ 
ticed at several centres in Orissa. Out of the four branches of 
Orissan painting, para painting has sustained through the upheavals 
of time and has been revived with full vigour in recent time. Palm-leaf 
illustrations nowadays foilow the compositions of pata paintings, 
innovations in this field being very rare. This is because the literary 
compositions are no more copied out on palm-leaves. The scribes 
as a class are getting extinct so also the case of scribe-illustrators. 
Now the Chitrakaras have taken up pata painting on a commercial 
scale and the themes which appear in pata painting are often repeated 
on palm-leaves. The popular themes are Dasavatara, Krishna Leela, 
different gods and goddesses, such as, Siva, Parvati, Ganesh, 
Mahisamardini Durga, Ramabhisheka, etc. Style-wise, the Orissan 
paintings have two distinct characteristics; the plastic tradition 
and the linear style. Excepting the paintings at Sitabinji, the 
majority of the paintings are linear. Although this basic approach 
to the style of painting is an all India phenomenon, Orissan paint- 
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ings are distinguished by their regional characteristics. The regional 
or local variation is also noticed in Orissa's sculptural art as well 
as architecture. 

The linear style, as adopted in palm-leaf engravings, has close 
association with the style of stone carving. Since paintings and 
carvings in Orissa were executed by the Mahapatras and the 
Maharanas who were the traditional craftsmen in the field, likeness 
in the style is reflected both in painting and sculpture. Two types 
of lines, one in the manner of engraving and the other in the manner 
of painting, are found in the Orissan paintings. The lines in Orissan 
paintings are direct, bold and dynamic in comparison to the other 
regional schools of painting. The line in Orissan painting 
far from being sweepy, subtle, fine and graceful are getting 
thicker, angular and folksy. 

Like all other ancient Indian painting traditions, Orissan paintings 
adopt centrality in its composition which is attained by triangular 
placement or in approach of negation. This particular trait is carried 
from the old classical murals of Ajanta. Compartmentalisation is 
another important aspect of the paintings. The compositions in 
Orissan painting tend to bo horizontal. 

Landscape is profuse in palm-leaf engravings while it is compara¬ 
tively rarer in mural and pata paintings. The background in mural 
and pata paintings are treated as flat surfaces with the introduction 
of brick-red colour only to provide contrast to the figures. 

Since the palm-leaf engravings illustrate literary narrations which 
are full of descriptions about nature, the pictorial sequences are 
bound to depict landscapes. Hills occupy a major place in Orissan 
painting. It is painted in murals, on papers and on palm-leaves, which 
follow the pattern of sculptural depiction. Rivers, ponds and sea are 
also painted. But all these depictions are more prosaic and schematic. 
Seasonal scenes, sunset, sunrise, moonlit night, dark night, dawn, 
rain and cloudy sky have been very ably depicted in palm-leaf illustra¬ 
tions only with the use of lines. 

Attempts have also been made to portray different charcters like 
kings. Brahmans, courtiers, attendants, messengers, soldiers, etc. 
These characters have been idealised which is also the practice in the 
paintings of other reigional schools. Similar idealised characters are 
also found in Orissan sculptures. Orissan portrait paintings are 
more idealised than naturalistic. Because of this, the figure on the 
back of the elephant in Sitabinji mural is identified as Maharaja Disa 
Bhanja only for an inscription below the elephant. Several portrait 
paintings in Orissa bear the testimony of Rajput and Mughal influences. 
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One such portrait is that of Basudeva Sarvabhauma Bhattacharya 
on the wall in Gangamata Matha. A series of portraits have been 
painted on the walls of the Bada Odia Matha. These portraits are 
said to be that of the Mahantas of the Matha beginning with 
Jagannath Das of the 16th century. But except for the captions, 
it is difficult to make out the differences in these portaits. The 
portrait of Abhimanyu Samanta Simhara, with pronounced Mughal 
characteristics, does not look like Orissan painting. It is in fact, 
not possible to paint portraits with naturalism in Orissan painting 
style. 

Modern Trend 

Out of the tour branches of Orissan painting, excepting pata, 
the other types of painting have almost ceased to exist. The Jagannath 
temple which had served as the basic factor for the spread of the 
pata painting has given place to pure commercialisation and search 
for new markets. The growth of a pata painters colony at Bhubane¬ 
shwar explains this fact. 

This new phenomenon in Bhubaneshwar and also at other 
places created new problems. Previously three basic regional varia¬ 
tions in the style of painting in Orissa were noticed, viz., the Puri style, 
the Sonapur style and the Ganjam style with local variations in the 
two latter styles, l.e., Bargarh and Sonapur, and Paralakhemundi and 
Chikiti, respectively. The Puri style is more formalised with heavy 
ornamentation, Sonapur is more angular and stiff whereas Ganjam 
style is more plastic-oriented and folkish. As a result of the growth 
of new colonies with painters drawn from various regions a new 
mixed style is coming up, Bargarh, a town in Sambalpur district, 
which was once famous for the painted wooden toys is gradually 
losing its importance because painted toys of similar style are done 
at Bhubaneshwar. The Ramayana ganjapa which was peculiar 
to Sonapur in the district of Balangir, both in theme and style, is also 
now produced at Bhubaneshwar. In the past there was never such 
a mixed style as the master painters traditionally followed particular 
styles peculiar to their regions. By the 17th and the 18th centuries 
these regional styles had been crystallised and well formulated. 

The new mixed style is patronised by the handicraft corporations. 
Chitrakaras being guided by commercial incentives have lost the spirit 
of creativity. The themes without relevance are almost repeated. 
The style is getting further deteriorated with the introduction of western 
academic perspective, light and shade, and influence of cheap 
calendar prints. In addition to these, new shades of colour like gray, 
pink, brown, violet, etc., have changed the basic colour scheme 
of the painting. The line is no more the authentic characterstic of the 
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painting. Tasar cloth is now being used as the canvas. It is no 
wonder that pata paintings may be done on tin sheets, sun-mica 
sheets and ply boards with the help of varnish or plastic colours in 
near future for which a new terminology shall have to be found out 
for pata painting. 

A new phenomenon had taken place in the field of Orissan 
painting with the advent of the 19th and the 20th centuries. A 
change in taste and patronage of the local rajas and zamindars 
was noticed. Instead of patronising the genuine Orissan painting, 
they had started acquiring the low standard cheap oil paintings, 
mostly portraits and landscapes. This they did in order to please 
their English masters by imitating them. This trend was not confined 
to paintings alone but encompassed a large variety of items such 
as, curios, furniture, dress and ornaments. This was an all-India 
phenomenon which killed most of the regional schools of painting 
which were lingering somehow in a decadent stage for want of 
patronage. Orissa could escape a complete annihilation of its 
painting style because of the religious and popular base of 
its painting tradition. No doubt paintings on wall, paper, and 
palm-leaf had got a terrible setback and some of these almost died 
out, Now in Orissa except for ritualistic purposes mural paintings 
are not done and those that adorn the walls of temples and Mathas 
built during the 20th century are either of folk origin or reproductions 
of calendars. The Jagannath temple at Puri which was the seat 
of Orissan paintings display a horror of taste in the murals that are 
now being painted inside. The palaces of the ex-rulers of Orissa 
no more contain mural paintings. Instead, some English style oil 
portraits of their kith and kin along with a few landscapes represen¬ 
ting an alien land, decorate the walls of the old royal palaces. 

Although a very few palm-leaf manuscripts are being scribed 
nowadays in Orissa, these are rarely illustrated. Scribe as a class 
are getting extinct. The only illustration that is being done along 
with the text is the horoscope (tataka) which is done at the time 
of the birth of a child. 

Some Chitrakaras at times are taking to palm-leaf engravings, 
but these, instead of illustrating the Kavyas and Puranas, repeat 
the themes of pata paintings. These illustrations, devoid of relevant 
texts, have become sterile, stagnant and stereotyped and stylewise 
cannot be grouped as palm-leaf illustrations. 

Due to the influence of the British a new style of painting 
known as Companv drawings or paintings grew up in Orissa chiefly 
in the town of Cuttack which was the seat of British administration. 
These dra'-.ings helped to illustrate the events which were needed 
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to ba reported to the British Parliament. These paintings had neither 
a genuine style nor theme of the traditional Orissan paintings and 
hence could not sustain in this land for long. 

In the later part of the 19th century, art colleges were opened 
at Madras and Calcutta to train pupils in western academic techniques 
in painting, sculpture and crafts. At the beginning of the present 
century students from Orissa were trained in these art colleges. 
Students trained in these institutions and also at Santiniketan brought 
into Orissa two styles, viz., the Western academic style and the 
style of the revivelists of the Bengal school. Both those styles 
were devoid of Orissan tradition and for a generation were popular 
in Orissa side by side with the pata paintings. This provided quite 
a new experience, because artists trained in different academic 
disciplines and some free lancers began to paint in Orissa sticking 
to their own standards. From now onwards in Orissa two art 
styles ran side by side; one the traditional Orissan school at the 
hands of Chitrakaras and the other modern or contemporary school 
as practised by the diploma holders from art institutions. The 
latter school gave rise to different experiments which wore alien to 
this soil. The new experiments such as, cubism, expressionism, 
impressionism, surrealism, etc.^ which originated in the West 
were simply carried to this soil through prints and began to be 
practised here. 

Traditional Orissan painting which was sustained through 
the pata paintings gradually lost its vitality due to lack of now ex¬ 
periments and innovations. The pata paintings which are done 
to-day in Orissa are cheap imitations of their old models. It has 
now been taken up on a commercial scale keeping in view an ever 
expanding market. But the quality of pata painting has been 
sacrificed in the process. It has neither the freshness of a folk- 
style nor the grandeur of a classical school of painting. 

Pata painting, in order to thrive, needs fresh and new themes 
which can again rekindle the creativity of the painters. As it seems, 
the painters are at a loss to find out new themes. But they can 
always look upon the Illustrations of palm-leaf manuscripts for 
guidance and inspiration. 

e. MUSIC AND DANCE 

1. Music 

For obvious reasons our aim in these few pages can never be 
to delight the readers with the tonal or rhythmic beauty of the music 
of Orissa, popularly known in recent times as Odissi music. Hence, 
we shall be satisfied if we can acquaint them with its evolution 
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through the ages and its general characteristics in its present form. 
Our first approach to the subject, therefore, will be more historical 
than technical. 

History till recently, has been mainly a record of the political 
and administrative affairs of a country or nation, concerned more 
with the exploits or actions of the rulers thereof than with its culture 
in its various aspects. Hence our historical approach, too, will 
be made by following in the hazy and elusive foot-prints of Orissa s 
music still surviving in the sands of time. 

Though legend connects the beginning of Odissi music with 
Narada, Haha and Huhu, the heavenly singers who came to Orissa 
at the invitation of Raja Indradyumna, the mythological founder of 
Lord Jagannath's temple at Puri, the earliest historical mention of 
music in Orissa, probably in India, is contained in the phrase 
'Gandharvavedabudhah'' found in the Hatigumpha inscription of 
Kharavela, the mighty Jaina emperor of Orissa (C. 1st century B. C.). 
The attribute Gandharvavedabudhah means that Kharavela was 
adept in the art and theories of Gandharva. Like Udayana, the 
hero of one of Bhasa's plays, Kharavela was perhaps a great player 
of Vina, the ancient aristocratic stringed musical instrument of India, 
and was proud of his proficiency in the art of music. He must un¬ 
doubtedly have been a great connoisseur of the art and science of 
Gandharva. 

The word Gandharva perhaps needs some explanation now 
since it has gone out of common use and has been rather loosely 
substituted by the word Sangeeta, though Gandharva and Sangeeta 
are not fully synonymous. Sangeeta, as defined in most of the 
medieval music treatises, is the combination of Geeta (songs), 
Vadya (instrumental music, either following the song or keeping the 
time thereof) and Nritta or Nrittya (dance). Gandharva, on the 
other hand, has been defined in the Bharata Natya Shastra, the 
earliest of the available works on Indian music and dramaturgy, as 
the happy combination of Swara (musical notes). Tala (time-mea¬ 
sure) and Pada (meaningful words). This shows that Gandharva 
did not include dance in its fold as the latter is basically an imitative 
art in as much as it endeavours to convey to the spectator either 
singly or combinedly a form, an object, a situation, a feeling or a 
mood contained or depicted in a song which it follows, or indepen¬ 
dently when dance goes sans song. As such, it is at least partly 
a spatial art fundamentally different from music which, in its pure 
form, is an art in time. 


/■ Tittyt puna vasa Gandfiatva^vada-budho dampa nata-gita-vadita Samdasanaht, ate. 
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From the phrase Gandharvavedabudhah used in the aforesaid 
inscription of Kharavela we can say that Odissi music, in its earliest 
form, was a type of pure music devoid of dance and was conforming 
to the ideals laid down in the Bharata Natya Shastra, in case this 
Shastra was compiled at a time earlier than the said inscription. 
Considering the hoary antiquity of the Hatigumpha inscription one 
may be tempted to think that if the Natya Shastra was compiled in 
the 2nd century A. D., or still later, as some scholars opine, the 
conception and definition of Gandharva was an outcome of the 
observation of Odissi music prevailing during Kharavela's Orissa. 
However, during the medieval period, particularly during the rule of 
the Ganga kings who came to Orissa from southern India the music 
of Orissa seems to have comprised vocal music, instrumental music, 
and dance too. The Natamandapas or the dancing hails constructed 
in almost every Orissan temple were meant for dance and music 
which used to go together in front of the temple deities. 

We are, however, in dark about the exact form of music that 
prevailed during Kharavela's time and centuries thereafter as we 
have nothing even to hazard a guess in that respect. Music, how¬ 
ever, must have continued to occupy a place of honour in the cultural 
society of Orissa as in other parts of India in the Gupta era. The 
coins of emperor Samudragupta showing his figure struck thereon 
with a Veena held by him is enough to presume so. Even the Jaina 
saints cultivated music either as a means of attaining salvation or 
as a noble pastime. This is corroborated by the sculptured figures 
of two companions standing on either side of the figure of the Jaina 
Tirthankara Risabhadeva carved in the Sataghara caves of Orissa 
as well as by other such sculptural remains found elsewhere in Orissa. 

Between the 7th and the 11th century A. D., were composed 
a large number of Charya songs by Sahajiya Siddhas. The few 
that have withstood the ravages of time and could be collected show 
that different Ragas have been indicated on the Charyas. The 
language of the Charyas shows affinity with Maithili, Assamese 
and Bengali but the composition of the Siddhas, Luipa, Kanhupa. 
and Savaripa, who have been proved to have hailed from Orissa show 
beyond a shade of doubt that the language used by them was ancient 
Oriya. The number of Ragas named on the Charya compositions 
are many, such as, Patamanjari, Baradi, Ramakeri, Desakha, Bhairavi, 
Kamoda, Gouda, Malasigouda, Mallari, etc. Almost all of these 
Ragas were frequently used in the later compositions produced in 
Orissa both in Sanskrit, Oriya and Brajaboli. The Charya songs 
were perhaps very popular among the aspirants of the Sahajiya 
religious cult and perhaps among the general mass owing to the 
music to which they were set, although the songs had an esoteric 
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content intelligible only to the initiated. Works on music such as, 
Manasollasa of king Someswar (11th century A. D.)' and Sangeeta- 
ratnakara of Sarngadeva (13th century A. D.)^ recognised the Charya 
songs as Charyaprabandhas and the former has even cited an exam¬ 
ple of such a Prabandha composed by him 

The following is a Charya song in Raga Desakha compo¬ 
sed by Kannupa of Orissa as quoted in the Charya Geetika 
by Prof Khageswar Mahapatra, at pages 144-145 : 

ftciQ eieea ea eoiesiS i 
ssiQ 68IQ ©la 6 Q 1 gia® pi^ai i i » 

aisffii 6$if3i eeM gq 9§69l Gfii gi<>a i 
§aff Qie Qiaiffl eeia i i 

•40 6<ai eaaoi i 
oS" ©9 fiioa 69ifai 01091 1 2 1 1 

eiGfl 69101 691 oeo 00969 1 
aiQ OQ 9 t 0 G 9 IOI 9 l 9 i§ 9169 I 3 l 

9i§ §96ia 69101 aoo 91 q»6€i9i 1 
6916919 3969 8 |f 99 6091 I 4 1 y, I 

9^69 69101 9lS 90191 1 

69l6fll9 8969 GOllS 9I69S 0191 I 5 I <y^,i 

06999 O'-Sa 69101 eiia 60|fl€l ■ 

0190 69101 690 9961 I 6 1 d ^ I 

1 . aa^oiasio^os aios ai99~9ia6€iisiff8 1 
99969* 969699« 991 01 9 , §09469 11 

(Manasollasa—4/16/57) 

2. 0991 g®§fi0|8 01919 aio 691^91 I 292 1 
ad4lfL60l99 991 0419_ 9,91919 91998 

01 9 "8199008 0^^4I 0^1 tJ6ll9q§'98 I 293 I 
00^,91 9 9S0 y 6969401 aj?9"d| 

819941 09 0191010 91069 0| 8^904 9l I 294 I 

(Sangeetaratnakara—4th Pravandhadhyaya) 

The letter '8j stands for referred to in the definition of 

Charya as given by Sarngadeva. The letter 8,^ placed after 
stanzas 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 are unwarranted and appear to be scribal 
errors for there can be only one 'Dhruva' part in a single compo¬ 
sition. It may, however, mean that the Dhruva part is to be 
repeated at the end of each stanza. 
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A remarkable epoch in the evolution of Odissi music was the 
advent of Mahakavi Jayadeva, the immortal composer of the Geeta- 
govinda, in the 12th century A. D. Ha was born in village Kandu- 
vilva which some scholars identify to be Kenduli in Puri district while 
others say that the village stands by river Ajay in Birbhum district 
of Bengal. Leaving the scholars to wrangle over the identify of 
Jayadeva's birth place, we may say this much that Jayadeva's Geeta- 
govinda exercised a lasting influence on the literature and musical 
compositions of Orissa. It is accepted as the best lyrical composition 
in Sanskrit literature. It contains in all 24 songs or Prabandhas in 
10 or 12 different Ragas, namely, Malavagouda, Karnata, Gujjari 
or Gurjari, Gondakiri (Gondakree or Gunakree), Desi, Varadi, 
Vasanta, Bibhasa Bhairavi, Malava. Ramakeri and Desakha. Of 
these, Gujjari, Varadi, Vansanta and Ramakeri have been used of¬ 
ten than the other ones. The Talas or time measures adopted for 
the songs are Yati, Roopaka, Ekatali, Nissaru and Astaka, the Yati 
Tala having been chosen for 11 out of the 24 songs. It may be noted 
here that the Yati, Roopaka and Ekatali Talas are very popular in 
Odissi music even up to this day. 

The songs of the Geetagovinda are sometimes called Astapadis 
as almost all of them roughly consist of 8 stanzas or Padas. In 
the language of medieval musicology they are Prabandhas of 
which innumerable varieties were in vogue in medieval time and 
described in medieval works on music. Even Jayadeva himself 
calls his work as 'Prabandha'*. Almost all the Ragas and Talas 
adopted in the Geetagovinda are found described or defined in the 
Sangeetaratnakara of Sarngadeva and the Sangeetaraja of Rana 
Kumbha who wrote the Rasikapriya commentary on Geetagovinda, 
the former having been composed between the years 1210—1250 
A.D., and the latter in 1460 A. D. 

The songs of the Geetagovinda describe or depict the different 
erotic sentiments, emotions and moods of the Divine Lovers, Radha 
and Krishna. At places they smack of obscenity to some modern 
critics. Yet, so melodious and soul-stirring were the compositions 
and so excellent and popular were the songs that the recitation of 
the Geetagovinda became one of the compulsory daily 'Sevas' 
(religious and devotional rites) of Lord Jagannath in Puri temple 
since the reign of king Narasimadeva II of Orissa (1278—1307 A. D.) 
and is said to continue as such even today. It is, however, undeniable 
that the songs are not being sung correctly in the Ragas and Talas 


1. £11 QigGQ© 99 699 9211 9699 
699* 969? 99699 998 Q9*2^{} I 

(Geetagovinda, stanza, 2) 
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indicated for them. This is but natural because music is a progressive 
art and no tradition can eliminate the possibility of changes in the 
ancient ragas and ta/as made consciously or otherwise by the subse¬ 
quent generations of artists belonging even to the same Guru- 
Shisya-Parampara or Gharana. Even admitting that the rages 
and talas of the G'tagovindam songs have lost their pristine purity 
it cannot be denied that they have served as the ideals for innu¬ 
merable later compositions in Sanskrit produced in Orissa. The 
most prominent of these later imitative compositions are; 
(1) Abhinava Gitagovindam by Kavichandra Raya Divakara Misra 
who assigned the authorship of the work to his patron Gajapati 
Purusottamadeva, (2) Rukmini Parinaya by Narayana Bhanja, 
(3) Piyusalahari by Jayadev Acharya, son of Kavidindima 
Jivadev Acharya, (4) Sti Jagannath Ballabha Natakam by Raya 
Ramananda, (5) Mukundavilasa by Jatindra Raghuttamatirtha and 
the last two but not the least, (6) Shri Krishnalilamrita and (7) 
Sivalilamrita, both by Agnichit Nityananda. 

Sweet and perfect rhymes, coupled with profuse jingling 
alliterations in perfect lyrical metres and mellifluous language 
resounding as pure music in the oars of the common listeners, are 
the main characteristics of the songs of the Gitagovindam which 
have been fondly emulated by the subsequent generations of Oriya 
poets and composers. It is a different matter if the tonal beauty 
of the songs is often overshadowed and rendered secondary by 
the verbal jingle. 

Although Jayadeva's advent was a very remarkable landmark 
in the development of Odissi music in the medieval period it should 
not be supposed that the centuries preceding his advent were 
devoid of musical activities or cultivation of music. The temples 
erected in Orissa during and after the 7th century A. D., and adorned 
with the carvings of dancing female figures and figures of musicians 
playing on different musical instruments provide ample data to infer 
that cultivation of music was going on zealously and that it occupied 
a prestigious place in the social and religious life of the people 
so as to be exhibited even in temples. Many of the temples had 
natamandaps or dancing halls attached to them for the specific 
purpose of dance and music to be performed before the temple 
deity. The Brahmeswar temple inscription proves that Kolavati, 
mother of king Udyota Kesari (Mahabhavagupta 111) erected the 
Brahmeswar temple with its Natyashala and appointed Devadasis 
(dancing-girls) for the service of the deity. The custom of appoint¬ 
ing Devadasis continued with greater zeal even during the Ganga 
rule of Orissa. It was the duty of these Devadasis to sing 
and dance before the temple deities including Lord Jagannath. 
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According to some, even Padmavati, the wife of poet Jayadeva 
was also a Devadasi accomplished in the art of dancing and music, 
an inkling of which is dsducible from the Gitagovindam itself’. 

After Jayadeva, the name that stands out prominently in the 
unwritten annals of Odissi music is that of Raya Ramananda 
(C. 1530 A. D.) who was a great scholar and was appointed by 
king Prataparudradeva as a Governor in Rajamahendry. Raya 
Ramananda was greatly admired by Shri Chaitanyadeva, the great 
Vaishnava saint, for his deep scholarship. Besides writing Jagan- 
nath Ballabha Natakam, Raya Ramananda composed a large number 
of songs in Brajaboli dialect and enriched the music of Orissa. 
We know from the Chaitanyacharitamrita of Krishna Das Kaviraja 
that Raya Ramananda was a great practical musician who taught 
music and dance to the actors and actresses of his Jagannath 
Ballabha Natakam. Some of his compositions have bean quoted in 
some of the music treatises produced later in Orissa, it is said 
that it was he who started the Gotipua music and dance (i.e., music 
and dance performed by young boys dressed as girls) which 
survives even today. 

It is unfortunate that no Orissan treatise on music prior to the 
16th century A. D.# has so far been discovered and it is impossible 
to form an idea of the form of music that was current then. Mere 
names of ragas and talas carry us nowhere unless the definitions 
thereof and the rotations of the melodic progression are given in 
contemporary music works. Probably the first treatise on music 
produced in Orissa was the Sangitasara of Hari Nayaka (C. 15th 
century A. D.) who has been quoted often in almost all the later 
Orissan works on music. Hari Nayaka was perhaps a scion of 
Shri Ranga Mahapatra whose grandson Mukundadeva (1559—68 
A. D.) usurped the throne of Orissa and was the last independent 
ruler. The above identity of Hari Nayaka is inferred from stanza 
2 of his Sangitasara^ which summarises the Sangitaratnakara 
of Sarngadeva and gives the definition of about 58 Desi ragas. 
These ragas include almost all the ragas used in the lyrics of 
Jayadeva as well as those used in the Charya songs. Hari Nayaka 
is presumed to have been a great practical musician and a theorist 
for the title Nayaka means a musician proficient in the highest 
degree both in the art and science of music. 


(In stanza-2) 

2 flg ©^icoQieQgs gfiffliaiQgH 6gi69Cfi>S 

eci<>€di©@(ic©Q'lRiaeuEii0€g, etc. 
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The greatest Oriya musicians and musicologists of the 
16th century A. D., was Krishna Das (Badajena Mahapatra), the 
author of the Gita Prakasa in Sanskrit. Perhaps he belonged to 
the family of Hari Nayaka. Mukundadeva whose court he 
adorned sent him as an envoy to the court of Akbar, the Great, 
with whom the Gajapati had an alliance. Abul-i-FazI, the courtier 
historian of Akbar, has paid glowing tributes to Krishna Das by 
writing that he was unrivalled in the arts of Indian poetry and music. 
The Prabandhas and songs in Sanskrit and Brajaboli incorporated 
in the Gita Prakasa bear ample testimony to his proficiency in 
music and musical compositions. In the Gita Prakasa his dis¬ 
cussions or remarks on the various aspects of gi'ta and tala throw 
a lot of light on contemporary music. Krishna Das has treated 
his subject in a masterly way and has explained the different techni¬ 
calities of music by giving apt quotations from authoritative treatises 
and has illustrated some Prabandhas which are compositions 
of his own either in Sanskrit or Brajaboli. For instance, as an 
illustration of the Ekatali Prabandha which is one of a chain of 9 
Prabandhas composed in 9 different ta/as constituting a 'Sooda 
Prabandha, Krishna Das's composition runs as follow: 

oeaa sag?} 

fiiaa aa aSsaigfj i i 

is'9f?q5?i9a fiajiQa'aaiQq i 

gg ©lajj i i i 

ayigiygegsoaiaaa?©* saOyaiefj i 

a©©- i 2 i 

Krishna Das comments here : 

eigege©©!©!" 6fl9l8 gf©i9a§gi(?> 9 aeiaS 1 
eii^ ©I© ©©as ©•yi'f 11 

The compositions of Krishna Das are of a high class and maint¬ 
ain the tradition of the Gitagovindam. According to Krishna Das 
musical compositions could be classified under three categories, 
namely, Suddhagita, Chhayalagagita and Kshudragita, all of 
which can come under the broad division of Nivaddhagita as 
against Amivaddhagita, the latter division being devoid of Tala 
and known as Alapti or Alapa i.e., full exposition of a Raga of 
various beautiful and permissible Swara-combinations and Swara- 
phrases expressive of the Ragabhava. The Nivaddhagitas 
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make use of Talas and are composed with due observance of the 
rules of musical composition as laid down in the music treatises. 
According to Krishna Das though Suddhagita is j Nivaddhagita, 
it must have Alapa or Anivaddhagita as a part of it, besides having 
the different Dhatus (variations of Swara-sentences in different 
voice registers), such as, Udgraha, Dhruba, Abhoga, etc., and the 
different Angas (limbs) such as, Vakyas (verbal sentences), Swaras 
(Sa, Re, Ga, Ma, etc.), Patas (rhythmical sounds such as, Dha, Kiti, 
Taka, Drim, etc., imitating the sounds of certain drums like Mridanga 
and of stringed instruments like Veena), etc. 

The above go to show that no gita could be called Suddha 
or pure or of the highest order unless the singing thereof was 
accompanied by Alapa of the Raga in which it was to be sung. 

We know that Dhrupad songs and the Dhrupad style of singing 
had developed in the north-western parts of India under the patronage 
of rulers like Mansingh of Gwalior (15th-16th century A. D.) and 
his consort Mriganayani. The style of singing was raised to the 
zenith of development by the important musician Tansen who had 
mastered the style under his Guru Swami Hari Das. Akbar, 
made Tansen his court musician and patronised him with 
utmost love and admiration. 

During his visit as an envoy to Akbar's court and his stay 
thereat, Krishna Das, as the Gita Prakasa shows, must have been 
acquainted with the Dhrupad style of singing and the Dhrupad 
songs. It is probable that he was influenced by it or he (the 
unrivalled musician, testified as such by no less a historian than his 
contemporary Abui-i-Fazl) might himself have influenced. In 
his Gita Prakasa Krishna Das has defied and illustrated 4 kinds 
of Kshudragitas namely, Chitrapada, Chitrakala, Dhruvapada and 
Panchali, commenting, further, that mixtures of the above varieties 
as found in the Gitagovindam of Jayadevawas possible. He further 
comments, the songs then prevalent in the countries of western 
lndia,i.e., countries to the north-west of Orissa were the well-known 
examples of Dhrubapada, a few of which composed by Krishna Das 
himself in Brajaboli have found place in his Gita Prakasa. We 
may note here that almost ail the Oriya musical compositions of the 
16th century A.D., and thereafter can be classified under the above 
categories. 

After the Gita Prakasa, some more works on music were 
produced in Orissa. The notable ones are (1) Sangita Kalpaiatika 
and (2) Vasantotsavamahakavya (Canto-3) by Haladhara Misra 
(C. 1635A. D) who has incorporated some songs in Oriya in the 
former work, (3) Sangitanarayana by Purusottama Mishra and 
Gajapati Narayanadeva of Paralakhemundi (approximately 1650A.D.), 
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(4) Sangita Sarani by Narayana Mishra ( approximately 1660 
A.D.)» (5) Sangita Muktavali by Harichandan (17th century A. D., 
sometime after Sangitanarayana), and (6) Nalyamanorama and 
Sangitarnavachandrika by Raghunath Rath (1697 A. D.)* All 
these works were written in Sanskrit and are more or less imita¬ 
tions of one another, hardly throwing any new light on the develop¬ 
ment of music. In none of these works do we find the definitions 
of Ragas which were exclusively used in Oriya songs composed 
during the period. It is a pity that no notable music treatise has so 
far been known to have been written in Oriya or Sanskrit so as to 
throw light on the state of music that prevailed during the 18th 
and the 19th centuries although innumerable songs of different 
types were composed during this period. In fact, the entire Oriya 
literature from the 16th to the first half of the 19th century A. D., 
consisted of musical compositions in some form or other and 
intended to be set to soma Raga or other indicated on top of almost 
every composition. Some of these compositions became so popular 
with the poets and the people that Ragas indicated thereon became 
synonymous with the metre in which the pieces were composed. 
Thus Shankarabharana came to mean a composition consisting 
of stanzas of 4 lines each, of which the first two and the last line 
consisted of 14 letters each and the third of 8 letters in the rhyme 
scheme of A, A, B, B, irrespective of the Swaras used in singing 
the same* Similarly, Kalahansa Kedara* came to mean a compo¬ 
sition of stanzas of 4 lines, each line consisting of 12 letters in 
the rhyme-scheme of A, A, B, B, with the letters 'Hey' or 'Ye' 
placed at the end of the 2nd and the 4th lines to facilitate the 
continuation of some swaras. There are many other instances of 
this type. 

1. The following stanza from Upendra Bhanja's famous Kavya, 
Labanyavati is Shankarabharan— 

flIPgQ Qffl flQiffl Q39 

SfiQffiQ S96® Qffi Q0© eeif© II 
fisff M© 

©•O G96Q gfll ©69l9it ©ffiig© I 

(Labanyavati 17/12) 

2. The following stanza is an example of Kalahansa Kedar— 

«€i 999 ag Kia eiQsQ 

®RI9 saiaela gs. 

0199 G91Q qG^^ §<^1 9fflG 

ftiS* gigfli ©iS" ©igfli gigs gg i 1 i 


Ibid. 14/1 
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It Is difficult to enumerate the poets and composers who 
enriched music-cum-Iiterature of Orissa during the 16th to the 19th 
centuries A. D. However, the most prominent of them were 
(1) Achyutananda, (2) Arjuna Das, (3) Pratap Raya, 
(4) Devadurlabha Das, (5) Salabega, (6) Dinakrushna Das, 
(7) Dhananjaya Bhanja, (8) Upendra Bhanja, (9) Vishnu Das, 
(10) Raghunath Harichandan, (11) Bhaktacharan Das, 

(12) Abhimanyu Samantasimhara, (13) Banamali Das, (14) 
Baladeva Rath, (15) Jadumani Mahapatra, (16) Gopalkrushna 
Pattanayak, (17) Sadananda Kavisurya Brahma, (18) Gourahari 
Parichha, (19) Gouracharan Adhikari, (20) Govinda Rayaguru, 
(21) Raghunath Parichha, (22) Viswambhara Rajendra, (23) 
Bhima Bhol, and (24) Ramakrushna Kavichandra. 

Of these poets Achyutananda, Upendra Bhanja, Banamali 
Das, Baladeva Rath, Gopalakrushna Pattanayak, Gourahari 
Parichha and Gouracharan Adhikari have achieved immense 
popularity as composers of fine Odissi songs. 

Classification of Oriya Musical Compositions 

Oriya musical compositions can be broadly classified accor¬ 
ding to their length as follows : 

1. Chhanda—^The Chhandas are really cantos of Oriya 

Kavyas, each canto being called a Chhanda which means 

a composition in which ail the stanzas conform to a certain 
scheme of versification or metre, regulated not only by the 
number of letters in each line (or parts thereof which are 
made to rhyme) but also by the requirement of rhythm of the 
Tala in which they are actually sung. There is no hard and 
fast rule regarding the number of stanzas a Chhanda should 
consist of. Usually it consists of a large number of stanzas 
sometimes running up to and even beyond a hundred in case 
the stanzas consist of short lines. All the stanzas of a Chhanda 
are of equal length; they employ the same rhyme-scheme and 
metrical pattern and are sung identically, employing the same 
Swara-pattern. It is the literary variations that help the hearer to 
escape the monotony of the repetitive music. Yet, the simplicity 
of the music which is employed more for the enhancement of 
the literary charm than for pure musical effect never fails to 
enthral the common mass of Orissa. The folk element of Chhanda 
music is often very touching. Although each Chhanda has 
a Raga indicated on top of it and is intended to be adhered 
to, it gives no scope for full development of the Raga. 

There are some Chhandas in Ragas: Chokhi, Pahadiyakedara, 
Panchamavaradi, Kanada, Kamodi, etc., in which the stanzas 
are pretty long and appear almost like separate pieces of songs 
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containing parts like Dhruva, Antara, etc., though not marked 
as such. For example, the following stanza of Chhanda No. 24 
of Labanyavati by Upendra Bhanja in Raga Pahadiyakedar 
shows how complex the Chhanda composition can sometimes be: 

699 f1l9U aiQGR 99 Ol9' Gfl 

699 f1ja9 9|6« 4^9 6<3 9lai a«J|€l99 09 

QQf>i966r Qiog qq9 960 §9iQ eg I 

Q6 ftflQ OiSflQ 60 I 
06) 6019 Q9o go 0€l|6) 60 | 

O^asS 4fOlG)109 0^ 01066) ■4 09 619 

690 9 96G) 0016)019 QIOO 6)9 60 1 1 1 

There are, however, other types of Chhandas in Munivara 
Vani, Chakrakeli Vani, etc., in which the stanzas are very short. 
For example, the following stanzas in Munivara Vani taken from 
Chhanda No.2 of Ramabibhaby Arjuna Das (C. 16th century A.D.) 
represent a folk-tune in folk metre— 

Rloa o§ oeo 
gyC 060 
q€i aa0 oSo 
09 099 69 I 1 I 

There are still shorter stanzas in some Chhandas. For 
example, we may take the first stanza of Chhanda No. 48 of 
Labanyavati of Upendra Bhanja in Raga Mangala and in Manohl 
Bhiai Vani— 

OJ 69 9§0 0060066) | 

0€I9, 09109 691060 I 1 1 

Chhandas of this type can at best be called folk-music, we 
may better call them recitatives. 

On the whole the vast number of Chhandas in various 
metres and tone-patterns catering to the taste of the people of 
different strata of society prove the creative genius of the concer¬ 
ned composers. The most versatile and prolific composer of 
Chhandas is Upendra Bhanja though the forms adopted by him 
are not quite original. 

It is needless to say that free play of swaras is hardly 
possible and never intended in Chhanda singing. Yet, how 
enchanting are the Chhandas of master composer like Dina- 
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krushna Das, Upendra Bhanja and Abhimanyu Samantasimhara 
provided the listener understands the language of their literary 
compositions. 

2. Chautisha—This type of composition does not appear 
to be structurally different from the Chhanda but number of 
stanzas, unlike that of the Chhanda, does not exceed 34 and 
is usually exactly 34 so as to equal the number of consonants 
of the Oriya alphabet which are used in the beginning of the 
stanzas in consecutive order. Thus, if words having 'Ka', the 
first letter of the alphabet, as their initial letter are placed in 
the beginning of the first stanza, words with Kha, Ga, Gha, etc., 
as the initial letters are placed in the beginning of the second, 
third, fourth stanzas and so on. As for example, we quote 
below the first three stanzas of Kamalalochana Chautisha by 
Balarama Das (late 15th to early 16th century A. D.) 

i 

fflCQS woedlQi I ? 1 

aai 191 

099 arasp 00Q1 

G0IOSQ 006® 918^01 I <111 

The composition continues like this till all the letters of the 
alphabet are used up. 

In some Chautishas, if the first line of a stanza begins with 
a word having 'Ka' as the intial letter, the second line begins 
with 'Kha' and so on. The Chitau Chautisha by Upendra 
Bhanja, of which the first stanza is quoted here serves as n 
example of the above mentioned order of the alphabets; 

999 00^9^9 9® £|I© 

0S9G991 8109 I 
S®lS 691 SII00 €90® <?9^ 

Qfxl aQQ 6918® fitt 

gG9 xig iiH|9 

99 993 ff €919 ad19 I 

Several other ways of placing the letters of the alphabet have 
been adopted by skilful composers and consequently several new 
varieties of Chautishas have evolved. 
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From the 15th to the 19th century A. D., Oriya literature and 
music was enriched by innumerable Chautisha compositions. They 
owe their origin to the Matrika Prabandha mentioned in the musi¬ 
cology of the early medieval period. The 'Manasollasa' (11th 
century A. D.) describes the Matrika Prabandha as follows: 

fllGWlSQ GflS^S?" SOIfi©! §gGai©H 9 I 

5ifilGai»H ©"aG© fliGOi §* q| i 

XX XX XX 

saGFii ©IS © Qsgafisai i 
g©G0i fii©Qi ©m Gaeai g§giaG© i 

(Adhyaya 16—310/315) 

As an exampleof the Matrika Prabandha, the above works has—> 
a6<^ €iQaiQ©iff|g i 

aiQlQ fiieifii gaiQQifis ii 

s 

fl«nd©lai <a©©» s»i©ift I 
a€Il©0<8 ©§0l©G©Ql ll 

and so on. (//>/</.) 

Although the above example of the Matrika Prabandha makes 
use of the vowels, too, of the alphabet, the Oriya Chautishas have 
only the consonants in serial order. Further, the name of a Raga 
is found indicated at the top of almost every Chautisha. 

The Oriya example of the Chautishas given above belong to 
the simple type and may be classified as folk-music; but there are 
others which almost look like semi-classical compositions. For 
example we quote below the first stanza of the Mandakini Chautisha 
by Vishnu Das (C. 17th century A. D.) in Raga Kamodi :— 

Og|6(ll©6fil©ft| Q©0«Q©ff| 

©©0-3@fl ©QftI 

tt0g©9©9i 9fi©ia f|gi9 

9©9 999 ©991 G9 

! 

9@§ G9169I giS 
GQIflG© GGflQ 909 
9S®i9iafi§ ! 9gi 9S9 Gas© 

©99 a^l gaiQ©6Q 

©©!§§ 1 1 I 

Musically the Chautishas are the same as the Chhandas. 
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3. Chaupadi—Although the word Chaupadi literally means a 
composition consisting of 4 'Padas' or stanzas, most of the Chaupadis 
have 5 to 8 stanzas and a few have even 9 to 10. The Chaupadi 
starts with a Ghosa, the 'refrain' or the Dhruva in Sanskrit treatises 
on music, and is not counted as a stanza. The Ghosa is generally 
shorter than the stanzas. In actual singing the Ghosa is repeated 
at the end of each stanza, each of which is sung in almost identical 
manner in the form of Antara (which generally uses Swaras from 
the middle octave to the 4th of 5th of the higher octave). 

Although the word Chaupadi is the Oriya equivalent of the 
Sanskrit word 'Chatuspadi' and although the Sanskrit works on 
music have described Prabandhas named Dwipadi, Tripadi, 
Chatuspadi and Satpadi,the Oriya compositions known as Chaupadi 
do not at all conform to the description of the Chaupadi 
Prabandha. They are a type of Kshudragita mentioned by 
Krushna Das in his Gita Prakasa. 

Thousands of Chaupadi songs were composed between the 
16th and the 19th centuries by known and unknown composers. 
These really constitute the most developed of what is known as 
Odissi music. Almost all the common Ragas of what are known 
as the Hindustani and the Karnataki systems of music, besides 
the Ragas exclusively used in Orissa, are found to have 
been indicated atop each Chaupadi usually along with the Tala 
to which it should be set. Thus, exclusively Hindustani Ragas 
like Jaunpuri, Todi, Husseini, Mooltani, Yamankalyan, Todi- 
jangula, Pilu, Jhinjhoti, Kafi, Shyamkalyan, Bahar, Khambaj, etc., 
as well as exclusively Karnataki Ragas like Mukhari, Vilahari, Mohana, 
Revagupta are found to have been freely used. We also find 
Ragas like Kamodi, Sindhukamodi, Kumbhakamodi, Kalahansa- 
kedar, Ghantarava, Mangalaguzzari, Bangalashri, Punnaga, Chin- 
tadesakhya, Ranaviji, etc., which are neither found in the Hindustani 
system nor in the Karnataki system, nor even in the treatises on 
music produced In Orissa itself. The Talas commonly used are 
Ekatali, Triputa, Adatali, Aditala, Athatali, Jhoolla, Roopaka, 
Sarimana, Yati, Jhampa, etc. Talas like Khemta, Adkhemta, 
Pahapata, Kawali, Adatheka, Druta or Jalad Titala are found to 
have been indicated for later Chaupadi songs. 


4. Bhajans and Jananas—The devotional pieces in Orissa's music 
are similar to the Chaupadis In form except that the Jananas are 
longer compositions resembling, to some extent, the Chhandas. The 
Sarpa-Janana and the Mahavahu Janana of Kavisurya 
Baladeva Rath are favourite compositions of this class. 
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There are countless Bhajans addressed to Lord Jagannath and 
other deities. There is, however, another class known as Sharira- 
bheda Bhajans which are somewhat mystic and esoteric in content 
containing the mysteries of Yoga. The Bhajans of Achyutananda 
Das, among others, belong to this class. Salabega, a Muslim 
poet and devotee of Lord Jagannath; Banamali Das, Dinakrushna 
Das, Gourcharan Adhikari and Gourhari Parichha are perhaps 
the best-known Bhajan writers. The Bhajans are usually sung 
to the accompaniment of a percussion instrument known as 
Khanjani which is a very small circular piece of hollow wood, one 
side of which is covered with leather. It is held in one hand and 
struck with the other palm. Owing to their bold tune and the 
lively rhythm provided by the Khanjani, the Bhajans have a charm 
of their own and a wide popular appeal. 

5. Kirtans—Another class of devotional songs are the Kirtans 
which have for their theme the love episodes of Lord Krishna and 
Radha, as well as the life-story of Shri Chaitanya, the famous 
Vaishnava saint. These Kirtans are sung to the accompaniment of 
earthen percussion instrument known as Khola or Mridanga and 
appear to be rather inferior imitations of the Padavali Kirtan of 
Bengal. These are often sung in chorus. 

6 . Champu—We must now speak something about the Champu. 
Except that the Champu songs have in the beginning of each line of 
each song the same consonant of the Oriya alphabet (i. e., the first 
song has always 'Ka', the second has 'Kha' and so on in the beginning 
of each line of the songs), there is no musical difference between a 
Champu and a Chaupadi. The Champu is a form of literary compo¬ 
sition known in Sanskrit poetics as a combination of both prose 
and verse alternately. It should not be confused with that class 
of medieval musical Prabandha known as Champu alias Taravali 
which consists of any two of the six limbs of a Prabandha (namely, 
1. Pada, 2. Swara, 3. Pata, 4. Tana, 5. Tala, and 6. Viruda). 
The Champu in Orissa's music became very popular and famous due 
to the beautiful songs composed by Kavisurya Baladeva Rath 
in his Kishore Chandrananda Champu. 

Dasakathia Gita, Doli Gita, Halia Gita and the Karma, 
Dalkhai and Rasarkeli Gitas of western Orissa are different types 
of folk-music compositions. 

Musical Instruments 

Various musical instruments like Veena of several types, Raba 
(probably Rabab), Venu, Sarangee, Bheri, Turi, Kahali, Mahuri, 
Pataha, Kansala or Kanshyatala, Dampha, Muraja, Mardala, Mri¬ 
danga, Manjira, Gini are found to have been mentioned in Oriya 
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literary works like the Mahabharata of Sarala Das, Nrusimhapurana 
as well as in the Kavyas of Dinakrushna Das and Uprendra Bhanja. 
Some of these instruments have been sculptured in the temple walls 
of Orissa. Music works such as Sangitasara and Sangitanarayan have 
described various types of stringed and wind percussions and solid 
instruments and even the process of making them. But the only 
classical instrument that can be claimed as Orissa's most favourite 
one and that is still used widely is the 'Mardala' which is most 
commonly used to keep time in Odissi dance and music. It is a 
percussion instrument of hollow, circular wood (the best being 
Khaira or Catechu), about 27 inches long and about 15 inches 
in circumference, tapering from the middle more to the right than 
to the left, its right face has a circumference of about 8 inches, the 
left face being slightly bigger. Both of the faces are covered with 
soft calf leather and strung tightly with leather strings running 
from face to face with arrangement for adjusting the tension of the 
leather covering the faces. The faces are plastered with powered 
burnt earth, flattened rice, etc., formed into a paste by vigorous grin¬ 
ding. When dried up and struck with the palms, the right face pro¬ 
duces a metallic sound and is turned either to the key-note or the 4th 
or 5th note of the singer's scale while the left face produces a grave 
sound, generally turned to the key-note of the singer in the low 
octave. 

Of the folk-music instruments mention may be made of a stringed 
instrument known as Kendara which is used as an accompaniment 
to folk vocal music in the form of simple Chhandas, Chautishas, 
etc., sung by Nath-Yogis, a class of mendicant-singers- Another 
wind instrument is the Mahuri which is played independently in 
folk band-party especially on the occasion of marriage ceremony. The 
instrument is often used to produce imitations of Chhandas and the 
tunes of popular Odissi songs. The Adivasis and the lower section 
of the people in western Orissa have a special fondness for a per¬ 
cussion instrument known as 'Madala', a big type of earthen cylin¬ 
drical drum, slightly tapering to one side. It produces a voluminous 
sound befitting the choric Adivasi songs and the Karma songs of 
western Orissa which it accompanies to emphasise and enhance 
the rhythm. Mention must be made of another percussion instru¬ 
ment named 'Dhol' which is widely used in Sambalpuri folk-songs. 
Its bold sound adds to the exhilarating music of such songs to which 
it serves as a time-keeping instrument of unique rhythmic richnoss 
almost of a rapacious character. 

Instruments like the Tanpura or Tambura, violin, Esraj, har¬ 
monium, etc., are used to accompany the chamber-music of Orissa 
in modern times. The time-keeping and rhythm-providing instru¬ 
ments are the Mardala and the Duggi-Tabala. 
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It is, however, a pity that instrumental music independent of 
vocal music is conspicuous by its absence in Odissi music. 

Present-day Odissi Music 

Indian music is melodic music and Odissi music being beauti¬ 
ful, though a small branch of it, is obviously melodic in nature. The 
highest ideal of melodic music as developed in India in Raga, Raga 
is the artistic combination of sounds, i. 0 ., Swaras (having 4 different 
kinds of relationship with one another, namely, Vadi, Samvadi, 
Anuvadi and Vivadi relationship according to the degree of conso¬ 
nance), with particular emphasis on a group of notes characteristic 
of each Raga. A Raga colours the mind of the listener by arousing 
the sense of beauty. It does not depend at all on meaningful 
words for creating its effect because Swaras produced in varying 
pitches, duration and volumes, when arranged artistically, have their 
own capacity to create various shades of feelings, emotions and 
aesthetic joy. Thus a Raga played on a Veena, Sitar, Sarod, Esraj, 
violin, flute or any other suitable instrument though devoid of words 
transports the listener to a different world of aesthetic joy rather more 
quickly than when the same Raga is presented through the medium 
of vocal music which almost always employ meaningful words 
containing and conveying an idea associated with the day to day 
material world. For, too much of poetry is not congenial to a Raga. 
This explains why even in vocal music there has evolved a class of 
compositions known as Tarana orTillana which does not use meaning¬ 
ful words but meaningless ones imitating the sounds of instruments 
like the Veena, Mridanga, Mardala, etc. In Hindustani music where 
Ragas have been developed to the highest degree of perfection, the 
verbal portion of the vocal music is absolutely insignificant and al¬ 
most loses its existence or is forgotten by the listener as the Raga 
proceeds step by step in increasing tempo with the addition of tanas 
of innumerable varieties. (Tanas are chains of Swaras twice, four 
times or eight times faster in tempo than the other usual Swaras of 
the Raga). Words, one can say just remind the listener to the effect 
that the Raga is the product of a living musical instrument, i.e., the 
voice of the vocalist. Further, in the Dhrupad style of singing, a 
Raga is first developed fully and given its Swararupa and Bhava- 
murti through Alapa and then and then only the 'Chij' or the 
composition itself is sung. It should be remembered that the compo¬ 
sition itself exhibits only a very insignificant, though characteristic 
facet of a Raga. 

In Odissi music, as its present form shows and the best of 
which is represented by Chaupadi singing the Raga which is indi¬ 
cated on top of each Chaupadi is never developed either in the 
form of Alapa preceding the singing or during the course of 
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singing as is done respectively in Dhrupad and Kheyal styles of 
Hindustani music. We never hear the name of the Raga before 
the Odissi Chaupadis are presented through the medium of the 
radio. After singing the Sthayee or Ghosa of the song, the Odissi 
vocalist sings, one, two or three stanzas of the song which serve the 
purpose of Antara O-e., the part of Raga development next to 
Sthayee or Dhruva or Ghosa) but the music or Swara-pattern of 
the second and the third stanzas is usually but a repetition of the 
first, and seems to be a wasteful exercise from the viewpoint of 
Raga progression. Although what the vocalist dishes out is 
undoubtedly a Raga of some sort, often a slightly different and 
distorted form of Hindustani counterpart, the present practice 
of its presentation gives no scope for exhibiting different patterns 
of Swara combinations or Sancharas or Alankaras as they are tech¬ 
nically called. Nor does it give scope for the formation or improv¬ 
isation of characteristic Swara-phrases of the Raga in different 
rhythm'patterns (Chhanda) which, in the Kheyal style of the 
Hindustani system or the Varnam style of the Karnataki system are 
created by the artist from his own imagination depending very 
much on his mood at the time of performance, which alone can 
furnish unlimited variety and novelty to the beauty of a Raga and 
which alone explains why Ragas do not die away unlike many of 
the ephemeral film songs. It is the eternal novelty of a Raga result¬ 
ing from the style of its presentation in the manner indicated above 
which lends classicality to it. This eternal novelty is one of the 
major aspects of classical music or Shastriya Sangita or Marga 
Sangita and not mere grammatical adherence to this or that 
Sangitashastra as wrongly and unfortunately understood in general 
and by the Odissi enthusiasts in particular. 


So, to say a little poetically, a Raga, in the present state of 
Odissi music, has the good fortune only to be born but has the 
misfortune to meet a speedy death even before the Raga baby is 
able to stand. 


It has already been said earlier that the present-day Odissi 
Raga is not introduced to the listeners by any particular name by 
its parents, the zealous protagonists of the present system of Odissi 
music. This seems to be an irony of fate because one comes across 
names of not less than a hundred or rather more Ragas in the domain 
of Odissi Chaupadis. The huge collection of about 640 Chau¬ 
padis published under the title 'Sangita Sagara' between the years 
1890 to 1903 in six parts by one Damodar Pattanayak, reprinted 
by the Orissa Sahitya Akademi, Bhubaneshwar in 1964 is enough to 
prove this, let alone the other names indicated on the countless 
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Chautishas and Chhandas. The Odissi musician usually sings 
these old compositions each of which had a Raga assigned to and 
mentioned on top of it but the name of no Raga is announced before 
presenting the composition to the listeners. 

So, one may, with apology, put it bluntly and prosaically and 
say that in present-day Odissi music a Raga has a nameless birth 
and a spineless death. This irony of fate needs an urgent probe 
and remedy if Odissi music is to secure, as its enthusiasts are fra¬ 
ntically trying to secure, an honourable seat in the durbar of classical 
Raga Sangit. 

Another factor which has acted, and is still acting rather 
detrimental to the development of the Raga aspect of Odissi 
music is the verbal richness of the Chaupadis which consist, as 
the best, if not most of them do, of alliterative, ornamental language 
and rich poetic ideas. Such language conveying such ideas might 
well have served the cause and purpose of Odissi dance but all 
the same they hang too heavy for the Ragabhava or the melodic 
content to enjoy a free play. This peculiar aspect of Odissi music 
lends much more 'Ganatmakata' and 'Nrityatmakata' than 'Raga- 
tmakata' to it. The poet and the dancer more than the musician 
make their overbearing presence felt rather forcibly on Odissi 
music and that at the cost of the melodic beauty which has to be 
sacrificed, willy-nilly, by the poor performer who dare not distort 
or devalue poetry for the sake of music. Thus Odissi dishes out 
to the listener exhilarating and mostly erotic poetical stuff by rather 
inebriating music. 

Be it, as it may, during the last 30 years or so Odissi music 
has gained ground. Although it has no unbroken tradition [unlike 
that of the present Hindustani system which has preserved its tradi¬ 
tion right from the days of Raja Mansingh (15th century), followed 
and flowered by Swami Haridas, his immortal disciple Tansen and his 
successors] some of the Odissi vocalists like Shri Balakrushna Das 
have been greatly and perhaps rightly inspired by Hindustani Raga 
music and seem to be adopting and grafting the beautiful elements 
thereof on the body of Odissi music. It is no surprise, therefore, 
to find the Ragas in Odissi changing their faces so quickly that 
even the famous Champu songs of Kavisurya Baladeva Rath 
have comeout under two different Raga notations between the 
years 1963 and 1973. 

This process of transformation has made the task of standar¬ 
disation and codification of the resurging Odissi music all the more 
difficult. In fact, Odissi music has remained uncodified for the last 
300 years in spite of the fact that no less than a dozen of musical 
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treaties were produced in Orissa during that period. It is from 
one point of view unfortunate that the musicologists of the period 
from the 16th'^to the 19th centuries refused to appreciate the 
advantage of the Mela system of Raga classification adopted in 
Karnataki music first by Vidyatanya and then gradually by others 
from time to time. They stuck adamently to the Grama-Moorchhana 
system which with the advent of the Muslims and thereafter had 
become unintelligible. They also nibbled at the Raga-Ragini 
system of classification of northern Indian music which too had 
become unprincipled and complicated. Further, Orissa had not 
been blessed with the advent of an Ahobala or a Mohammad 
Raja or a Bhatkhandey of the northern system or a Ramamatya, 
a Venkatamakhes or a Govinda of the southern system to codify 
and standardise Odissi music in keeping with the progress of 
the art made from time to time. Hence, Odissi music only 
drifted along like a dilapidated and rudderless ship damaged 
again and again by the storms of political turmoils and natural 
calamities. By the 19th century Odissi music went its own 
unchartered way and if it had any tradition still left, it was 
irreparably damaged. Thus Ragas in Orissa stayed only in name 
but had lost their true content and form. Degeneration had set in. 

Another big factor contributing to the sorry state of Raga 
Sangita in Orissa was the complete absence of instrumental music 
to support and supplement the vocal music. Even now Odissi 
music is only vocal music. Raga development being conspicuous 
by its absence in Odissi music it dare not present itself without 
the aid of wordy poetry and this explains why Odissi music is not 
heard through instruments like Sitar, Sarod, flute, etc. 

But in spite of everything, the beauty of Odissi music even 
in its present form of Gitas is enough to claim recognition as a 
separate class. Further, for the preservation, promotion and pro¬ 
gress of Odissi dance which has a splendid classical form of its 
own and which employs the Odissi songs as its theme, the cultiva¬ 
tion of such songs, irrespective of their suitability or otherwise as 
the vehicles of Raga development, is undoubtedly desirable and 
always to be encouraged. 

Raga or no Raga, Odissi songs are probably the best specimen 
of Indian music that could possibly evolve out of a happy combina¬ 
tion of Swara, Pada and Tala, which was known as Gandharava 
in the ancient period of Indian music. 

In fine, Odissi Sangita as a form of the combined arts, a blend 
of Gita, Vadya and Nritya, is perhaps of unparalled beauty and 
possesses the highest type of Ranjakata in conformity with the 
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medieval conception of Sangita where each art has to suffer a 
little in offering its co-operation for the excellence of the whole 
of the Touryatrika. 

Sincere efforts have been made during the last two decades 
or so for regulating the course of Odissi music so as to raise the 
level of its melodic content and to develop the Raga aspect thereof. 
Some sort of a grammar has also been written for the guidance 
of the students and teachers of Odissi music in the Music College 
at Bhubaneshwar and of other institutions which have since grown 
up in several towns and cities of Orissa. But the so called grammar 
claimed to have been meant exclusively for Odissi music appears 
to be an imitation of the grammar of Hindustani system of music 
at least so far as Raga-classification is concerned, the ten 'that' 
system of the latter having been adopted with only nominal changes. 
This has been challenged by other Odissi Pundits. It is unfortunate 
that the Orissa Sangeet Natak Akademi has not been able as yet 
to bring about any improvement in the matter. 

Time alone can say when the laudable efforts of the zealous 
exponents of Odissi music shall be crowned with success in the 
matter of raising Orissa's Raga-music to the classical level of 
excellence. 

2. Folk Dances 

Introduction 

To understand the spirit of rural India one must study the 
country's folklore and folk art through the centuries. They are 
an internal part of the culture of the rural population. They have 
an authenticity and charm of their own and are among the most 
valuable legacies of our long and varied cultural history. Folk 
art, song, dance and drama have nourished a rich tradition. 
Though many of them have become extinct and some are languish¬ 
ing, there are surviving expressions still preserved and fostered by 
the rural folk, because, they are not merely sources of enjoyment 
alone but are sources of all knowledge—religious, social, cultural 
and all that concerns community living. Most of the forms need 
groups to perform and this becomes easy in villages where life is 
homogenous. Therefore, excepting few forms of solo or duet 
variety most are group activities. In this way they help to build 
a social unity. 

Each of the folk arts whether song, dance or drama presents 
numerous varieties, each distinctive because of its character, occasion, 
style and presentation. They are not only related to fairs and 
festivals but also to various other activities of life. Therefore, life 
in rural India is not dull, it is enlivened by the cultivation of folk 
arts where each individual is involved as a participant or organiser 
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or a spectator. The entire gamut of human emotions find ex¬ 
pression in these various forms. There are songs from the cradle 
to the grave. There are dances beginning from merrymaking to 
martial activities, and there are dramas depicting various episodes 
from mythology, history and legends which inspire the people and 
help to keep up their morale. 

"Folk-dances are the dances of those who are mainly outside 
the current of urban culture and systematic education, the unlettered 
or little-lettered inhabitants of the village and countryside". The 
difference between folk-dance and other types of dances (classical, 
traditional, oriental ballet, etc.) is that the former is performed by 
dancers for their own enjoyment, whereas the others are danced 
for the enjoyment of spectators. Moreover, folk-dances are mostly 
social and ceremonial in character whereas others are not. Perhaps 
these are the two basic characteristics of folk-dances, which 
differentiate them from other forms of dancing. 

Judged from this point of view the folk-dances of Orissa are 
true to the spirit, and are of groat beauty and variety. They are 
closely associated with fairs, festivals, marriages and religious 
ceremonies; in fact, with the whole life of the people. Besides 
the dances performed on auspicious occasions, there are dances 
to appease evil powers that bring misfortune and to please good 
powers that bring good fortune. There are also dances solely 
for merrymaking. Each is distinguishable by its variety of movement, 
form, gesture, costume and music. All of them manifest different 
styles derived from the local traditions and the social environment. 

Danda Nata 

The most ancient and indigenous of all Orissan folk-dances 
is what is known as danda nata. It is not a single folk-dance but 
somewhat an ensemble of dances entwined with a plethora of 
songs and having a varied repertory with various characters. 
But only few of the dancing characters are correlated. Most of them 
appear in pairs and indulge in song-dialogues. Though the older 
tradition is still continued, it has also inspired a number of folk plays 
which grew in later years for the entertainment of the rural folk. 

Danda nata has always been a part of the mass religious 
culture of Orissa. A series of complex rituals are connected with 
it and its occasion is the chaitra festival when other important folk- 
dances like chhau, patua and chaitighoda are performed. In 
danda nata. Lord Siva and his consort Gouri are propitiated. This 
type of ritual is also observed in the neighbouring areas. The 
Gonds of Madhya Pradesh call it meghnad, The people of 
Chota Nagpur in Bihar observe it as manda festival; in Bengal it 
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i; chadak puja and in different parts of Orissa this festival is also 
known as jhamu nata, jhani jatra, patua jalra, danda jatra, 
uda parab, pana sankranti, etc. But in danda nata, rituals 
are specific and dances different. It begins a month before Pana 
Sankranti, the first day of the Hindu new year and culminates on 
this day to a grand finale. 

Danda nata is prevalent mostly among the low-caste Hindus 
in the ex-state areas of Orissa. Its origin is traced back to the age 
of Tantrism {8th-9th century A. D.) which found its way to Orissa 
in the remote past and greatly influenced the art and culture of the 
people. In those days, Orissa was a great seat of Tantric learning 
and was known as Uddiyatia Pitha. Danda literally means a staff 
and nata is dance. The founder of Pasupata system of Saivism 
held a laguda (staff) for which he was known as Lagudisa 
or Lakulisa. In a numbei of Saivite temples in Orissa Lakulisa 
appears holding a staff in his hands. At one time a sect of 
Saivite mendicants were also known as dandi as they were holding 
a Danda or staff, as a symbol of religious authority. Here, Danda 
or staff represents Siva. In a danda nata performance two cane- 
staffs are planted on the ground perpendicularly. They represent 
Siva and Gouri whom the dancers propitiate. But peculiarly 
enough, the staffs are named after Gouri only as Gouri beta. 

Some are of opinion that the word danda does not apply 
here to the staff representing the deities. They opine its use 
meaning the control of speech (bak danda), mind (mana danda) 
and body (kaya danda) as the devotees practise such controls 
during the observance of the rituals. 

Those who participate in danda nata are called bhokta 
(Bhakta or Devotee) ox danda. Others, who observe the religious 
vow (danda vrata) but do not dance, are also called Bhokta. 
All of them wear sacred threads and dhotis coloured with red-clay 
or turmeric and carry a cane-staff all the time. During the period 
of observance which may bo nine days, twelve days, eighteen days 
or twenty-one days, they keep themselves out of their homes. 
They live in a house, generally the village club-house or the temple 
precinct built at a distance of the village and call it Kamana Ghar 
(the house of desire). There, a lamp is kept burning for all the 
days of the observance. They take a meal of rice, only once in a 
day, while taking meals in the afternoon, drums are beaten loudly 
as they are not to hear human voice during meal-time. If per¬ 
chance they hear, they relinquish their meal. This is considered 
inauspicious. The main devotee is called pata bhokta or pata 
dandua, pata meaning the chief. For three days beginning from 
two days before pana sankranti the Bhoktas, other than the dancers 
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walk on a bed of live-charcoal, stand on sword's edge, pierce iron 
nails on their skin and tongue as mark of their severe penance 
to draw the attention of the deities to expiate them from all sins 
and bless them with boons for their desires. Ail these take place 
during the mid-day under the hot sun in front of a temple or a public 
field at the outskirt of the village. Village people gather in great 
number to observe the rituals and also lend moral support to the 
devotees. Though there is no strict rule to confine the number 
of mother devotees, the dancing-devotees always remain thirteen 
in number. 

In the district of Dhenkanal where the dance is most popular, 
the dancing-devotees accompanied by the drummers and the pipers 
travel from village to village. While passing through the village 
street if they see cow dung plastered in front of a house, they 
become aware of the religious vow of the owner of the house and 
his desire for a performance. There they dance and the house¬ 
owner entertains them. Thus they keep on moving from village to 
village for twenty-one days and return to their own village for the 
closing festival known as Meru Jatra, held in the night of pana 
sankranti. 

In the district of Ganjam there are professional groups of 
danda nata patronised by rich villagers. In spite of its professional 
character they have not deviated from the rituals and the period 
of performance traditionally fixed. Beyond the fixed days, per¬ 
formance of danda nata is an impossibility. Besides the devotees, 
the rich house-holders belonging to upper-caste Hindu society also 
keep religious vows to have danda nata performances, if their 
desires are fulfilled. But such vows are not often kept by poor 
people as it entails expenditure beyond their capacity. The poor 
people observe the brata or religious vow by enrolling themselves 
as bhoktas. The rich people of upper class who perhaps consider 
it socially derogatory to be in par with low-caste Hindus in observing 
the festival as participants or bhoktas, only take pleasure and pride 
in having a performance of danda nata in their precincts. They 
invite the professional groups. The groups move to the village 
during the day time and take rest in the village temple, where there 
is one, or else in a bouse allotted to them. After purificatory bath 
in a tank or river they finish their dinner in the evening. At about 
mid-night accompanied by drummers they proceed to the house 
of the host where the performance takes place. All their expenses 
including the charges for performance, are borne by the host. 

Danda nata has a rich and varied repertory of its own. It 
includes different items like Gouri beta bandana. Jhuna khela, 
patera saura, chadaya chadayani, Siva Parvati, fakira fakirani, 
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sapua sapuani, kela keluni, binakara, baidhana, etc. Though 
deeply religious in intent, all these dances accompanied by chara¬ 
cteristic songs present a vivid picture of the rural society. Through 
songs, not only they bring out stories or events from mythologies 
or legends, many things are also told that concern family as well 
as social life. 


Gouri Beta Bandana 

Customarily the Danda Nata performance begins with Gouri 
Beta Bandana, an invocatory piece of song, accompanied by mild 
dancing. It has been mentioned earlier that two cane-staffs are 
fixed on the ground of performance representing Siva and Gouri 
(Parvati). The dancers pay their obeisance to the deities incarnate 
through songs and dances. The songs are all in praise of Kali, 
Rudrani, Bhabani, P/’a/rs/jayao/, etc., the terrific aspects (Bhairavi) 
of Gouri. The village folk irrespective of caste and creed sit sur¬ 
rounding the altar with great enthusiasm and devotion. Hulahuli 
sound (a shrill sound made by women by wagging their tongue inside 
the mouth) reverberates, changing the atmosphere with a magical 
charm, The songs are sung intermittently in the dance and dhol 
(country drum) and mahuri (a wind instrument) provide the rhythm 
and music. This item lasts for about ten to twenty minutes during 
which the audience settles down for the night's performance. 

Jhuna Khela 

'Jhuna' is resin and 'Khela' means play. After the invocatory 
piece is over the pata dandua (chief devotee) and pan! dandua 
enter the arena of dancing from both the sides facing each other and 
holding flamming torches in their hands. A man stands nearby 
with an earthen pot full of resin powder. The two dancers while 
dancing to the loud drum beats take handfuls of resin powder and 
throw it upward to the flame of the holding torches which raise 
flashes of glowing red light. When the flame rises to the sky they 
along with other devotees shout 'Kalanidramani Bho Jay' (Victory 
to Kalarudra). This creates a terrific impact, the fear of God, in the 
hearts of the amazed village folk strengthening their belief and devo¬ 
tion to the deities. 


In the district of Ganjam the tradition is a little different. This 
item of dance is held during the ceremonial march of the devotees 
from the temple to the place of performance. At first, the fire 
brought from the original lamp in a coil of straw rope is lighted and 
from it the torches for jhuna khela are lighted. While the devotees 
are on march through the village street all of them dance with the 
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dancers. The entire village population come out to watch the pro¬ 
cession. Some of them fall prostrate on the village street before the 
advancing devotees. The pat bhokta (Chief devotee), the non- 
Brahmin priest, gives a feather-touch to their backs with a bunch 
of peacock feathers while moving past as a mark of expiating them 
from sins and blessing them as well. 


The dancers participating in the jhuna khela are generally 
smart, agile and skilful. They wear janghia (a tight-fitting half 
pant of red cloth with black, green or white borders) fitted with 
small bells falling on the thighs. A girdle of big-beils (Ghagudi) 
is worn round the waist. The neck and the chest are covered with 
garlands of large size beads. The arms and the wrists are adorned 
with peacock feathers. A big mark of red vermillion mixed with 
ghee or oil is worn over the forehead. 


Parava 

Prava generally said Parava by the rural people means radiance, 
the radiance of the deity Kali. As one of the Tantric deities Ugia 
Prava is considered to be an aspect, especially terrific aspect of Par- 
vati or Gouri. In Danda Nata it means the character representing 
this aspect of the deity. Here, a man dressed like a woman as if 
representing Kali, dances in various steps and movements with 
sixteen varieties of rhythms provided by the drummer. On the 
occasion of the Sahi Jatra of Puri and in other religious processions 
Kali medha dance is a common feature in which a man dressed as 
Kali dances. The pa ava is very similar to this Kali medha dance. 
It might be that this item was taken out of Danda Nata for such 
ceremonial processions. An arch-iike frame made out of bamboo 
strips and covered with cloths of red and black colours in striped 
pattern is tied at the back of the dancer. This, infact represents the 
prava or the halo. The dancer wears a skirt made out of black sari 
with red border and a blouse. He also wears female ornaments 
and is adorned with jungle flowers. He does not sing, but simply 
dances with a tranquil face changing one variety of step to another 
and one movement to another according to the rhythm provided by 
the Dhol. He ends the dance with a speedy whirling movement 
and at this moment the drum beats faster and louder. The pipe 
also becomes louder with continuous whizzing sound. The dancer 
at this stage usually falls into a trance and Is carried away from the 
place. This is not the case in this dance only. In all other dances 
connected with the worship of such divinities the dancers often fall 
into a trance. This is particularly observed in chaiti ghoda, Man- 
gala osha and patua dances. In Mangala osha the dancing de¬ 
votees are all women of low-caste Hindus. 
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Patara Saura 

The real performance of Danda Nata begins with patara saura 
(Panna Savara) and patara souruni {Panna Savari), the main cha¬ 
racters representing the earliest human couple. In the dance, the 
Saura or Savara goes out hunting and dies of snakebite. Souruni 
or Savaruni laments in the jungle at the death of her husband. Then 
she prays Lord Siva and by His grace the Savara comes to life. 
On this occasion, there happens to be a brief dance of Siva and 
Parvati accompanied by songs delineating their genealogy, power 
and characteristics sung by the characters themselves. Then the 
Savara and the Savaruni, joyous in their happy reunion, sing in 
praise of Siva and then dance intermittently. The songs are cast 
in the form of dialogues, the theme of which mostly relate to legends, 
love, humour and various other things and usually are of light¬ 
hearted typo. 


The dance of the patara saura, in Danda Nata forms the most 
vigorous, difficult and exhausting item. In the beginning he enters 
the stage with bow and arrow in hands and salutes the Gouri beta 
by falling prostrate on the ground. This is accompanied by a series 
of acrobatic feats. Then he pretends to enter into the forest and 
dances imi'ating aii the traits of the ferocious animals of the jungle 
while going for hunt. There he acts pretending to die of snake¬ 
bite. Then comes Patara Souruni in search of her husband. 
Finding her husband dead, she laments in songs. Being moved 
by her sorrow, Siva and Parvati who were supposed to be moving 
through heaven descend to the earth. By their grace the patara 
saura comes to 1 fe. Their reunion provides a happy occasion 
for a dance with songs of love. 


A few love songs cast in the form of dialogues are given below 
in their English rendering ; 

Patara Saura : 

Oh' my beloved. 

Come with a veil over your head. 

Lest others will see your cheeks red 
And bangles and ornaments of gold made. 

Come away from habitation 

And indulge with me in cohabitation. 
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Patara Saurani : 

Oh' Sahara 

Your father, an old carpenter 

There is not a cocoanut-shell (in your house) 

for dinner. 

Yet, you boast so much 
I won't go, 

I am well as such. 


Patara Saura : 

Oh' Sabaruni, you are a loose woman 
I have seen you with other men. 

For such kind of offence 
My slap will send you to your 
father-in-law's place. 

Patara Sauruni : 

Oh' Sahara, time is passing hour by hour 
I won't go even if hundred rupees you offer 
On one condition I may agree 
Will you purchase me a fine sari. 

The Saura (Sahara) couple not only sing of love, but also of 
gods and goddesses of men in the society, their condition, beha¬ 
viour and relationship with each other ; of kings and queens of 
yore, and of life and living in general. From these songs one can 
get an idea about the religious, social and economic life of the rural 
folk. The Sahara wears a janghi$ (tight-fitting half-pant corres¬ 
ponding to ardhoruka of Sanskrit) of red colour fitted with small 
bells to mark the time beats. A girdle of bigger bells (Ghagudi) 
is worn round the waist which produces rhythmical jingling sound 
in every jerking movement of the body. His whole body is smeared 
with kaimati (yellow clay) and phulkhadi (white clay), He 
wears a head-gear of feathers and adorns the arms and the wrists 
with the same. He holds a bow and an arrow all the while. 

The Sabaruni's costume consists of a coloured indigenous 
sari and feathers and flowers as ornaments. This role is played by 
a man who wears long natural hair to look like a woman. The 
dance of Sahara Sabaruni has become a popular item of folk enter¬ 
tainment in religious festivals and marriage processions. 
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The cultural history of Orissa is largely based on the cult of 
Jagannath, the deity who is claimed to be a Sahara god in its earliest 
form. Therefore, in the process of assimilation, Oriya culture ado¬ 
pted many features of the aboriginal Sahara culture. Even Sabaras 
are allowed to serve as priests during certain festivals of Lord 
Jagannath at Puri. In Orissa, the number of Sabaras is a little 
over ten lakhs and they are considered to be the earliest inhabitants 
of the land. It was perhaps for this reason a Sahara couple was 
accepted as a primeval couple in Danda Nata through whom many 
things like the creation of the universe, etc., are told. 

Chadaya Chadayani 

Unlike the Sahara couple, another couple of the clan known 
as chadaya chadayani form an interesting item of Danda Nata. 
Chadaya means a bird hunter and chadayani his wife. This form 
of dance varies from district to district both in content and technique. 
In the beginning chadaya introduces himself to the audience through 
songs. He also dances intermittently. Then comes chadayani 
with whom he indulges in a verbal combat of wit through songs 
from which people learn many things. In order to prove individual 
supremacy they ask questions to each other and demand answers. 
At the end, both of them sing of love and make fun, dance for a 
while and then leave the arena. 

In the district of Dhenkanal the Chadaya used to wear a 
wooden mask which has now bean discarded. He used to say 
through song 'instead of a tiger-face I am wearing wooden face'. 
The significance of wearing a mask is, however, not understandable. 
He holds a staff representing naia (bamboo or wooden pipes used 
for catching birds) which he changes from one hand to another 
during the dance. A coloured dhoti is worn by him as loin-cloth 
and a turban decorated with peacock feathers is fixed on the head. 

In the district of Ganjam chadaya is the most colourful and 
important character of the Danda Nata. He wears a colourful 
janghia (tight-fitting half-pant) and a piece of long cloth is deco- 
ratively coiled round the waist. He wears a turban with peacock 
feathers. A decorated staff is held by him in the left hand and a 
noose in the right hand. He dances vigorously to the accompani¬ 
ment of the country drum. 

The role of chadayani is impersonated by a man. He wears 
a coloured sari and traditional ornaments of silver and brass com¬ 
monly worn by the womenfolk in the villages. The dance of 
chadayani is of mild nature in contrast to that of the Chadaya's 
virile movements. Both the characters represent the basic relation¬ 
ship between man and woman. 
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In the whole repertory of Danda Nata, this item provides ele¬ 
ments of love, laughter and fun in profusion to which village people 
are more prone. It is for this reason that this item continues for a 
longer duration. 

Chadaya Nata 

The immense popularity of the chadaya-chsdayani dance 
had inspired a fuil form of folk-drama in some parts of Orissa. It is 
known as chadaya nata and is very popular among the rural folk of 
Mayurbhanj, Baleshwar and the adjoining Oriya tracts of Bihar and 
Bengal. It is fully musical and all the characters are to sing, dance 
and act as in other forms of folk-drama. Three characters are 
essential for the play ; chadaya, hero, chadayani, \he heroine 
and Banku bhai, the comedian. In the district of Baleshwar in place 
of Banku Bhai he is the vil’ago Chowkidar, the counterpart of dwari in 
Suango and Jatra. Though not on the stage, the other stock chara¬ 
cter is mausa (Uncle) who happens to be the chief singer as well 
as the chief interpreter of the play. He converses with the chara¬ 
cters in country language to create situations for songs and a so 
to provide interludes in prose. The play is presented in a peculiar 
form. It is presumed before the play begins hat the hero and the 
heroine are in search of each other. The chadaya, it is supposed, 
had gone to the forest as it was his daily routine and somehow lost 
his way. The love-lorn chadayani who was eagerly waiting for 
her husband's return became impatient as days passed and he did 
not return. She then set out in search of Chadaya. In the mean¬ 
time Chadaya returned home and not seeing his wife he set out 
in search of her. In the district of Baleshwar the pretext is a little 
different. Here, the chadaya-chadayani went to the big fair of 
Chandrabhaga held at Konarka on the seventh day of the bright 
fortnight of Magha where the Chadayani got lost in the fair. The 
Chadaya, not being able to find her out went to Puri to pray to Lord 
Jagannatb and since then they are supposed to be moving in search 
of each other. 

A loud orchestral music with harmonium, Gini (cymbal) and 
sur madal (earthen drum) as instruments heralds the beginning of 
the play. The main singer plays the harmonium and also serves 
as the interpreter {mausa). After the orchestra is played, invo¬ 
cation to Siva and Parvati is sung in a chorus. After the invo¬ 
cation, the interpreter summons at the top of his voice 'Banku', 
'Oh' 'Banku'. From a distance at the far-end of the audience 
Banku appears and responds to the call. He introduces himself 
through a humorous song and approaches the stage singing 
and dancing, especially with excessive swaying of hips, throughout 
the actor's path. On the stage he indulges himself in a brief dia¬ 
logue with the Mausa and then announces the name of the episode 
to bo enacted that night in simple dialect and then leaves the stage. 
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Throughout his appearance on the stage Banku holds a curvate 
staff in his hand. In his role he combines the parts played by the 
’sutradhara'and the 'vidashaka'\n a Sanskrit drama. He bears 
re.scmblances with the comic character, 'Dwari'of Suanga and Jatra. 
Through his singing, dancing, miming and acting he provides ample 
humour to the audience. His very appearance evokes laughter. 
He is plainly dressed in coloured dhoti and a spotted jacket. 

The love-lorn chadayani, played by a young man, enters the 
stage singing a song of lamentation describing the sufferings she had 
because of the separation. Banku comes and asks her identity and 
enquires why she is so lamenting. She narrates the incidents of their 
separation in song and asks him if he had seen hcT chadaya. She 
gives the details of his person such as height, stature, colour, dress, 
etc. Banku sympathises at her plight and promises reunion v./ith her 
husband. Then she accepts him as her god-brother (Dharam Bhai) 
and stays with him, in the district of Baleshwar it is the chadaya 
who comes first in search of her wifeand istold by the mausa (Uncle) 
that a wandering woman has been found and kept under the custody 
of the village chowkidar. 

In the Mayurbhanj form the grief-stricken chadaya enters the 
stage singing a song in which heasks 'Have any body soon my beloved 
Chadayani' . In course of his quest he narrates the d .tails of the 
person and b( haviour of his wife. He then encount' rs Banku, who 
in turn asks his identity. Then ho brings chadayani in a bid to re¬ 
unite them. But long yt^ars of separation that resulted in the con¬ 
sequent physical changes in their appearance stand in the way of 
mutual recognition. So, a device is adopted for the recognition of 
each other from which the actual story begins. An episode is taken 
from mythology and is cast in the form of questions and answe rs, A 
serious song-combat ensues between the two who also portray the 
emotions of the narrated characters with dramatic action. In between 
their song combat dialogues are spoken in local dialect, as and when 
necessary. The dialogues do not conform to particular written lines. 
The characters improvise their dialogues as explanatory to the songs. 
To provide humour, Banku or the c/jow^/da/-sometimes int rvenoand 
gives wrong improbable answers to questions. Thus, the entire story is 
enacted before the audience. Being satisfied with each other's 
knowledge the Chadaya and the Chadayani recognise each other 
and are finally reunited. Then they sing of love songs and dance 
to the tune of loud orchestra. 

The costume of the Chadaya consists of a coloured dhoti, a 
spottid kuna (collarloss full-sleeved shirt), a headgear of feathers 
and a pair of earrings. The Chadayani wears a spotted sari and a 
blouse. The hair-knot is decorated with flowers and green leaves. 
Silve r ornaments of rustic variety are used to adorn the wrists and 
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the arms. Both of them wear garlands of beads. The chadaya hold 
a na/a (a bamboo staff which represents the pipe for catching bird). 
The chowkidar dresses himself like the common village Chowkidar, 
but paints his face with patches of different colours like a circus joker. 

A Chadaya Nata group usually consists of ten persons. They 
move from village to village to give their performance. Besides the 
professionals, there are amateurs also. The participants are all rural 
folk. 

Other characters in Danda Nata are Dhoba Dhobani (washerman 
couple). Pakira Pakirani (Wandering Mendicant couple), Sapua 
Sapuani (Snake charmer couple), Kela Keluni (Kela couple). 
Yogi Yogini (Mendicant couple), Binakara and Binakariani (Binakara 
couple) and Baidhana. Except Parabha (Prabha) and BaidhanaaW 
other characters appear in couple. Binakara literally means one 
who plays a veena, but in Danda Nata the Binakara does not 
actually hold a vee/jabuta bow fitted with jingling bells which he 
moves with occasional jerks to mark the time beats. The songs 
set to different tunes are peculiar to each character. The Binakara 
and Baidhana recite theological riddles in the closing items of danda 
nata. Sometimes there occur rhythmic verbal bouts and song- 
duels cast in the form of questions and answers which may last for 
successive nights. These items appear to be quite interesting to the 
village people who watch them through nights and applaud the 
performers with loud cheers. 

In all the items of danda nata the rhythm is provided by dho! 
and music by tnahuri (a wind instrument). During singing, mahuri 
remains silent and the drum keeps beats in lower pitch. Mahuri 
always provides the dance-music. The first few lines of the songs 
are sung in narrative* style when the musical instruments remain 
silent but the refrains are always musical and accompanied by dance. 

In tho western region of Orissa, especially in the districts of 
Sambalpur and Balangir, characters depicting gods and goddesses 
appear in danda nata and they are considered more important 
than other characters. Generally Siva and Parvati are considered 
to be the most important characters. Through songs they introduce 
themselves describing their origin, appearance, costume, virtues, 
powers and the benefaction of their worship. A song of Siva 
is translated below: 

1, Hara, 

The God of three worlds have come. 

Ask me with content mind 
I will offer you boons. 

Fall prostrate at my feet 
I am the God of three worlds. 
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Oh' Parvati ! 

Mother of Ganesh, come soon. 

Let Kartik and Ganesh play in the street 
Let Nandi Bhrukuti guard the temple 
You come for a dalliance. 


Though Sfva and Parvati are heavenly beings with supernatural 
powers they are brought down to the mundane level in danda nata. 
They sing, dance and converse on various topics pertaining to 
human behaviour and ideals 


Danda nata has embraced a number of dances of folk tradition. 
With the change of time it has also changed adding something 
now to its repertory. It has always moved with the society. 
Every change in the social milieu finds reflection in the dance. 
Formerly the dance associated itself only with Saivism and Tantrism, 
but now the Vaishnavas, Krishna and the Gopies are appearing as 
characters in some of the dance items. Thus in the repertory of 
danda nata the characters represent the society at its different phases 
and the dance remains an epitome of the common man's religious 
faith and general behaviour. 

Paika Nrutya or Battle Dance 

The word pa//ca is derived from the Sanskrit word 'padatika' 
meaning infantry. In olden days the powerful Ganga and Surya- 
vamsi rulers of Orissa extended their territory from the river Ganges 
in the north to the Godavari and the Krishna in the south with the 
help of a vast army of valiant Paiks. They were not in the regular 
pay role of the army but received huge land-grants from the kings 
and the chieftains. They formed the rank of a peasant-militia. 
Though agriculture was their main occupation they used to keep 
themselves fit by regular practice and training of war. Several 
village-groups were under the command of a Dala Behera or group 
commander. 

Most of the Paik villages of Orissa, spread all over the state, 
have maintained the old tradition of paika akhada^ the village 
gymnasium where young people assemble in the evening after the 
days' work. Along with traditional physical exercises, they dance 
with sword and shield in hand to the accompaniment of the country 
drum. The primary aim of this dance was to keep the warriors 
physically fit and to infuse courage in the dancing-warriors. In 
ancient times this was unconsiously a rehearsal of battle. 
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During Dusserah all the paik akhadas celebrate their innual 
festival. In several prosperous villages display of traditional 
gymnastics, acrobatics and the dance by various village-groups 
are arranged on competitive basis. Each group participates with 
great enthusiasm. For all such display special grounds are prepared 
with soft earth sprinkled with oil and water. 

The young dancers dressed in tightly-worn coloured dhoti 
or janghia and turban adorned with a bunch of peacock feathers, 
dance in unique formation. They annoint their bodies with red- 
clay and wear a girdle of big bells (ghagudi) to mark the beats 
with jerky movements. In the beginning, with sword and shield 
in hand they appear in quick succession to the accompaniment 
of the rippling sound of the earthen drum tikura, dhol and changu 
(a country variety of tambourine played with sticks). The dancers 
shout in excitement. Then rhythm coupled with heroic words 
(chanted by the dancers) are played out and the dancers weave 
different geometrical patterns in two groups while acting the role 
of attack and defence. There are patterns of sword-play too, in 
which slightest error could cause injury. Therefore, in the initial 
stage of practice the dancers are given wooden-swords and during 
ceremonial performances only the experts are allowed to dance with 
real swords. This dance of fighting is marked by its explosive 
vitality. 

Needless to say that the tradition of this dance carried to 
the contiguous tribal belt of Mayurbhanj, Seraikela and Purulia, 
with free imbibation of music and dances of the area has developed 
into a magnificent dance-style of India called Chhau. It is so 
called because in Oriya it means guerilla war or 'to pounce upon 
the enemy stealthily'. The other relative words are Chhauri 
(armour for the chest); Chheuka, that hunts stealthily (called of 
cats and dogs); Chhau Mariba, to take a vault, etc. 

Ghanta Patua 

For the whole month of chaitra the village streets in Orissa 
reverberate with the sound of ghanta (brass bell) played by 
ghanta patuas in accompaniment to their peculiar dance on the 
stilts which is similar to the Karaga dance of Mysore. In Orissa, 
it is closely associated with the worship of Mother Goddess who 
has various names, viz., Sarala, Hingula, Charchika. Bhagavati, 
Chandi, etc. Ghanta Patuas are the non-Brahmin Sevakas or servants 
of the deities. Wi ihthe blessings of the respective deities attached 
to the shrines, they set out in two to four in a group. One of them 
dresses himself as a female with a black skirt with red border and 
a spotted jacket. A long veil of black colour is tied on the head 
like a round cap while the flowing two ends are held by him in 
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both the hands separately. He places the ghata (sacred pitcher) 
on his head which is profusely decorated with flowers, vermilion, 
sandle paste and coloured threads. That ghata is placed on the 
head on a stemming wooden stand. Balancing the ghata on 
the head he displays a variety of yogic postures. Then he dances 
a while with bare-feet in speedy running movements. Thereafter 
he fixes the wooden stilts on his legs with the ropes. Without 
any support for the hands the dancer displays rare skill, with 
wonderful movements. Dhol and ghanta are the accompanying 
instruments and their players while working out uncanny rhythms 
control the tempo of the dance. 

After the performances the performers distribute the holy vermi¬ 
lion paste to the villagers and collect money and cereals. Like 
this they keep on moving for the whole month and return to their 
respective shrines for their annual celebration on the first day of 
Hindu New Year, visuva sankranti. Such celebrations are 
marked by small fairs and ornate rituals connected with the worship 
of the goddesses together with performances of dance and music. 

Chaitighoda 

For a whole month beginning from chaitra purnima (full moon 
day in March-April) to baisakh purnima (full moon day in April- 
May) the fishermen community of Orissa celebrate their annual 
festival of Baseli worship with dance and music as part of their 
rituals. Baseii is a local form of Bhairavi who as believed to be 
horse-headed. So, the dummy horse dance becomes a necessary 
part of their invocation to the goddess. In this dance a horse made 
out of bamboo sticks and cloth is utilised. The head of the horse 
is of solid wood and is fixed to the frame as a separate piece. It 
is carefully preserved in a temple and is only taken out once in a 
year for the dance. Painted brightly in red, black, yellow and 
white colours it is profusely decorated with flowers during the 
dance. 

In the big cavity inside the horse-frame the man places himself 
and fixes the horse on to his chest. Then he dances, displaying 
different movements of a horse. In the district of Ganjam such 
dummy-horses are huge in size and are richly decorated with applique 
works and conch-shells. Inside its cavity two persons place them¬ 
selves only with legs visible to the audience. Both of them dance 
in such unision that it gives a realistic impression of a horse dancing 
with four legs. Such dummy-horses are taken out only during 
ceremonial and religious processions of the deities. They belong to 
the temples, as a single dummy-horse costs more than five thousand 
rupees which is beyond the reach of common villagers. Two more 
characters, a man (Rauta) and woman (Rautani) sing songs and 
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dance with the horse-dancer. Their initial songs are in propitiation 
to the goddess, who is said to have rescued the community during 
a factional war with other communities. Then they sing from 
‘Kaivarta gita' which narrates the origin, growth and functions of 
the fishing community. During brief take-offs they sing of love 
and courtship punching it with subtle humour. Sometimes a clown 
is also introduced to come between them. 

All the characters sing and dance intermittently. The female 
dancer has more peculiar movements than the male. The perfor¬ 
mances continue for the whole night. Mahuri, jodi nagara and 
dho! are the common musical accompaniments to the dance. 

Ghoomra Dance 

Ghoomra is a typical drum. It is just like a big clay pitcher 
with a long stem of a neck. The mouth is covered with the skin 
of godhi (a reptile). When played with both the hands, it produces 
a peculiar sound quite different from other varieties of drums. 

The dance performed to the accompaniment of this drum is 
called ghoomra nata. It begins fourteen days prior to gahma 
purnima (full-moon day in the month of July-August) and culmi¬ 
nates on the Purnima night in a ceremonial performance. Young 
men of various communities each fix a Ghoomra on the chest with 
strings tied round the body and play on it simultaneously and dance. 

The performance begins with slow circular movements. The 
nisan ( a smaller variety of kettle-drum played with two leather- 
sticks) player always places himself in the centre and controls the 
tempo of the dance He also indicates the change-over of move¬ 
ments. After a brief dance sequence in different rhythmic patterns, 
all the dancers move in a concentric circle and then stand erect in a 
line. Then enters the singer who first sings in praise of Saraswati 
and then of other gods and goddesses. During the song the drums 
remain silent. After the prayer-song, chhanda, chaupadi and 
folk-songs are sung. Each couplet of a song is followed by a dance- 
piece. At the end of each couplet the singer adds 'takita dhe‘ which 
is a nymomic syllable for the time-beats and an indication for the 
dance to begin. 

Dancing in sitting and half-sitting positions, making circular 
movements, bending forward and backward while playing the drums 
are some of the peculiar characteristics of the dance. The dance 
is confined to males alone in the districts of Kalahandi, Balangir 
and some parts of Sambalpur. 
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In the coastal district of Cuttack the drum is of bigger size and 
ths dance is confined to the Harijan community. Placing the bride 
and the bride-groom at the centre, young men and women dance 
round them with singing of traditional folk-songs. 

The dancer s costume comprises a tightly worn dhoti, a colourful 
jacket and a turban on the head decorated with a bunch of peacock 
feathers. The use of ankle-bells is a recent addition. 

As a masculine dance it displays immense vigour and verve. 
Kela-Keluni 

The Kelas are a nomadic class of people in Orissa. Except 
for a few months in the year they remain out of their homes. Ori¬ 
ginally they were snake-charmers and bird-catchers who roam 
about the countryside to earn their livelihood. Besides, they also 
display tight-rope walking and other varieties of gymnastic feats 
along with dance and music. In Kela-Keluni dance, only two per¬ 
sons take part, a kela and a keluni (his female counterpart). The 
kela plays a string instrument called g'/JWcfuA:/which produces a pecu¬ 
liar sound. He works out rhythms by playing his fingers in strokes 
on a string. He dances with the kefuni and sings. The dance 
of the ketuni is fast with swaying movements of legs, hips and the 
head. There are also exalted actions in half-sitting position. 
Generally it is she, who carries the show. The songs are of special 
variety and are popularly known as kela-keluni geeta in which love 
and humour predominate. This dance is fast dying out. It is now 
being adopted by professional jatra troupes and other groups of 
entertainers. 

Kathi Nacha or Stick Dancing 

Stick dancing is common all over India. In Orissa they are 
in two varieties, one with comparatively long sticks and the other 
with short sticks. The former with long sticks is performed by the 
cowherd community of coastal Orissa. This is also known as 
Laudi Khela or Laudi Nacha. Dusserah, Girl Cobardhan Puja 

and Dola Jatra (Holi)arethe important festivals on the occasion of 
which the dance is performed by young cowherd boys. They 
weave out different geometrical patterns with simultaneous tapping 
of sticks and singing of traditional songs relating to the sports of 
Lord Krishna. 

The other typo with smaller sticks is performed by the 
Scheduled Castes people of the districts of Mayurbhan] 
and Balangir. In this dance, the sticks are about two feet in length 
and are made of resonant wood to produce percussion. The sticks 
are held in pairs. The dancers are all young boys who standing 
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in a line, begin their dance striking each others sticks according 
to the rhythms of the madal. Two or more singers and the drum¬ 
mers move with the dancers following the rhythm of the Madal. 
They increase the speed of various movements until the dance 
ends in a crescendo of sound produced by the sharp taps of the 
sticks. Makar Sankranti and Nua khia festivals are the occasions 
for this dance. In the district of Balangir, this is known as Katanga 
in which the dancers wear costumes like that of the Karma dancers 
of the Binjhal community. 

Dalkhai 

Though Dusserah is the occasion for Dalkhai, the most popular 
folk-dance of western Orissa, its performance is also very common 
on other festivals like the Bhaijiuntia, Phagun puni, Nua khai, etc. 
This is mostly danced by young women of Binjhal, Kuda, Mirdha 
and some other tribes of Sambalpur, Balangir, Sundargarh, and 
Dhenkanal districts of Orissa in which men join them as drummers 
and musicians. The dance is accompanied by a rich orchestra of 
folk music played by a number of instruments known as dhol, nisan, 
tamki, tasa and mahuri. However, the dhol player controls the 
tempo of the dance while dancing in front of the girls. 

The young women dance and sing intermittently. The songs 
are of special variety with the a6&\ii\/e'Dalkhai Bo' which is an address 
to a girl friend. While dancing to the uncanny rhythms of the dhol, 
they place the legs close together and bend the knees. In another 
movement they move forward and backward in a half-sitting 
position. Sometimes they make concentric circles clock-wise 
and anti-clock-wise. 

The women generally dress themselves with the colourful 
Sambalpuri saree and wear a scarf on the shoulders holding the 
ends below separately with both the bands. Bedecked with tradi¬ 
tional jewellery, their robust frame sustains the strains of the dance 
for long hours. 

The Dalkhai dance has several adjunctive forms known as 
mayalajada, rasarkeli, gunjikuta, jamudali, bank! jhulki, sainladi, 
etc. 

Changunata 

Changu is the rustic variety of the tambourin. It is played 
by the male members of the Bhuiyan, Bathudi, Kharia, Mochi and 
Kandha communities of Sundargarh, Kendujhar, Mayurbhanj and 
Phulabani. The dance accompaniment to the chanfifu is performed 
by women alone. The men only sing songs, play on the changu 
and move with the female dancers with simple steps. While the 
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women advance they recede back and on their advance the females 
retreat. The dance is mostly a process of advance and retreat. 
In between, the male-dancers perform vigorous stunts 
in which they leap into the air and make wide circling movements. 

Peculiarly enough the women cover up their persons with long 
local made sari. Only their bangles, hands and feet remain 
visible. In a group, the female dancers dance in a half-sitting 
position with swaying and sometimes jerky movements. During 
festivals and on any moonlit night the young boys and girls 
assemble and dance to express their joy in living. 

Medha Nacha 

This is a mask-dance most common during the religious pro¬ 
cessions in the coastal districts of Orissa. During Dusserah, Do! 
purnima (Holi), Kali puja, Ram navami, Sahi jatra and other 
festivals when the idols are taken out in procession for congregation 
(Meian) or immersion, mask-dancers join the procession. The 
procession halts at market places and road-crossings, thereby 
allowing them to show their skill. Huge masks of demons, 
king and queen, etc., made out of paper pulp and painted 
bright are worn by the dancers who dance to the rhythm of changu 
and dhol. 

Naga Dance 

The most virile and spectacular dance during the religious 
processions in the district of Puri is known as Naga dance. Generally 
young and energetic men are chosen for this dance. The costume 
is heavy and elaborate. The dancer wears a huge head-gear 
profusely decorated with ornaments, a false beard and multi¬ 
coloured flags attached to two bamboo sticks are tightly fitted to 
the arms. With jerky movement of the shoulders he dances in 
heroic steps. Sometimes he holds a gun. He moves at the head 
of the procession along with the drummers who provide rhythm 
to his movements. 

Karma Dance 

Karam or Karma literally means fate. The Karma dance is 
performed during the worship of the god or goddess of fate [Karam 
devta or Karamsani devi), whom the people consider to be the 
cause of good and bad fortune. It begins from Bhadra Shukla 
Ekadasi (eleventh day of the bright fortnight in the month of 
Bhadrav) and lasts for several days. 

This dance is popular among the Scheduled Tribes in the 
districts of Mayurbhanj, Sundargarh, Sambalpur and Dhenkanal. 
In Dhenkanal and Sambalpur the dance is in honour of Karamsani, 
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the deity who bestows offsprings and good crops. However, 
the rituals connected with the dance remain the same everywhere. 
In the afternoon of the auspicious day two young unmarried girls 
bring two branches of the ‘karam’ tree from a nearby jungle. 
They are accompanied by drummers and musicians. The tvvo 
branches are then ceremonially planted on the altar of worship 
and symbolise the god. Germinated grains, grass flowers and 
country liquor are offered to the deity. After completing the rituals 
the village-priest tells the story of 'Karam' who worked miracles 
with his magical powers. On completion of the rites all drink the 
liquor {handia) and then leisurely prepare for the dance. 

In Mayurbhanj and Sundargarh it is only the women who 
dance in concentric circles. The males beat the drums (madal, 
dhumsa, dhol and chadchadi) and sing the songs. The women 
repeat the refrain and dance intermittently. They hold each other by 
hand in a chain pattern and move with slow steps. A swaying 
movement of the hips to the sides, serpentine movements of the 
body as a whole, dancing in half-sitting position are the chief 
characteristics of the dance. Most of the songs employed are of 
the jhoomar variety. 

Among the Binjhalsof Sambalpurthe dance is most colourful 
where men and women take part with gay abandon. They wear 
special dance-costumes consisting of coloured cloth and cowri 
shell ornaments. Peacock feathers fixed in the turban serve as 
head-gear. Women and men form_ separate lines and dance to the 
rhythm of large-sized madal and jhan] (big brass cymbals). The 
costume and the movement are peculiar to the tribe. 

The Karam dance continues from dusk to dawn. Group 
after group drawn from nearby villages dance alternatively through¬ 
out the night. In the early morning they carry the karam branches 
singing and dancing and then immerse them ceremonially in a 
river or tank and then disperse. 

The dance is usually held in the courtyard of a village that 
arranges the performance. Atthe centre of the courtyards bamboo 
is planted and it is split into four and then bent to form the arches. 
Each split is fixed with a pole on the outerside to form the arch. 
Then it is decorated with festoons of mango leaves and water 
lilies giving it a festive look. The ground is neatly plastered with 
cow-dung. Men and women dance winding in and out beneath 
the arches. 

3. Odissi Dance 

Orissa, on the east coast of India, forms an interest¬ 
ing geographical, cultural and historical converging point where 
cultural influences from north and south have for centuries 
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intersected. Out of the fusion of the Aryan, the Dravidian and the 
native cultures, Orissa has developed a cultural heritage of her own. 
So, its architecture, sculpture, painting, dance, music and the skilled 
crafts make a striking departure from other schools of art and craft. 
Evolved out of spiritual passions, all these arts have gone hand in 
hand with religion for thousands of years. 

Jaina Period 

As in other parts of India, dance in Orissa, was an expression 
of devotion for the "Higher Being". Here, religions sprang up 
with organised divine services, and dance too, became more civilized. 
The earliest evidence of religious dance, in form of sculpture and 
inscription, is found in the Khandagiri and Udayagiri hill caves at 
Bhubaneshwar. The Jaina caves of Udayagiri provide a number 
of scenes of music and dance carved in their facades in low-relief. 
In one scene of the Hatigumpha, a girl is seen offering flowers in a 
dance-pose. In another scene, men and women devotees are seen 
engaged in singing and dancing around a "Chaitya Tree" to the 
accompaniment of musical instruments. Moreover, in a number 
of caves Gandharvas, Vidyadharas and female figures have been 
carved in beautiful dance poses. 

The rock-edicts of Hatigumpha of Udayagiri furnish another 
evidence of dance being performed as an entertainment. It has 
been stated that the great Jaina emperor Kharavela, himself an 
expert dancer and musician, in the third year of bis regnal year 
arranged dance and music festivals for the delight of his people. 

These representations of dancing, generally ascribed to the 
1st century B.C., have been interpreted by learned scholars like 
late Ananda Coomarswamy as the earliest in our country. If this 
contention is true, then Orissa furnishes the earliest evidence of 
dance in India. 

Buddhist Period 

Unfortunately the political and cultural history of Orissa remains 
in the dark till the advent of Mahayana Buddhism and consequently 
this period does not provide any evidence of dance ti I the 6th century 
A. D. The curtain is lifted when we come across the Buddhist relics 
of Ratnagiri and Lalitgiri in Cuttack district. The Buddhist religion 
of the period expressed itself not only in architectural and 
iconographic plasticity, but also in artistic excellence of dance and 
music, catering to the needs of innumerable devotees and 
connoisseurs. In a number of sculptural pieces of this period, we 
find human beings, and gods and goddesses, such as, Marichi, 
Vajrabarahi, Achala, Aparajita. Heruka, etc., represented in 
dance poses which bear ample testimony to a particular school 
of dance in ancient Orissa which might be then in vogue. 
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Saiva Period (Natarajas) 

The earliest Hindu temp’es of Orissa, dedicated to Lord Siva, 
belong to Bhubaneshwar and were built during the early 7th century 
A. D. During this period, the prevalence of dance is indicated by 
the dancing Siva images alone, in one of the earliest temples, 
namely, that of Bharateswar, we see a ten-armed Nataraja occu¬ 
pying the front facade. 

The other Nataraja figures are seen in the niches, one in 
Bharateswar temple and the other in Satrughneswar temple. In 
most of the other important shrines of Bhubaneshwar which were 
built covering a period of four centuries, the images of Nataraja 
occupy prominent places, such as, front facades, niches, grills and 
lofty-walls. The Orissan Nataraja does not bear any resemblance 
with the much famed south Indian bronze image, where Siva is 
four-armed and is seen dancing on a dwarf-demon raising his left 
leg from the ground and deflecting it to the right. The Orissan 
Nataraja has been carved in various poses with different number 
of hands. Most of the Natarajas occupying the front facades of the 
temples are ten-armed. The Natarajas occupying the niches, grills 
or walls are two-armed, four-armed and six-armed. The Nataraja 
images found in the temples of Rajarahi, Mukteswar, 
Lingaraj at Bhubaneshwar and the Jagannath temple of Puri 
are all six-armed. In all cases, the feet rest in "Suchi Pada" 
{Natya Sastra), the body in '"’Anchita", "Lalita" or "Kari 
Hastakarana" {Natya Sastra) and the hip is deflected to the left or 
right. The Natarajas dance either on the back of a bull (as in the 
Jagannath temple at Puri, and the Khiching temple at Khiching in 
the district of Mayurbhanj) or on a pedestal with the buii standing 
in between His legs. The sandhya-tandava of Lord Siva as 
described in the Kathasarita Sagar and in some religious scriptures 
has been beautifully carved in the Bhogamandap of the Jagannath 
temple where Siva is seen dancing on a bull. Brahma is seen 
playing a Mrudanga, Vishnu a pair of cymbals and Narada a 
Veena. The Gandharvas and the Vidyadharas are seen watching the 
divine dance from the heaven. Numerous Natarajas that appear in 
the temples of Bhubaneshwar, Puri and Konarka have a snake as 
one of their attributes and in most of these images the snake is held 
in the uppermost two hands. Coming to the details of representa¬ 
tion, we find a third eye on the forehead, a sacred thread, a waist- 
chain, a belt tied round the body between the waist and the chest 
{udara bandha), a halo round the head, earrings, armlets, etc. In 
different hands we see a Ursula (trident), dambaru, veena, 
sansara chakra, viksha patra or visa patra and khatwanga. The 
hastas remain in pataka, ardha-pataka, kapitha, arala, sarpasira, 
alapadma, ardhachandra and must!. In some cases Ganesha and 
a Gana are seen engaged in playing drums by His side. 
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Dance poses in temples 

All these Nataraja images as described above provide a clear 
evidence that Orissa maintained her independent classical style in 
the field of dance till this period. Besides the Nataraja images, 
hundreds of dance-poses that crowd the temple- walls of Bhubane¬ 
shwar, Puri and Konarka bear eloquent testimony to this particular 
style. Out of hundreds of temples that exist in Bhubaneshwar, 
the temples which furnish us with elaborate representations of 
dance-poses are Parasurameshwar, Kapileshwar, Brahmeshwar, 
Mukteshwar, Rajarani and above all, the Lingaraj. 

In the temple of Jagannath at Puri which was constructed in the 
12th century A. D., we find a number of Nataraja images and the 
images of dancing Ganesha. Lord Krishna appears in various 
poses on the doorjamb of the Bhogamandap. Besides, hundreds 
of dance-poses have been carved on the main-temple and the sur¬ 
rounding shrines. 

The Sun temple of Konarka which has been described as the 
"grandest achievement of the Eastern school of architecture" fur¬ 
nishes us with hundreds of dance-poses carved on the lofty height 
of the porch and on the panels of the Natamandir. Every inch of 
the Natamandir is covered with carvings of dancing girls and musi¬ 
cians. 

Dancing-girls for temples 

Singing and dancing as an essential part of the ritual services 
appear to have come into vogue with the growth of temples and of 
Saivism in Orissa. A number of commemorative inscriptions 
testify that dancing-girls were attached to all the important shrines 
of Orissa. The Brahmeshwar temple inscription of Bhubaneshwar 
which can be dated to the 10th century A. D., states that Kolavati, 
the mother of king Udyota Kesari, built a temple for Siva'^’ and 
dedicated several dancing-girls for the service of the deity. Another 
inscription of the same period belonging to the Megheswar temple 
states : 

"alOl* 99(?©1 flQ8, 

aiG'P'lia 3990 

©G'a’G'Sl § a®9a'69 6©9 9318 flQlSI l" 

The English rendering of the inscription is as follows ; 

"Whose eye lashes constitute the very essence of captivating 
the whole world, whose very gaits faring about a complete stagna¬ 
tion in the activities of ^he three-worlds, whose bangles bejewelled 
with precious stones serve as unarranged candles during their dance, 
those deer-eyed maidens are offered in devotion to Him—Lord Siva. 
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The inscription of the Ananta-Vasudeva temple at Bhubane¬ 
shwar which was built in the early 13th century A. D., states that one 
hundred dancing-girls were engaged for the service of the deity. 
Another inscription states that princess Chandrika, the daughter of 
king Anangabhimadeva, was a great exponent of music and dance. 
The English rendering of the inscription is as follows ; 


"Learned in songs, a seat of sport in skilful practice of arts of 
musical measure, beating of time and the dance, and having a soul 
Inspired with devotion to "Achyuta" (Vishnu) from the childhood 
onwards, and the radiance and beauty of the moon, this Chandrika, 
together with jewels was given (in marriage) by her father to Para- 
mardi, the knight (Kshatriya) and the scion of Haihaya dynasty". 


In Madala Panji, the daily chronicle of the temple of Lord 
Jagannath at Puri, it has been recorded that during the last part of the 
12th century A. D,, Rajraja Deva, the king of Orissa, engaged diffe¬ 
rent categories of Sebayats or servants in the ritual services of the 
deity. For music and dance veenakara (Veena Player), Geeta- 
gaani (Vocalist), nachuni (dancing*girl) and madala (drummer) 
were engaged in the temple. Twenty girls were appointed to dance 
before the deity during the morning and the evening services. 
Since then Devadasi dance was being performed in the temple of 
Lord Jagannath at Puri though the tradition has now been disconti¬ 
nued. 

Indigenous form 

That Orissa developed an indigenous classical dance of her 
own can safely be deduced from one's observation of the innume¬ 
rable sculptural representations of dance poses on the temples in 
different parts of Orissa having close affinity with the descriptions 
of the ancient treatises on Indian dance. In ancient India, the art 
of plastic representation in stones and colours was regarded as a 
part of the art of dancing. It is for this reason that it had been sug¬ 
gested in the "Chitra Sutra" (an ancient treatise on Indian painting) 
that the pictorial artist should take his lessons from the dancing art. 


The antiquity of the Odissi dance is also proved from its mention 
in several ancient texts. As Orissa has derived its name 
from "Odra Desa", the Odissi Nrutya has derived its name from 
"Odra Nrutya". "Abhinaya Chandrika", the treatise on Odissi 
dance written in the 12th century A. D., by Maheswar Maha- 
patra, has mentioned it as "Odra Nrutya". 
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Earliest Mention 

The earliest mention of this classical art is found in "Natya 
Sastra" of Bharat Muni. In this cannonical work it has been 
stated; 

"005^1 69l©l 0101 

si99i0a'€ii04i0aiai0iGq©fii0yi" i 

So, the four styles of classical dance that were prevalent in 
different parts of India are "Abanti", 'Dakshinatya", "Panchali" 
and "Odra Magadhi". About "Odra Magadhi.", Bharata, the 
author of the Natya Sastra, has written that this particular school 
of dancing flourished in Ordra, Kalinga, Banga, Nepal and in some 
eastern states of India. But at present we don't find any trace 
of this particular dance in Nepal or in any other eastern states except 
Orissa, which mostly comprised the regions formerly known as 
Odra and Kalinga. In "Abhinaya Chandrika", a work of much 
later period, we find the mention of the following schools of dance 
in India, 

"fllQyi 6<S|6l6!af?10 0^10 60a9|0a8 

sen© a»©©©s^© asti!” i 

(Abhinaya Chandrika—192 Sloka) 

(i. e., Magadhi, Sauraseni, Karnata, Kerala, Gouda, Panchanada 
and Odra). From this we can infer that the Bharata Natyam is the 
continuation of the Karnata style, the Kathakali of Kerala style, and 
the Odissi is of the Odra style. We don't have enough of evidence 
to correlate and identify the rest. About the main characteristics 
of all these seven styles of dancing the Abhinaya Chandrika 
mentions : 

0^10 ©0 §Ga€I G99©0'l|!a I 
a,99©HQ0|8 G<^©l a'>09Ol»GI ©fiG© 

099096© ©§« eiHi©* a© ©g»€ia8” 

(Slokas, 193 and 194) 

That means "Magadhi" is best in emotions ; Sauraseni in 
movements, Karnataka in every respect and Kerala in performance, 
Gouda is famous for duet-dance, Panchanada for pure-dance ( nritta), 
and Odra is undoubtedly famous in displaying emotions and senti¬ 
ments. According to the description both Odra and Magadhi are 
identical in their characteristics. It might be for this reason that 
Bharata categorised these two dance styles as one, i. e., "Odra- 
Magadhi". In course of time this particular school gave birth to 
two independent styles as Odra and Magadhi. 
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Davadasis or Maharis 

As mentioned earlier, dancing-girls were attached to all the 
important shrines of Orissa. The dancing-girls or Devadasis are 
known as Maharis in Orissa. The Odissi dance, in its purest form, 
was kept alive for a considerable period of time by these Maharis, 
who enjoyed a place of honour in the society. Persons were en¬ 
gaged to regulate the daily services of the dancing-girls. In the 
16th century A. D., Ray Ramananda, the great Vaishnava philosopher 
and Minister of Prataparudradeva, the then Gajapati king of Orissa, 
took keen interest in the dramatic arts. He wrote a Sanskrit drama 
called 'Jagannath Ballabha Natakam' and got it staged. He was 
also an exponent of Odissi dance and music. In the "Srikrishna 
Charitamrita" of Krishnadas Kaviraja it is mentioned that being an 
expert in the art of "abhinaya" he used to impart rigorous training 
in dance and music to the dancing-girls of the Jagannath temple 
at Puri. According to the Vaishnava code of conduct woman's 
company is always to be avoided. As Ray Ramananda spent much 
of bis time in the company of dancing-girls, giving them lessons 
in dance, drama and music, the followers of Shri Chaitanya had 
suspected his moral conduct. But, Shri Chaitanya always held 
Ray Ramananda in high esteem for his deep knowledge in Vaishnava 
philosophy and for the austere life he led. 

Gotipua 

After Ray Ramananda and Shri Chaitanya, the Vaishnavas did 
not approve of dancing by women. As they preached and practised 
the cult of "Sakhi Bhaba" (offering of one's ownself to Lord Sri Krishna 
as a female attendant) they introduced boy dancers who came to be 
known as Gotipuas. The boys, dressed as girls, began to dance 
in temple precincts during festivals. For the first time Odissi dance 
came out of the temples and began to be performed by the Gotipuas 
in the public. Many Vaishnava poets have composed beautiful 
lyrics in Oriya in votive dedications to Lord Sri Krishna. The Gotipuas 
while dancing sing these songs to the accompaniment of music 
and express the emotions and sentiments contained in the lyrics. 
The Vaishnavas chose this Gotipua dance as a medium of publi¬ 
city of their cult and philosophy. 

Orissa lost her political independence in 1568 with the defeat and 
death of king Mukunda Harichandan at the hands of the Muslim rulers 
of Bengal. Then successively Orissa came under the rule of the 
Pathans, the Mughals, the Marathas and finally the British. As 
the political life of the region remained unstable for a considerable 
period of time, the religious, social and cultural life of the people 
was in confusion as a result of which the Odissi dance also began to 
degenerate. Though the Maharis continued to dance in the 
temples, they were looked down by the society on account of the 
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general moral degradation that had crept into them. Due to lack 
of sincerity and devotion their dance showed signs of decay. The 
Gotipua dance came to be much influenced by the "Sakhi 
Nacha" of Ganjam district of Orissa. The "Sakhi Nacha", 
which was performed by boys, was an imitation of the voluptuous 
dance of the Devadasis who belonged to the adjoining regions of 
southern Orissa. Odissi dance suffered many reverses and the 
true art was forgotten during the long years of foreign rule. 

After India attained independence, attempts were made to 
salvage the almost forgotten Odissi dance from its decadent state. 
The Odissi dance, as it is seen today, is the result of the strenuous 
efforts made by the present day Odissi dance gurus and a number 
of talented young dancers who have succeeded in restoring the 
pristine glory of this dance form. Many cultural institutions of the 
state, and the Odissi Research Centre at Bhubaneshwar, in 
particular, have contributed a lot for the revival of this dance. 

Technique 

The classical dance Odissi, has a rich and colourful 
vocabulary of its own. The cannons that govern different aspects 
of this dance are based on the technique laid down in Bharata's 
"Natya Sastra", Nandikeswar's "Abhinaya Darpana", Maheswar 
Mahapatra's "Abhinaya Chandrika" and Jadunath Singh's "Abhi* 
naya Darpana Prakash" (written in the lines of Nandikeswar's 
"Abhinaya Darpana"). Abhinaya Chandrika furnishes us with 
the technical details of the Odissi dance alone. 

Odissi includes both the tandava and the lasya elements. 
Sabda-swarpata and bandha nrutya, which are based on pure 
tandava technique have not yet received adequate attention from 
Odissi dance masters. But, these forms of the Odissi dance are 
still performed in the rural areas in a crude form. Attempts are 
being made to revive these items of Odissi. The dance which is 
being presented today is essentially lasya belonging to the kaishiki 
vritti, or the graceful style. 

Odissi, embraces both nrutta and nritya, and generally, both 
these elements are found together, though in different measures 
in different items of the repertory. The repertory includes Mangala 
charan, batu nrutya, pallavi, abhinaya and mokshyanata. Each 
item, more or less, starts with a series of sculpturesque poses by 
the dancers and it looks as if the splendid sculptures of the Orissan 
temples have come back to life. All the poses of the dance are 
based on the "Tribhanga' concept of the Hindu iconography as is 
the case with the Orissan sculptures. 
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While giving expression to the various techniques of the Odissi 
dance, the graceful movements of the limbs, the eyes, the eye¬ 
brows, etc., of the dancer conform to the classical modes and cannons 
as delineated in the 'Natya Sastra' of Bharat Muni, Nandikeswar's 
'Abhinaya Darpana', or other classical texts on dance. Sculpture¬ 
sque poses, graceful movements and expressions and spiritual 
fervour are the basic characteristics of this excellent dance style. 


At the initial stage of its revival controversy gathered round 
Odissi questioning its separate identity and classical status. 
Criticism was levelled against this dance calling it an imitation of 
the Bharat Natyam. But such unfounded criticism was success¬ 
fully refuted by learned scholars and connoisseurs of Indian dance 
art. Odissi, by virtue of its own superb style and technique, has 
established itself as a distinct school of classical dance in India 
and has been widely acclaimed by the dance lovers of the world 
for its graceful performance. 

7. theatre 
Folk Plays 

The history of folk art of any country is obscure. It is difficult 
to determine their exact origin as the folk arts always adapt them¬ 
selves to changing times and, in the process lose something of 
their original form. So, it becomes difficult to trace their evolu¬ 
tionary history. Only through intensive study and close observation 
one can visualise their original form and process of development. 
Taking all these into consideration it is presumed that the genesis 
of folk-drama in Orissa lie in 'Dandanata'. In rural Orissa 'Nata' 
denotes both dancing and acting and the wosd 'Natua'denotes 
both dancer and actor. It is perhaps due to the inextricable 
connection between the dance and drama in a folk play in which an 
actor is expected to act, sing and dance. In a number of items of 
Dandanata like Chadaya-Chadayani, Sapua-Sapuani, Kela-Keluni, 
Hara-Parvati, etc., the songs are cast in the form of dialogues 
through which stories from mythologies and popular legends are 
told and expressed. At the end of a Dandanata performance the 
Baidhana and Veenakara recite theological and spiritual riddles. 
Sometimes there occurs rhythmic verbal combats between them 
which last for several nights. Like mounting suspense in a drama 
these musical verbal combats appear very interesting to the people 
who watch them with great interest and enthusiasm. 

It is, therefore, believed that all these dramatic items of 
Dandanata have inspired the growth of other indigenous forms of 
folk plays. 
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Chadaya Mata 

Inspired by the Chadaya-Chadayani dance of the varied re¬ 
pertory of Dandanata, Chadaya Nata, a peculiar form of folk play, 
is prevelant in Mayurbhanj, Baleshwar and the adjoining Oriya 
tracts of Bihar and West Bengal, viz., the districts of Singhbhum and 
Midnapur. In this play, three characters, viz., the Chadaya, the 
Chadayani (wife of Chadaya) and Banku Bhai, the jester, are 
essential. The style of presentation of the play is peculiar. When 
the play begins, it is assumed that the Chadaya and the Chadayani 
are in search of each other. The performance starts with a piece 
of loud orchestral music played with earthen drum (Sur Madal), 
cymbals and. sometimes, a harmonium. Then Banku appears at 
the far-end of the actors' path and proceeds to the stage singing 
and dancing and giving his peculiar identity to the audience. He 
holds a curved staff all the while. He acts as a 'sutradhara and 
after amusing the audience a while with his rustic humour he 
announces the name of the play and departs. Then comes 
Chadayani to the stage lamenting through songs her long separa¬ 
tion with Chadaya. At this stage Banku reappears and asks her 
about her identity. With sympathy he consoles her and promises 
reunion with her husband. When they depart Chadaya comes 
searching for his wife giving the details of her appearance. He 
also encounters Banku, who happily unites the couple. But long 
years of separation and consequent physical changes stand in the 
way of mutual recognition. So, a device is adopted to make 
them recognise each other from which the actual story begins. A 
serious song-combat ensues between the Chadaya and his spouse. 
One asks, and the other answers with expressive emotions and 
dramatic actions. Thus the whole story gets enacted. At short 
intervals Banku provides enough humour with his peculiar 
comments and asides. 

Chadaya Nata is mostly musical. The refrains of the songs 
of the characters are repeated by a choral group who also provide 
instrumental music. The chief of the choral group is called 'Mausa' 
(Uncle) who serves as an interpreter of the play and controls the 
whole show. 

Rama Leela 

In Orissa, Rama Leela still appears to be the most popular and 
widely prevalent folk play. Prior to the advent of any popular 
literature to Orissa on the Ramayana, the Ramayana themes had already 
found a place in the mass religious culture of Orissa as it will 
be evident from the sculptural representations of an earlier period. 
In some temples of Orissa belonging to the 7th-8th century A. D., 
situated at Bhubaneshwar and other places there are scenes depict¬ 
ing Ravana lifting the mountain Kailash, Rama killing the golden 
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deer, Bali Badha, conference of Bali and Sugriv, abduction of 
Seeta, etc. This proves the awareness of the various episodes of 
the Ramayana in that age. In olden days during festivals and 
religious ceremonies characters from the Ramayana were being 
brought out in processions. The actors were representing the 
characters with dance and mimetic actions. There was no song 
accompaniment to the show. It was a sort of pantomime. The 
tradition is still alive in the districts of Puri and Cuttack. 

The Oriya language received a great impetus during the 
Gajapati rule in Orissa. The Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the 
Bhagabata were translated into Oriya verse as early as the 15th 
century A. D. These texts gradually multiplied. In later years 
the volume of popular literature on the Ramayana increased. This 
popularity of Rama literature inspired the folk play 'Rama Leela' 
to develop. During the 18th and the 19th centuries a number of 
Leelas were written by about more than twenty poets. The most 
popular among them was the Leela written by Baisya Sadasiva 
(1770—1790 A. D.). Next in popularity was the Rama Leela written 
by Pitambar Rajendra (1790—1820). These Leelas are still popular 
in Orissa. 

The whole of Ramayana is divided into a number of Leelas 
and one Leela is intended for a night's performance. So, Rama 
Leela performances are held for several consecutive nights. Each 
Leela comprises musical verses set to different traditional tunes 
and the Leela is basically composed in the form of a musical drama. 

In its early stage Rama Leela was a pantomime. All the characters 
of Ramayana like Rama, Lakshmana, Ravana, Kumbhakarna, 
Singhika, Surpanakha, Hanuman, etc., were dancing and acting to 
the accompaniment of chorus singing of the Ramayana. Mardala, 
Giniand Ramtali were the sole musical instruments. The characters 
were acting with dance movements expressings the moods, 
thoughts, etc., contained in the songs. The actions were all interpre¬ 
tative. This tradition is still alive in some parts of the Cuttack 
district. Gradually songs were introduced in the form of dialogues 
for the characters to sing. But the mode of presentation did not 
change much. The songs continued to be repeated by a band 
of chorus-singers. 

The demons and the animal characters of the Rama Leela wear 
masks. Ravana, Kumbhakarna, Singhika, Surpanakha, Hanuman, 
Jambaban, Jatayu, etc., are seen with masks carved out of wood 
by the village artists known as Chitrakars. The female characters 
are impersonated by young boys and there is no place for women 
in the performance. Hanuman plays the most vital role in Rama 
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Leela. The interest of the audience is greatly aroused when he 
enters the stage. His words of devotion and loyalty, symbolic 
display of prowess and miraculous actions highly impress the 
audience. His movements are always vigorous and dances diffi¬ 
cult. Great care is taken to select a suitable person to play the 
role of Hanuman. 

Though Rama Leela performances are not uncommon in other 
fair-weather days of the year Rama Nabami is the appropriate occasion 
during which it is performed for several consecutive nights. Rama 
Leela is performed in almost all the districts of Orissa, but it is most 
popular in the coastal districts of Puri, Cuttack and Ganjam. It 
has a deep devotional intent. The villagers take part in the per¬ 
formance and do regular rehearsals in off-seasons when there is 
no agricultural activity. Though amateurs, their sincerity and 
devotion to make the performance a success is commendable. 
The whole village contributes for the expenses. When they feel 
the necessity, they appoint an experienced Guru to train them for 
the performance. As Rama Leela performances are closely associated 
with religion there are no professional Rama Leela parties in Orissa. 
Till today it has remained an amateur activity. The villagers hardly 
go out to give a performance. For ages, it is mostly confined to 
certain villages, temples, and localities though the audience is 
drawn from the surrounding areas. 

Rama Leela is usually staged in an open space of the village 
or in the mid-street or in the temple precincts. Where there are 
no pendals it is performed on the ground under the open sky. The 
audience sit all around and one side is set apart for the women¬ 
folk. All sit on the ground irrespective of caste and creed. A 
narrow passage is provided from the green-room to the stage for 
the entrance and exit of the actors. On one side sit the band of 
chorus-singers who also play the musical instruments. Before the 
advent of gas-lights, oil-lamps were used to be placed on the four 
corners of the stage to provide light. The day on which the Rama 
Leela performance ends the grand finale is marked by a pompous 
procession in the village street. All the important characters of the 
Ramayana, such as, Rama, Lakshmana, Ravana, Hanuman, etc., 
are carried on open palanquines shouldered by the enthusiastic 
villagers. At the head of the procession the village drummers, 
musicians and singers provide enchanting music. Thousands of 
people drawn of nearby villages watch the colourful pageant 
with great enthusiasm. 

The Rama Leela Samiti of Cuttack organises a festival of Rama 
Leela performances each year and it continues for over a month. 
Most of the participating parties belong to the city and its suburbs. 
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This has given impetus to the older groups to reorganise. Each 
evening before the performances begin religious discourses on the 
Ramayana are held. The festival is held at Maruti Mandap located 
in the central part of the city. Thousands of people watch the 
performance for nights together. 

Rama Leela has inspired a number of other Leeias known as 
'Ras Leela', 'Radhaprema Leela', 'Bharat Leela' and 'Dwari Leela'. 
These Leeias are very popular in the Ganjam district of Orissa. 
Though musical narrations in the form of dialogues have been 
added the presentation remains primarily the same as in the case 
of the Rama Leela. 

Suanga 

Scholars are of opinion that the word 'Suanga' has been de¬ 
rived from the Sanskrit 'swanga sausthababhinaya' (gisr G<31‘as'lSfi'a) 
which means acting or dancing a play. This occurs in Kali Dasa's 
famous play 'Malabikagnimitra'. Gradually'Sausthababhinaya'was 
dropped and only "Swanga" meant the acting of the play which 
took the colloquial form of 'Suanga'. In Hindi 'Soyang' means 
acting a play. Now it stands for farcical acting. In Bengal it is 
called 'Sang' and in Manipur 'Sumang'. 

The tradition of 'Suanga' is very old in Orissa. Two 'Suangas' 
which have exerted tremendous influence on Oriya life and society 
for centuries are the 'Deulatola Suanga' by Bipra- 
Nilambar Das and 'Laxmipurana Suanga' by Balaram Das, both 
belonging to the 15th century A. 0. The first 'Suanga' depicts the 
legendary episode of the building of the famous temple of 
Jagannath at Puri and the other narrates the quarrel between Laxmi 
and Balabhadra, the elder brother of Jagannath who expelled her 
from the temple at Puri for visiting the home of an untouchable 
woman. Both these Suangas are still recited by the Nath Yogis 
and the Chakulia Pandas who have made them immensely popular 
among the masses. Older persons testify the performance of these 
Suangas in remote villages which later inspired a number of 
Suangas, Jatras, stage-plays and film depicting the same 
theme. 

Though in the two early Suangas there are no scene divisions, 
the stories are narrated in the form of a long poem with characters 
conversing in direct speech. Later the verse-dialogues were set 
to various traditional tunes suited to the emotional contents. Then 
narrative portions were sung by a band of chorus-singers. 

Most probably Suanga as a folk play originated as a develop¬ 
ment on the Leeias in which the actors indulged only in mimetic actions. 
Suanga is a form of Geetabhinay or opera in which all the characters 
sing their song-dialogues. The refrain of each song-dialogue 
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is loudly repeated by the chorus singers. Suanga, as a developed 
form of folk play came into existence during the last quarter of the 
19th century. It is perhaps the monotonous display of the Leelas 
that goaded the people of the countryside to invent something new 
on the model of civilised Sanskrit drama. With this effect Suanga 
was born which borrowed themes from the Puranas, mythologies, 
history, legends and folklore. When it was presented with varied 
themes, songs and dances it readily appealed to the masses. 

The peculiarity of the Suanga lies in the self-introduction of 
the characters. Each character on the stage first introduces him¬ 
self with his genealogy, relations, powers and activities. Then 
only he speaks his dialogues. The dialogues are all in songs. 
Noble characters, such as. gods, goddesses, kings and queens 
sing verses written in high flown Oriya language whereas other 
characters belonging to the lower strata of the society, such as, 
Dwari (sentry), Dasi (maid), etc., sing songs written in colloquial 
Oriya speech. 

One of the important characters in a Suanga is the Dwari. 
He is a stock character like the Vidushaka of the Sanskrit drama. 
He pretends himself to be a buffoon and is the sole fun-maker. He 
does not play any vital role in the developmnet of the theme, but 
creates humour through light-hearted songs, gestures and crude 
satire. Though a mere attendant in the court of a king, he freely 
makes fun of everybody including the king and the queen. This 
leads us to agree with the views of M. Schuyler who says, "The 
Vidushaka originated not in the court-drama under the influence of 
the Brahmana caste, but in the earlier plays of the different tribes 
of India. **** This is why we find the Vidushaka in the extant plays a 
simple buffoon and fun-maker". The DwaPL, apart from his 
buffoonery, possesses a special aptitude for comic perception. He 
is also a butt of ridicule, an object of laughter. 

In the beginning of a Suanga, the Nata and the Nati appear to 
introduce the play to the audience in the manner of the Sutradhara 
and the Nati of the Sanskrit plays. A small improvised pendal of 
wooden-cots joined together, or a rectangular place in the mid¬ 
street or in any open space in the village serves as the stage. Prior 
to the advent of gas-lights, a few oil-fed torches were required to 
provide light. The torch-bearers were known as 'Masalchi'. 
People used to sit all around to enjoy the performance. 

Suanga is, in a way, a form of opera. More is involved in it 
than mere 'theatre', since these musical dramas combine poetry with 
music and dance. An actor in Suanga, in addition to his vocal 
talent, had to possess the qualities of a mime, a dancer and some¬ 
times that of an acrobat. 
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Though Suanga did not possess the neat and planned cons¬ 
truction of the Sanskrit play, nor had the high characteristics and 
the artistic modes of modern expression, it was superb, especially 
in the display of contemporary satire. The satire was mainly directed 
against the blind imitation of the western civilization which was 
playing a great role in changing the social values. It used to be 
provided not through any important characters but through the side- 
characters and with the inclusion of farces which had no relation 
whatsoever with the plot. The farces were composed generally in 
the duet-form, such as, Chakara-Chakarani (servant and maid-ser¬ 
vant), Dhoba-Dhobani (washerman and his wife), Keuta-Keutuni 
(fisherman and his wife), Mochi-Mochiani (cobbler and his wife), 
etc. In between the scenes of the play a farce is inserted. The 
farce was introduced not merely to create humour and provide relief 
to the audience, but also to suggest some morals. The farces, in a 
way, served the purpose of social satire. Though crude and some¬ 
times obscene in treatment, they were greatly admired by the rural 
folk who mostly constituted the audience. 

It has been stated earlier that the Leola performances were mainly 
confined to amateur groups in the villages and did not require much 
of rehearsal and preparation on the part of the actors as they had to 
act in a pantomime. The Leela performances were annual features. 
When Suanga came as a development over the Leelas, all the cha¬ 
racters were enjoined to sing, act and dance. This required practice 
and rehearsal for a longer period which the amateurs could not 
afford. So, professional groups sprang up to cater to the taste of 
the general public during the second half of the 19th century. A 
number of Suanga writers formed their own professional parties 
and moved from place to place giving their performances. Promi¬ 
nent among those who had contributed to the growth and develop¬ 
ment of Suanga in Orissa are Jagannath Pani, Bandhu Nayak, 
Bhikari Nayak, Arakhita Nayak, Maguni Gopal Das, Govinda 
Chandra Surdeo, Kanhu Pani, Baishnab Pani, Bhagabat Prasad 
Das, Ramachandra Swain and Dayanidhi Swain. 

From early 19th century up to the thirties of this century 
Suanga was the most favourite entertainment. It had practically 
no rival in the field. The advent of Jatra, however, posed a serious 
challenge to this monopoly. As a result, the Suanga parties gra¬ 
dually adopted the Jatra form to survive. On the otherhand the 
mimetic Leelas adopted the musical form of Suanga. 

Dwari Leela or Bharat Leela 

All over the world the folk-plays usually draw their subject 
matter from mythology, epic tales, ballads or legends. The rural 
audience is familiar with these tales, hence the emphasis is laid on 
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characterisation and the intricacies of presentation. Dwari Leela 
or Bharat Leela, as prevalent in the district of Ganjam, draws its 
plot from the epic tales of the Vishnu Purana, and the Mahabharaia 
for which it is also called Bharat Leela. But it is more popular by 
the name of Dwari Leela as Dwari or the sentry remains the most 
important, indispensable and pivotal character of the play. The 
importance of the Dwari in Dwari Leela or Bharat Leela will be 
evident from the following episode taken from one of these Leelas. 

Subhadra, the sister of Lord Shri Krishna madly falls in love with 
Arjuna, the most handsome and heroic brother of the Pandavas. 
When Subhadra offers her love, Arfuna bluntly refuses as she would 
be like a sister to him. When argued, he takes to various pretexts 
and all his pretexts are counteracted by the Dwari who supports 
Subhadra for her unflinching love and devotion for Arjuna. At last 
Arjuna yields to the true love of Subhadra and agrees to marry her. 

In course of arguments and counter arguments between the 
characters smaller episodes from the Puranas and other religious 
texts are also recounted. For instance, Arjuna argues, he being a 
Kshyatriya by caste cannot marry Subhadra, as she belongs to the 
cowherd community. Then the Dwari cites examples from some 
texts and narrates in songs how and when a Kshyatriya married 
a milk-maid. When it is argued by Arjuna that Subhadra is not 
a woman of elegant features, the Dwari narrates the characteristics 
of all types of women quoting from authorities and proves 
Subhadra to be of the best type. Like this, each argument advanced 
by Arjuna is intelligently met with by the Dwari and in course of his 
reply numerous things are told which the audience find extremely 
interesting. It is through this device that the duration of the play 
is prolonged. The altercation between the two proceeds till the end 
of the play which is punctuated by several songs, moral febles, 
witty remarks and wise-sayings in verse in support of their contention. 
In fact, the play turns out to be a battle of wit between Arjuna and 
the Dwari. The repartee between the two is replete with references 
to the Shastras, the epics and the Puranas. Often chapters and verse 
numbers of the religious texts are quoted in support of their argu¬ 
ments. Much of the humour of the Dwari Leela relate to contem¬ 
porary situation. 

Dwari Leela is performed throughout the night and even runs 
for consecutive nights. In order to arrest the attention of the audi¬ 
ence the Dwari often improvises sub-plots which may have reference 
to some local situation or make satirical comments on the current 
socio-political scene. These sub-plots include songs unrelated 
to the main theme and may employ tunes of popular folk-songs. 
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Besides the sub-plots, there may also be skits in which they do a 
'take off' in other well-known folk forms performed by particular 
communities, the musical instruments and mannerisms employed 
by those folk forms being retained. The introduction of such skits 
or spoofs into the Leela indicates the wide range of its repertoire. 
Occasionally these skits are interwoven with the main theme. 

In the Bharat Leela four characters, viz., Arjuna, Dwari, Subhadra 
and Satyabhama are essential. Sometimes the boy who plays the 
role of Subhadra also plays the part of Satyabhama and the dancing 
girl. The dialogues of Arjuna and Subhadra are in chaste Oriya 
prose. The Dwari speaks in colloquial Oriya language and is free 
to improvise his speech whenever necessary. All the prose dialogues 
are introductory to particular situations or events and often serve 
as interludes to song dialogues. The songs strictly set to traditional 
tunes are meant for Arjuna and Subhadra. Though songs of the 
Dwari may include traditional tunes he freely imbibes from prevalent 
folk-songs and dances. 

The Dwari is dressed like a clown and often gesticulates to 
create humour. He sings the episodes with appropriate mime inter¬ 
spersing the song with dances. Through dialogues of wit and 
humour he often makes biting comments on contemporary affairs 
and personages. He is something of a licensed jester. He may 
make any derogatory reference to any member of the audience ; 
but this he does, not directly, but by implication. Being a licensed 
jester he cannot be healed up for it. 

In order to draw the attention of the audience, before the 
Dwari begins singing he yells at the top of his voice like the Yaksha- 
gana actors of south India. The Dwari performs another important 
function in the Leela. He explains the intricate passages of the 
medieval composers in simple country language for the benefit of 
the common mass. This he does in the manner of the Pala-singers. 
Throughout the play dance predominates and the Dwari's dance 
ranges from light-hearted mild type to vigorous one. With the 
concluding beats of the accompanying drum, he jumps high up. 
Throughout the play he holds a handkerchief and uses it for various 
purposes, such as, wipe out tears, bind the hands, etc. He waves 
it decoratively by holding it with finger tips while dancing. The 
first portions of his songs are narrative and the refrains are usually 

followed by a band of chorus-singers to the accompaniment of 
loud orchestral music. 

The Leela performances usually start late in the night. The 
beginning is marked by a prolonged piece of orchestral music. 
Thereafter the boy playing the female role enters the stage and pays 
her obeisance to Lord Ganapati through a song and also dance 
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intermittently. He acts the role of Satyabhama and subsequently 
that of Subhadra. In her dance sometimes there are lascivious 
postures which put the female audience into shame. 

Arjuna in royal dress with a tight-fitting turban enters the stage 
weilding a bare sword. He dances vigorously to the accompani¬ 
ment of orchestral music. During the dance he often makes somer¬ 
saults keeping in tune to the concluding beats of the tala and jumps 
high up. For him a wooden seat is provided on the stage. After 
performing his dance Arjuna introduces himself to the audience 
through a song. He moves round the stage to cover the musical 
interlude. Then he speaks a monologue and summons Dwari to the 
stage and takes his seat. 

While Arjuna rests on the stage the Dwari makes his entry with 
silent and devotional gestures. He stands behind the orchestral 
group with folded hands and sings a prayer. He also recites Sans¬ 
krit slokas in praise of different deities. The chorus singers join 
him in the refrains. After this he pays his obeisance to the Guru, 
the instrumentalists and then comes to the stage. Generally, the 
actor playing the role of Dwari is a knowledgeable young man of 
the village well acquianted with the Sastras and the Puranas. He 
is required to quote profusely from the scriptures, sing, act, dance 
and explain on various points. The whole play centres round his 
virtuosity, and the reputation of a Leela party mostly depends on his 
merit and proficiency. 

Dwari Leela is not a written play. It continues by oral 
tradition. It is, therefore, not bound by a set of particular songs 
or dialogues. In the whole play the songs are of wide ranging 
variety beginning from the narrative to the highly musical. 
Collected from different sources they include narrative passages 
from the Puranic texts, verses from medieval classics and both 
traditional and folk songs of the area. Likewise the dances also 
do not conform to any particular style or form. They are mostly 
rustic and crude. Various folk-dances prevalent in the area are 
also included in the repertoire. Though essentially musical, the 
Dwari Leela leans heavily on verbal expression. Although the 
dance steps and guestures follow a set pattern, the dialogue is 
allowed to go wandering into new vistas depending upon the art 
and ingenuity of the participants. 

The traditional accounts testify that one Dinabandhu Das 
is the originator of Bharat Leela or Dwari Leela. H© flourished 
during the first part of the nineteenth century. During the last 
part of the century two more dramatists of this form, Srinath 
Pattnaik of village Panchama and Sri Bhima Panda of village 
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Magura in the district of Ganjam popuiarised it. At present there 
are about twenty Dwari Leela groups in the district. Ten or 
fifteen members form a group. For a night's performance they 
charge from one hundred to three hundred rupees depending upon 
the distance they shail have to cover. They hardly go outside the 
district. 

Prahalad Natak 

Of all the folk-plays of Orissa, Prahalad Natak prevalent in 
the district of Ganjam is perhaps the most elaborate and 
colourful. The district of Ganjam has a rich tradition of folk- 
plays. There were many Oriya zamindars in the district who 
were popularly known as Rajas. Though they were not as rich 
as the chiefs of the ex-states of Orissa, their contribution 
to Oriya art and culture is immense. In this respect the Ganjam 
zamindars vied with each other. Prahalad Natak was first 
conceived by Raja Ramakrushna Chhotray, the then Oriya 
zaminda' of Jalantar which now forms a part of the Srikakulam 
district of Andhra Pradesh. Ramakrushna Chhotray was ihe 
zamindar from 1857 to 1905A.D. It is reported that his estate 
was sold to the Raja of Vijayanagar by the then British Govern¬ 
ment as the former could not pay the arrear Peskush. 

Though the authorship of the play is ascribed to the Raja it was 
actually written by Gopinath Parichha a well-known poet and play¬ 
wright of his time. Gopinath Parichha belonged to Pa alakhemundi 
and adorned the court of Raja Ramakrushna Chhotray of Jalantar 
in whose name he dedicated his play as a mark of gratitude to 
his patron. As the play was a success and was very attractive 
with its elaborate and colou ful costume, it attracted the attention 
of the neighbouring Rajas. Following suit, three more plays 
of Prahalad Natak were written by Raja Kishore Chandra 
Harichandan Jagadeb of Surangi, Raja Padmanava Deo of 
Paralakhemundi and Raja Ramchandra Sur Deo of Tarala. It is 
quite likely that like the first play these plays were also written 
by other playwrights and ascribed in the names of their respective 
feudal patrons. Though the latter writings were published earlier the 
first and the original work did not see the press. Only recently 
it has been published by the publication wing of the Cultural 
Affairs Department, Government of Orissa. The manuscript of 
this play preserved in the Madras Oriental Manuscript Library was 
collected in the year 1938. 

Prahalad Natak is not a well-defined drama in the real sense. 
The whole text is a continuous long piece without act or scene 
divisions. This is more or less in the form of a Suanga with a 
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plethora of songs for the characters to sing. It has twenty male 
and five female characters, besides the Gahaka, the chief singer 
or interpreter. 

Throughout the play the Gahaka or Gayaka acts as the 
interpreter of the play. He has specific .songs and dialogues. 
He sings in praise of the gods and goddesses, describes events 
which are not shown on the stage and gives prior references to 
the events. His dialogue in Sanskritised Oriya describes the 
situations and moods of the characters as a prelude to their song- 
conversations. The Gahaka, thus lays the scene, describes the 
background events which the characters in the plot cannot convey 
in action, speaks their thoughts aloud and interprets the moods. 
He thus keeps a major portion of expository poetry to himself 
leaving the dialogues to the actual performers. 

Prahalad Natak is essentially musical. It has one hundred 
and twenty songs for the characters to sing. Ragas and talas 
are prescribed for all the songs. In the beginning after the 
prayer is over the Gahaka tells the audience that he is going 
to present the play with songs and appeals to the learned people 
to forgive him for any inadvertent mistake committed during 
the performance. He tells the story in nutshell to the audience. 
As the play is a long continued piece the Gahaka and the 
musicians rest or break for a while, usually at the end of a 
sequence. Sometimes the delay in the green room keeps them 
waiting. 

As far the language of the play is concerned it is Sanskritised 
Oriya in part and the rest in coloquial Oriya, the latter being 
meant for side characters. The play is an admixture 
of the ancient classical theatre and the prevalent folk theatre. 
Most of the long narrative dialogues written in Sanskritised 
Oriya are meant for the Gahaka and the Dwari (the sentry and the 
jester). The explanatory pieces are of simple Oriya with short 
sentences. Some Persian and Telugu words and words 
from local dialects also find place in the prose dialogues. 
Some of the songs are cast in the dialogue form while one 
stanza is sung by a character the next is sung by another in 
reply. The refrains are always repeated by the chrous singers 

The presentation of the Prahalad Natak has certain peculiarties. 
In an open ground a four or five tier wooden stage is erected 
at the rear of the performing area with a small platform of four 
feet by three feet at the top. There, a chair is placed to serve 
as a throne. The whole structure is flexible and can be easily 
dismantled and carried on a bullock cart from place to place. In 
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front of the wooden stage an area of about twenty by fifteen 
feet is marked by a piece of coir-rope indicating the acting area. 
The audience sit on three sides. On the left side of the stage 
Gahaka, the chorus singers and the musicians take their seat. 
They sit or stand as the situation demands. Gini (small brass 
cymbals) and Mardala (Pakhwaj) are the main musical instruments 
used. Nowadays harmonium, violin and other foreign musical 
instruments are also being used. A narrow passage between 
the musicians and the wooden stage is used by the actors for 
their entrance and exit. 

As music predominates in the play, it can rightly be called 
a musical opera. All the dialogues whether in prose or poetry 
are written down by the playwright for the players and they have 
no liberty to add anything from their memory. The verses and 
the song-dialogues are sung in traditional tunes which contribute 
to the musicality of the whole performance. Fine and stylised 
gestures underline both song and dialogues. 

An orchestra consisting of three members sit on the stage 
and begin the performance with Ganesh Bandana. The musical 
instruments that provide music throughout the play are harmonium, 
Girri and Mardala (Pakhwaj of local variety). Each sequence 
begins with a loud play of the orchestra. The rhythms on the 
Mardala break out in varied patterns after each line is sung in 
the manner of a dramatic punctuation and the performer dances 
to the beat. On the completion of each such interlude the song 
is taken up again. 

All the actors, excepting a few, dance in course of the 
performance. The dance of Hiranya Kashipu and his vigorous 
movements are all set to various typos of uncanny rhythms 
produced on the Mardala. His is the most difficult and vital role 
usually played by a man of strength. There are professional 
players to play this role and their services are hired by different 
groups. Though Nrusinha appears only in one scene he wears 
an elaborate mask of a lion and is usually tied with a rope at 
the waist, which is held by a group of persons. People, say, 
this has been the custom since an actor was actually inspired 
into fury and killed a man playing the role of Hiranya Kashipu. 
The rope is tied to restrain him if perchance he gets into the 
real mood of wrath and vengeance. 

Costume and make-up 

Costume and make-up in this form of drama is most elabo¬ 
rate and colourful. It is very similar to that of Kathakali of 
Kerala. Hiranya Kashipu wears a colourful skirt, a full-sleeve tight 
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jacket over which gilded ornaments are worn. His face is 
painted bright red and he wears long brown beard. The long 
moustache rolled in zari like a rope runs below the nostrils, 
the ends of which are tied behind the ear zone. He wears a 
big crown. His ministers, counsels, sentry(Dwari),etc..wear chu- 
didar pyjama, long full-sleeve robes (Choga) and turbans resemb¬ 
ling the costume of the Muslim Vazirs. The Muslim influence 
can also be traced in the use of many Persian words in the 
dialogue of the play. 

The role of Prahalad is usually played by a small boy of nine 
to twelve years of age. He also wears a skirt and a full-sleeve 
jacket with gilded ornaments over them. The female characters 
wear Saris and blouses. The Rakshasas wear masks. 

The Characters of the play 

Male characters; Bighneswar, Brahma, Indra, Narada, Hiranya 
Kashipu, Mantri, Sukracharya, Chandamarka(son of Sukracharya), 
Prahalad, Rishi, Gahaka, Sutradhara, Charagana, Dwari(sentry), 
Asuras (demons), Balaka, Gajakarna, Mahunta, Sapua (snake 
charmer) and Kapta (demon). 

Female characters: Diti (Hiranya's mother), Leelavati(Hiranya's 
queen), Bhu Devi (Mother Earth), Dasi(maid servant) and Dhai 
(nurse). 

It Was perhaps the popularity of 'Nrusinha Purana' that 
inspired the play on the model of the prevailing Suanga and 
Leela. It was also influenced by the Sanskrit drama to some 
extent and incorporated some elements from it. One Natabara 
Bhramarbar of this century wrote 'Nrusinha Rasa' which was 
also being performed. Besides, the story of Hiranya Kashipu, 
the demon king, and Narasinha form the theme of many a 
Suanga and Jatra. Prahalad Natak is also called 'Raja Natak' 
as it was mostly patronised by the Rajas. As the play is fully 
musical it is also called 'Sangeeta Prahalad Natak'. 

Though Prahalad Natak adopted the Suanga style, attempts 
were made to make it more pedantic by incorporating elements 
of the Sanskrit drama. The play has forty-two Sanskrit slokas 
collected from different texts and put in appropriate places. 
There are eleven verses in Sanskritised Oriya and one hundred 
and twenty-six songs of traditional style. The playwright prescri¬ 
bes thirty-five ragas and six ta/as for singing of the songs. 

After the initial prayers are sung the [Sutradhara enters and 
being asked by the Gahaka enumerates in a long dialogue the 
technical terms of classical music, talas, dance forms, mudras, 
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musical Instruments, different categories of Nayaka and Nayika, 
rasas, etc., quoting from different texts, in pursuance of which 
the play is to be performed. This is the only scene in which the 
Sutradhara appears to introduce the play. 

Humour in the drama is provided by the Dwari- His functions 
are mostly clownish. He has also long passages to deliver in 
praise of king Hiranya Kashipu. He announces the arrival and 
departure of the king. While dancing vigorously he shouts 
'Khabardar' (be careful) intermittently which usually marks the 
ceremonial entry of the king, the queen or other important chara¬ 
cters. Sometimes, king Hiranya Kashipu enters on a dummy 
elephant with great pomp and fine display of fireworks. 

In olden days to make the events more natural live animals 
were employed. Hiranya Kashipu was entering on a real elephant. 
The elephant was again used in the sequence where Prahalad 
was to be trampled by an elephant to death. Live cobras 
were also used in the snake charmer sequence where attempt 
was made by Hiranya Kashipu to get his son killed by snake¬ 
bite. 

The whole episode of 'Bhakta Prahalad' is enacted in this 
play which lasts for four to five hours, Deeply religious in 
import this traditional play is a mixed variety of dramatic enter¬ 
tainment with music, song-dialogue, prose-dialogue, verse and 
prose narrative, mime and dance to form a unique tradition of 
folk-drama. 

Jatra 

When there was no theatre in Orissa to cater to the taste of the 
enlightened people and the advent of film was too far, Jatra 
emerged as the only source of popular entertainment for all classes 
of people. The tradition of Jatra came to Orissa from Bengal. 
But it was not a blind imitation of the Bengali Jatra. Its growth 
and development in Orissa came as an improvement over the pre¬ 
vailing Suanga tradition during the last quarter of the 19th century. 
Most of the pioneers in the field of Jatra in Orissa like Baishnab 
Pani, Gopal Das, Jagu Ojha and Balakrushna Mohanty started 
their, career as Suanga writers and performers. The main deve- 
lopnient was the introduction of dialogues in blank-verse. But the 
song dialogues were not dispensed with. In the initial stage of 
introduction, the blank-verse dialogues remained almost redundant. 
Later on it was assimilated to the main fabric of the play, 

Jatra in Orissa still holds its popularity as it adapts to the chan¬ 
ging times. During recent years it has changed its texture to a 
great extent A fev/ decades ago the Jatra themes were mostly 
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confined to mythology, history and popular legends. But at present 
most of the plays are based on social themes and historical themes 
with a social undertone. 

Though the modern theatre and the films have a deep influence 
on the Jatra, it has its own characteristics of mass appeal. The 
orchestra consisting of clarionet, cornet, kettle drum, etc., remains 
always an important aspect. The use of songs as a vital media for 
expression of emotions is still adhered to. Dances still remain 
in plenty. Therefore, Jatra provides entertainment to the common 
mass with the glamour of dance, drama and music. Its performance 
in open air with thousands of spectators all around creates an atmos¬ 
phere of free enjoyment. 

In all the Jatra plays whether mythological, historical or social, 
dramatic monologues form an important part to describe the scenes, 
situations and give vent to the emotions. The absence of painted 
scenes, improved methods of dramatic actions and other technical 
skills in the Jatra performance make such monologues more neces¬ 
sary. To build up dramatic suspense all the important characters 
and their functions are introduced through monologues only. 
Monologues and asides in the presence of other characters on the 
stage are used for thinking aloud, watching aloud or contriving 
aloud. 

As the large number of audience in a Jatra performance corn- 
prises of semi-literate and illiterate people the use of dialogues in. 
spoken language through the side characters is inevitably a con¬ 
cession to the legitimate popular demand. As an important factor 
of realistic representation the dialogues in spokt-n language are also 
often used for ridicule and for carrying the comic appeal directly 
to the hearts of the masses. 

The old Oriya Jatra was usually performed in the courtyard 
of Raja, zamindar or rich man according to the nature of patronage. 
As there was no gas or e'ectric light four persons used to stand on 
four corners of the acting area each holding a flaming torch. A 
square area amidst the crowd used to be left out for Jatra perfor¬ 
mance. Nowadays, the Jatra parties perform either in the mid¬ 
street, or at cross-roads where they are invited on contract or in an 
improvised enclosure where they arrange ticket shows. A pondal 
measuring about 20 ft. X15 ft. is erected with wooden cots or earth. 
Most of the well-to-do Jatra parties have their own generators and 
lighting equipments. Others use gas-lamps. 

The green-room remains at a distance and a narrow path from 
the stage in the milling and jostling crowd is left for the entrance 
and exit of the actors. The orchestral unit sit on one side, especially 
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facing the green-room. The change of scene is marked by a set 
kind of orchestral music and the entrance of the actors is indicated 
by the blowing of a whistle. 

Usually a Jatra performance starts late at night. In most of 
the cases it begins after 12 O' clock when people both men and 
women become free from their daily routine. Time is also allowed 
to the people of distant places to assemble. The performance con¬ 
tinues till morning and sometimes it is not strange to find a Jatra 
being performed in broad day-light in the early hours of the morning. 

Those who have contributed substantially to the growth and 
popularity of the Oriya Jatra are Gopal Das, Baishnab Pani, Bala- 
krushna Mohanty, Govind Chandra Surdeo, Krushna Prasad Basu 
and Rama Chandra Swain. All of them were not only the owners 
of their respective Jatra parties but also playwrights, directors, 
actors and musicians of high order. Most of them had their ex¬ 
cellent singers and actors in the party. Up to the fifties of this 
century these stalwarts of Jatra ruled the domain of dramatic enter¬ 
tainment in Orissa. Among those who modernised and revolu¬ 
tionised Jatra in Orissa, the most celebrated name is that of late 
Baishnab Pani who started his career as a boy-dancer in the Jatra 
party of the Mahanta of Kothapada Matha. His contribution to the 
mass culture of Orissa is of inestimable value and is indeed deathless. 
He was a versatile genius and a man of high histrionic talent. As 
a Jatra playwright, actor, director, singer, musician, dancer, poet 
and writer he still occupies the highest position in the domain of 
rural theatre. 

The secret of Pani's tremendous popularity lies in the unique 
assimilation of styles and technique of ancient Sanskrit drama, the 
prevailing folk-drama and the modern trend. From the Sanskrit 
drama he adopted the prelude form or 'Prastabana'. From the 
prevailing folk-drama (Suanga) he borrowed the tradition of song 
dialogue and chorus singing with dances. The modern trend that 
he introduced is the use of prose-dialogues in blank-verse as well 
as colloquial Oriya, Though he wrote plays borrowing stories 
from mythology, epics, the Puranas and legends, he is marked for 
his unique creation of side characters who were true to life. 
Through these characters he used to instruct, criticise and educate 
the changing society. He was also a patriot. When the freedom 
movement gained momentum he composed songs on Charkha, 
Khadi and against the oppressive foreign rule. 

Though a correct list of Pani's works has not yet been made, 
it has been stated by a compiler of his works that he is credited to 
have written one hundred and nine plays (Suanga, Gitabhinaya 
and Jatra), nineteen farces and sixty-five books on different sub¬ 
jects. Orissa had never seen such a prolific writer. 
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At present there are more than fifty professional Jatra parties 
and scores of amateur parties in Orissa. The old tradition of the 
proprietor being the playwright, director, actor and musician has 
been lost. Almost all the parties belong to the villages. After 
few months of rigorous rehearsal the parties set out on tour from 
Dusserah festival and return to their headquarters before Raja 
Sankranti (in the month of June). 


Of all the folk plays of Orissa, Jatra still remains the most favou¬ 
rite item of entertainment both in the rural and the urban ar.,a 3 . 


Daskathia 

The most indigenous form of ballad singing in Orissa is known 
as Daskathia. It owes its name from 'Daskathia' (also called 
Ramtali), a pair of castanets or wooden clappers, the playing of 
which accompany the singing. They are not hallow, but solid and 
resonant, fitted with a bunch of liny ankle-bells. The clappers are 
held in the left hand with the forefinger in-between to keep them 
apart and played by the right hand with the thumb pressing the 
upper clapper with a jerk to strike the bottom one. While singing, 
the singers keep the time-beats with the clappers and sometimes 
work out various uncanny rhythms of percussion instruments. 
Experienced singers often play two pairs of clappers simultaneously 
in both the hands and prove their skill and dexterity. 


The Daskathia group consists only two persons, a singer and 
his assistant. The refrain of each couplet is repeated by the assis¬ 
tant known as Palia, In between the singing of the ballad the 
Palia questions the singer pertaining to the theme in simple prose- 
dialogue and the singer answers through the songs or in prose form. 
By this, the musical narration becomes more explanatory to the 
common village audience. Intermittently the Palia also sings dog¬ 
gerels and banters to provide enough comic relief. Both the singer 
and the Palia not only sing, they enlive the performance with 
unsophisticated dramatic actions and simple dancing. 


All the ballads mostly have episodes from the great epics of 
Ramayana and Mababharata. The metres of composition generally 
conform to the mediaeval tradition known as Chhanda, Choutisa 
and Chaupadi. Set to traditional tunes the ballad singing has a 
peculiar charm of its own. The compositions are mostly chosen 
from those of mediaeval poets who flourished between fourteenth 
to eighteenth centuries A. D. 
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The Daskathia singers mostly belong to Ganjam district of 
Orissa where most of the well-known Oriya poets of mediaeval 
period flourished. Generally the traditional singers come from 
the community of lower Brahmins who plough the land and are 
debarred to take part in the traditional ritual services. Nowa¬ 
days there are singers from other communities also. Throughout 
the length and breadth of the state during the fair-weather days 
they move to earn their livelihood. Their performances are usually 
held in mid-street or in somebody's courtyard or in temple precincts 
according to the nature of patronage. 

Of all the singers of the tradition, Late Gayakaratna Baidyanath 
Sharma was the most popular and famous. For his unique style of 
presentation he had owned many laurels in and outside the state. 
He has greatly influenced the present group of singers. 


Pala 

This variety of ballad singing took its birth in undivided Bengal 
and marked its advent to Orissa during the Muslim occupation in 
f7th century A. D. This is closely associated with the worship 
of Satyapir (Satyanarayan of Hindus and Pir of Muslims), the cult 
which was probably created for Hindu-Muslim unity. In Bengal, 
there are sixteen Palas written by Kavi Karnapura each having a dif¬ 
ferent story about the efficacy of worship to Satyapir. After the 
Puja a Pala is sung by a band of singers and musicians. Mridanga 
and cymbals are used as accompanying instruments. Gradually it 
got rooted to the soil of Orissa. Mediaeval musical Oriya poetry 
entered its domain and made it more literary rather than musical. 
Thus music and poetry get wedded. While in its original form it 
remained associated with the worship of Satyapir with singing of 
the Bengali Pala, on the other hand it developed as a literary-cu/T?- 
musical entertainment purely based on Oriya culture. In this form 
a group consists of five to seven persons. The most important is 
the Gayaka or the singer who holds a Chamara or fly-whisk. Next 
in importance is Shri Palia or the Chief Assistant to the singer. The 
Bayaka, the drummer, plays on the earthen drum Mridanga and the 
rest are the Palias or the chorus singers. 

In the beginning of the performance the Bayaka and the Palias 
build up the atmosphere with a prelude of loud beating of the drum 
and the big size brass cymbals. This is done with mild dancing and 
it often becomes harsh to the ears. Then the Gayaka enters, and 
after an invocation to Saraswati, the Goddess of Learning, starts 
singing an episode from an epic. He sings as well as explains ela¬ 
borately in simple prose form. This became necessary as the mediaeval 
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Oriya poetry is the most ornamental and very difficult for the common 
men to understand. He also lays down the scene and the situation. 
While narrating a scene he digresses to important Sanskrit as well as 
Oriya poets to make it more varied and colourful. For example, 
while describing feminine beauty he brings about excerpts from 
Kalidas's 'Kumar Sambhabam' to foremost Oriya poet Kavisamrat 
Upendra Bhanja's 'Baidehisa Vilasa'. Thus the singing gets elon¬ 
gated for several nights. Sometimes competitions of two or more 
groups are also arranged in which all the groups try their utmost to 
prove their merits. 

As Pala mostly dwells on ancient literature, a Pala-singer is 
required to be a man well-versed in Sanskrit as well as in old Oriya 
literature. Moreover, he must have adequate knowledge of Sans¬ 
krit poets and music. The most precious thing he is to possess is 
a sharp and clear voice. The most popular singers of this form are 
Harihar Nath and Niranjan Kar. 

Evolution of Modern Oriya Theatre 

For an academical explanation, let us repeat it here that the 
dictionary defines the word 'theatre'as a structure for drama or othor 
spectacles, a building wher© dramatic performances are given, etc. 
But the important thing about these words is not what they formally 
mean, but the ideas that are usually associated with them. And 
the more important thing about the theatre is that it is not merely a 
building or a structure where a particular play or a drama or devo¬ 
tional dance and music are presented, but a place of excitement and 
entertainment, where watching a performance has always been an 
emotional experience of the audience. 

According to the history of the theatres, the theatre is now about 
twenty-five centuries old. The first theatres were built in Attica, one 
of the Greek provinces in about 560 B. C. Here again, "theatron", 
the Greek word for theatre means—"a place for seeing". "Seeing" 
what 7—performances, naturally. "Seeing" by whom ?—audiences, 
of course. And when more and more people wanted to watch 
the performances, more and more "places of seeing" were built. 
Imagine, thousands of years back, a Greek theatre at Epidanrus had 
seats for 16,000 people and another theatre at Acropolis in Athens 
had accommodation for 27,000 people. The sources from which 
these informations are collected are nowhere specific about the 
nature or types of performances produced in the theatre, nor about 
the authors or composers associated with the performances, 
obviously because the subject discussed is 'theatre' in its fundamental 
sense. But the sources have not missed to record the exact number 
of seats built for the spectators of a theatre even in its earliest 
period, (source —^the Book of Knowledge). So, what emerges 
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out of it is that the emotional and professional relationship between 
the theatre and the audience is as old as the theatre itself. It is 
the people—the audience that primarily matter for the theatre, 
because the "ideas that are usually associated with the theatre" are 
meant for the people. A theatre built in somebody's court-yard 
with all its gaiety and splandour is, therefore, of no basic importance. 

Now, in the context of what are discussed above, the theatre 
in Orissa, though too young in age, has happily witnessed a peren¬ 
nial flow of theatre loving people of the land. Whether a theatre 
grows with its audience or the audience grow with their theatre 
is a question may or may not be answered. But the fact remains 
that, the theatre in Orissa and the audience of Oriya theatre have 
both in course of time qualified to reach a state of synonimity. 

The modern Oriya theatre, which is traced back to the first 
quarter of this century, has derived its present form, from the 'twin' 
theatres prevalent in the preceding decades. The 'twin'theatres 
are the open-air theatre and the proscenium theatre. The 
open-air theatre from its initial stage is popularly known as Jatra 
(or let us call it—Jatra-theatre) and the proscenium theatre re¬ 
mained simply, theatre. 

The Open-air Theatre 

The open-air theatre, i. e., the Jatra-theatre saw the light of the 
day in the cradles of Leela (a predominantly narrative form of 
presentation. It is a sort of story-telling and its performance was 
never theatrical). But the nursery stage was over sooner than 
usual and precisely with the advent of the present century, the 
Jatra-theatre very confidently, though by stages, freed itself from 
the fold of the Leela to reach a wider arena. It was open to 
the sky and the viewers could see the performance from all the 
four sides. The stage was set in the middle and the orchestra pitch 
close to the stage in one side. The orchestra usually consisted of 
three percussions, namely, Dholak, Mrudanga and Tabla. Harmo¬ 
nium, violin, cornet and claiionet were gradually supplemented 
to it. Torches were used for lighting. (A torch is a stick of 
inflammable material). Later on the torch gave way to gas-light 
(in fact literally, because the components of the torch very often 
refused to be negotiated with) and finally to electricity. 

The master builders of the open-air theatre were the persons 
whom the people loved with respect and adored with awe and 
reverence. They were the late Baishnab Pani, Gopal Das, Jagan- 
nath Pani, Gobind Chandra Sur Deo, Krushna Prasad Basu, 
Balakrushna Mohanty and a few others. They were certainly men 
of excellent vision, clear understanding and deep far-sightedness. 
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But more than those were their unfailing sense of dedication for 
their work and their professional association with the people and 
audience. They were the real masters in their fields as they were 
the builders, writers, producers and of course, connoisseurs without 
being ostentatious. Thus, between 1910 and 1940, the open-air 
theatre, still open to the sky, had the distinction of building up a 
multitude of audience and the audience in return saw that their 
most exciting place of seeing—the open-air-theatre—has reached a 
glorious state that was mature, complete and total. The performan¬ 
ces presented were mostly mythological operas or fantacies, 
which were dramatically flawless, and were enjoyed by ten to twelve 
thousands big audience at a time. It came from the villages 
from the people and made its inroad to the sophisticated quarters 
in the urban areas, where it was readily accepted as the precursor 
of modern Oriya theatre. And this was the happy moment when 
the evolution of Oriya theatre took its shape. 

Before we deal with the significant aspects of the evolution 
of modern Oriya theatre, we have to gratefully acknowledge the 
contributions of the following theatres, which, though made only 
brief or casual appearances, have nevertheless made their presence 
felt throughout the length and breadth of the then province of Orissa. 

In the past, the students of the Catholic School, Cuttack, 
staged a portion of a Shakespeare's drama in a proscenium stage. 
This was perhaps the first proscenium stage raised in Orissa. 
Towards the end of nineteenth century, two outside theatre 
companies named Parsi Ripon Theatre and Sargali Theatre, staged 
plays in Cuttack town. During this period, Madhusudan Das and 
Gopal Ballav Das, two eminent personalities of Orissa, buiit 
stages in their residential complex. 

A revolution in this direction was marked in 1875, when Jagan- 
mohan Lala, claimed to be the writer of the first ever Oriya play, 
built Radhakant Rangamancha stage, where a number of his plays 
were staged, while in 1885, plays of Ram Sankar Ray, a foremost 
Oriya playwright of the period, were staged in Kothapadamancha, 
built by the Mahanta of Kothapada. 

Besides the above references, mention may be made of the 
foilowing theatrical organisations ; Magnetic Theatre, Cuttack 
(1894); Binapani Theatre, Cuttack (1898); Padmanav Rangalaya, 
Paraiakhemundi (1905); Usha Rangamancha (1912); Binapani 
Club, Cuttack; Gangpur Theatre, Ranpur Rangamancha; Cuttack 
Amla Club; Cuttack Junior Amateur Club and stages at Buguda, 
Polasara, Kabisuryanagar, Bhanjanagar, Khallikot, Jaypur, Nilagiri, and 
Kanika, all in the early decades of twentieth century and Sarathi 
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Theatre, Brahampur (1935—1937); New Orissa Theatre, Baripada 
(1944); Durgamani Theatre, Dharmashala (1947); Natyamandir, 
Bargarh (1947); Jagannath Theatre, Puri; and Rupasri Theatre, 
Cuttack (1949-50). 

Modern Theatre 

It is at the turn of the fourth decade of twentieth century^that 
the modern Oriya theatre found its existence. But it is not, that the 
modern Oriya theatre took up from where the open-air theatre left. 
In fact, when the open-air theatre was at its peak, a number of good 
theatre houses were there, though only academically. These thea¬ 
tres were built in different parts of the state, mostly in the court¬ 
yards or precincts of the then feudatory chiefs and wealthy land¬ 
lords, more as marks of their aristocracy than places of seeing by the 
common audience. Hence, history does not remember them. Yet, 
some significant events did happen in the field of modern Oriya 
theatre during this period. 

Banamali Pati of Balanga is a name to conjure with. 
Wealthy, cultured and a lover of music, he was a spirited man. 
It is said that somewhere in a dramatic show, he was refused a seat 
in a higher class and in the next morning he woke up with a vow 
that he himself would be the owner of a theatre. And the outcome 
was the birth of Balanga Radhakrushna Theatre in 1917. The 
Basanti Rangamancha at Jagannath Ballava, Cuttack, was the 
place of performance of this theatre. The hard principles of Banamali 
Pati, his thorough professionalism and grassroot understanding 
of what he was going to do were all in evidence in the performances 
of Balanga. He wanted to run his theatre smoothly, yet actively, 
and it was done. He wanted his theatre to be visually beautiful 
and technically imaginative; the stage-craft underwent spectacular 
changes. And perhaps for the first-time, modern original Oriya 
plays which were also free from the influence of Sanskrit plays, 
were staged by this theatre. So, there is little wonder that in 
no time, the 'Balanga Radhakrushna Theatre' became a household 
name. But, when all eyes were set on this prospective theatre of 
Orissa, there was a bolt from the blue. The sudden death of Bana¬ 
mali Pati in 1928 put a halt to the Balanga Radhakrushna Theatre. 

True, the much acclaimed Balanga Theatre was halted, but 
truer was the fact that somebody somewhere did herald the arrival 
of modern Oriya theatre. It was there round the corner as will be 
evident from the following sequences. Enamoured by the glory 
of the Balanga Theatre and perhaps not to break the thread of theatre 
movement in Orissa, Aswini Kumar Ghosh appeared in the field 
and bought the proprietorship of this theatre. It was more a trans¬ 
ition than a legal transaction and the hopes were high. With a 
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brilliant academic career and holding the highest degree of the 
University, Ghosh had then a few plays to his credit and later on 
was widely known and respected as a distinguished and prolific 
writer of plays. As a mark of respect to late Pati, the theatre was 
re-named as "Banamali Art Theatre" a befitting finale to a great 
promoter of theatrical art. 

The Art Theatre took up exactly where Balanga Theatre left. In 
the first few years, the sailing was smooth. The move was steadily 
in the direction of modernity—specially in stage technique and 
building of stage and auditorium with scientific measurements. 
It also brought to its fold a band of talented persons having 
proficiency in the art of theatre. The educated and the intelligentia 
who were so long in confusion about what a modern theatre should 
be, were now to a large extent free from it and were satisfied with 
the progress and headway it made for its stay. But all said and done, 
the Art Theatre too was short-lived. Why? Because, In spite of some 
remarkable competence, Ghosh sadly lacked in professional approach, 
which by all measures is a vital factor to run a theatre. So, in 1936, 
the Banamali Art Theatre folded up. But the scenerio went on. 

Is not this an irony that the Art Theatre pulled down its shutters 
in that eventful year of 1936 in which Orissa was made a separate 
province? But there was the other side of the coin. Three years 
earlier to this, i.e., in 1933 in a village named Khandualkot 
in the district of Puri, the "Annapurna Natya Mandali" an 
open-air theatre was started by Somanath Das, with Bauribandhu 
Mohanty as its manager. Mohanty, prior to this, had a very 
successful career of managership in the open-air theatre owned by 
Balakrushna Mohanty. 


Between 1936 and 1940, when there was no performing 
theatre worth the name, Bharati Pendal (a theatre) came up as a 
filler only to give way to the Orissa Theatre. But it must be admitted 
that during its very short-term of 2 to 3 years, Bharati Pendal, did 
keep the pace, set by its predecessors, going. 

Among all those who are responsible for building modern 
Oriya theatre, the personality of Kabichandra Kali Charan Patnaik 
was by far the most illustrious one. Right from his college days, 
he identified himself as a worthy student of the fine art, the 
"Gandharva Vidya". A man of many facets, he was a playwright, 
a poet-lyricist, a singer, an actor, a director and a proficient 
teacher of dance, drama and music. 
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Dr. Patnaik started his Orissa Theatre in about 1940 in 
Bankabazar in the city of Cuttack and overnight the real modern 
Oriya theatre was born. The following are the leading features 
of the unprecedented success achieved by the Orissa Theatre. 


1. So long in all the big theatres, mostly mythological and 
historical plays were produced. The Orissa Theatre success¬ 
fully put up performance of modern social plays of realistic and 
topical value depicting the life of common people. 

2. Intelligent adjustment of scenic arrangements made the 
production easier and smoother so that the duration of performance 
was reduced to about three hours in place of four to five hours. 

3. Complete elimination of the unwanted melodrama from the 
productions and introduction of natural and realistic performances 
which the viewers relished with great satisfaction. 

Things now started happening in Orissa Theatre, which never 
happened before. A single performance would be witnessed for 
hundred and more successive nights for which an overflowing 
audience were never missing. Its achievements in modernising 
the theatre movement in Orissa ran ahead of the time. Thus, when 
everything was set for a more glorious future, a catastroph, which 
usually happens in the story of a play of the theatre, did happen 
to the theatre itself. In the seventh year of its run, the Orissa 
Theatre abruptly closed down in 1947, again ironically in the year 
in which the country became independent. The end came before 
any noticeable decadence—it came when the theatre was full of 
life. It was really a tragic tele. But the legacy it left behind, is 
spiritually rich and memorable. 


Close to the heels of the Orissa Theatre, the "Annapurna 
Theatre" started its activities. As mentioned earlier 
the Annapurna Natya Mandali (an open-air theatre) was 
started in a village in Puri district with Bauribandhu Mohanty as 
the manager. Mohanty was a man of high ambition. He 
was nevertheless a resourceful worker and a shrewd negotiator. 
The Natya Mandali under his management was doing excellent 
business. The proprietor was happy. But Bauribandhu Mohanty 
was within himself restless as he was toying with the idea to 
convert the Natya Mandali into a full-fledged theatre—a theatre 
that would one day become the standard bearer of the modern 
Oriya theatre. Then, one-day, to his pleasant surprise, he got 
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that all imporant word "go" from his boss and by the time the Orissa 
Theatre was founded at Bankabazar, Cuttack, the "Annapurna 
Theatre" was launched in a spectacular three-storeyed building in 
the Grand Road, Puri town. It did not take more than two to three 
years to ascertain that the theatre was quite safe in the hands of 
Bauribandhu Mohanty. 


But Mohanty himself was far from being complacent. There 
may be no end to one's ambition, but for him there was nothing more 
exciting than to be ambitious. The city of Cuttack has always been 
the seat of many famous theatres. He again became 
restless. Now, Cuttack was his Mecca. Moderately educated, 
strongly built with a pair of smiling yet enquiring eyes and im¬ 
maculately dressed in spotless white shirt, shorts and shining shoes, 
Mohanty was an excellent P. R. O. (Public Relation Officer). He 
now divided his time between Cuttack and Puri, and one fine 
morning he managed to acquire a beautiful theatre house in a 
commercial sector in Buxibazar in the very heart of the Cuttack 
city. Adequately equipped to suit the requirements of a modern 
theatre, a division of the Annapurna Theatre, Puri, titled as Anna¬ 
purna 'B'was opened here in 1945 with all the glittering show 
coupled with an air of great promise. It must have been one of the 
finest hours of this man's life, who dreamt theatre, and built theatre 
true to the spirit of what it should be. i.e., a place for seeing—and 
now sat up to breath the theate with a sigh of relief and contentment. 


If Annapurna had to struggle hard in the initial stage, it was 
rightly aimed for its stay where it really succeeded. Armed with 
the experience gained from his valued association with the open- 
air theatres, Mohanty saw that the trend set by the Art Theatre and 
Orissa Theatre was skilfully exploited by Annapurna 'B'. So, when 
the Orissa Theatre suddenly closed down in 1947, the mass of 
theatre-lovers must have been bewildered for a while only, 
because they immediately got back at Buxibazar what they lost 
at Bankabazar. Right from the word "go" from the owner 
Somanath Das, Annapurna had never looked back at least for a 
quarter of a century. This period from 1940 to 1965 is aptly and 
of course conscientiously has been widely acknowledged as the 
golden era of the modern Oriya theatre. The two divisions of 
Annapurna were doing marvellous business, with Lingaraj 
Nanda, an able lieutenant of Mohanty as the Manager of 
Cuttack branch. Let us then assess what Annapurna has dished 
out to the theatre-loving people of Orissa from their favourite place 
for seeing. 
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Almost all the plays produced in the Art Theatre and the 
Orissa Theatre, the two foremost predecesors of Annapurna, were 
written by their respective owners, as they themseives were play¬ 
wrights. But in Annapurna the story was a different one. All 
the plays produced here were written by outsiders and the esta¬ 
blishment had only to pick and choose. There were scores of 
young playwrights associated with Annapurna and quite a few of 
them were remarkably promising. Incidentally, Annapurna was 
rising to eminence in the immediate post-war period when the 
consequential global change made the world smaller. In the national 
scene, the horrors of partition followed by independence of the 
country had their roles to play. It was then but natural for the 
young aspirant playwrights to get wedded to fresh, exciting ideas 
arising out of the prevalent situations. So, along with plays on 
themes like universal values exploring subtle human qualities 
and human failings, plays on pride and prejudices of an indepen¬ 
dent nation, on political consciousness and social awareness, on 
economic and industrial revolution, plays of total humour satire 
or comedy as against experimental and thought provoking serious 
plays were produced one after another with sincere attempts to 
bring freshness to successive performances, but all the time holding 
the doctrine that the theatre is a place for seeing and is apt to be 
synonymous with the audience. The hundreds of plays written 
and produced in Annapurna theatre alone are a spectacular addi¬ 
tion to the Oriya literature. Some of the distinguished playwrights 
and theatre artists of present time are now the previleged winners 
of the prestigious state and national awards. 

It is not that there were no deficiencies and disappointments. 
But the move is on and the theatre is there. Only recently in 1982, 
the Annapurna Theatre celebrated its golden jubilee anniversary, 
a rare event in the history of Indian theatre. But the person, the 
indomitable Bauribandhu Mohanty, who, without even a single 
day's break, stood as a rock behind Annapurna (and for that matter 
the modern Oriya theatre) for more than forty years, was not 
there to share the joy. He passed away in seventies literally 
breathing the word, theatre. It is said that the last words uttered by 
him in his death bed were not "Oh God", but~"What about theatre". 

Before coming to a conclusion of this article, we have to 
discuss about two more Oriya theatres, the Janata Ranga Mancha 
(theatre) and the Kalashri Theatre. If these two theatres ever had 
looked for any message or inspiration from their elder sister "Anna¬ 
purna", it must have been for the "promise to stay", because the 
nightmare caused by the untimely disappearance of some big theatres 
in past was surely a disturbing element for any new corner. Both 
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Janata and Kalashri, started their business in two well-built theatre 
houses in the city of Cuttack—the former at Bankabazar in 1953 
and the latter at Dolamundei in 1966. it so happened that the three 
theatre houses (all located in the city of Cuttack) were for a few 
years simultaneously putting up regular shows on week days, which 
was a phenomenon claimed to have happened no where else in 
India. 

Both the theatres started with the usual optimistic note of the 
time, which, as mentioned earlier was the golden era of Oriya theatre. 
The progress and performance were almost in the line of Annapurna. 
Whiie Kalashri, the younger one, made its mark in patches, Janata 
roared into limelight more prominently and also with sustenance. 
Till now, both these two theatres have not failed to make their 
presence felt, though with inevitable ups and downs. 

So, the evolution of modern Oriya theatre, which took its defi¬ 
nite shape in about 1940, reached its goal by the turn of the seventh 
decade of this century. 

After this point, no new theatre houses worth mentioning, 
have been built. The old houses are not even sufficient to meet the 
increasing demands of the present day, let alone the obvious deca¬ 
dence of their artistic status. In sharp contrast to this near dormant 
position, dramatic movement by a large number of clubs which are 
the products of the last decade, are now vigorously activised. The 
government owned Rabindra Mandap, Bhanja Mandap in the capital 
city of Bhubaneshwar is not exclusively theatre houses as these are 
often commissioned for other purposes. So, it is no wonder for the 
theatre loving population of Orissa, for whom the theatre is more a habit 
than a pass-time, to crave for more and more theatre houses. And 
here, at this juncture, a silver line of hope has appeared on the 
horizon. There is of late a proposal actively considered by the 
Government of Orissa to set up a Theatre Corporation broadly to 
promote the cause of theatre movement in Orissa and pointedly 
to build two large theatres one each at Cuttack and Bhubaneshwar. 
All the district headquarters will also be favoured with this facility. 

Now, in conclusion, we quote the post script of the authori¬ 
tative article "Twenty-five centuries of Theatre History" from the 
English Book of Knowledge : 


"All this is in accordance with the true spirit of the original 
conception of what a theatre should be a place for seeing". 
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a- FILM 
Oriya Films 

Film is a moving image. Initially it was silent (movie), then 
it appeared with sound recorded on 35 mm. and 16 mm. film strips 
(talkies). 

Pioneering Effort 

During the thirties of 20th century when throughout India the 
magic spell of "Talkies" overwhelmed the masses, a few enthusiasts 
of eight regions of India became pioneer to make talkies in their own 
mother-tongues. 

Amongst them, the first Oriya talkies "Sita Bibaha" based on 
a drama of Kamapala Mishra was produced in 1934-36 by Mohan 
Sundar Dev Goswami of Puri made with a cost of Rs. 30,000. 
Little is known about its commercial success. Fifteen years passed 
after this venture, without a single film being produced in Orissa. 
But, this full length feature film occupies a place in the history of 
film-making as one of the few earliest talkies of the country. 

Era of Adventure 

After 1948, a group of landlords, zamindars and businessmen 
again put their earnest efforts to produce Oriya films. From "Lalita" 
(1949) and "Shri Jagannath" (1950) to "Mahalaxmipuja" (1958), 
for ten years the adventure resulted in producing at the rate of one 
film during a period of one or two years. These adventures mostly 
tried to have a break-through for establishment of a commercially 
viable film industry in Orissa. The pioneers of this period (1948 
to 1959) were Gourendra Pratap Singdeo, Surendra Kumar Das, 
Sesha Pratap Singhdf 0 , Narendra pratap Mitra, Choudhuri Balaram 
Prasad Das, Gour Prasad Ghosh and Kaviraj Krushna Chandra 
Tripatby Sharma. Out of the total ten (10) films, the most success¬ 
ful films of this period were "Shri Jagannath", "Bhai Bhai"and 
"Mahalaxmi Puja". "Rolls 2—8" was the first social feature 
film produced in 1951 by Ratlkanta Padhi. 

The artists who created mark during this period were Rama 
Chandra Mania (Master Mania), Samuel Sahu (Babi), Radharani 
Devi, Gopal Ghosh, Kartik Ghosh, Byomakesh Tripathy, Lokanath 
Misra, Uma Goenka, Gloria Rout (Mohanty), Anima Padhi, 
Gour Ghosh, Chapala Nayak (Parbati Ghosh), Sarat Pujaria 
and others. 

At that time the chief cultural centre of Orissa was Cuttack 
town. The technicians and artists of Calcutta had full influence 
over Oriya film production and distribution. Kaviraj Krushna 
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Chandra Tripathy Sharma of Asika in Ganjam district made a departure 
from the trodden path He organised co-operative society in his 
home town to produce and distribute Oriya films. His maiden venture 
"Mahalaxmi Puja" (1958) was a departure. He collected artists 
from all parts of Orissa and with the help of technicians of Calcutta 
and Madras he made his successful film. Continuously within 
three years he produced three Oriya films and dubbed into Oriya 
two Telugu, one Bengali film, and printed a Hindi version of 
Mahalaxmi Puja to run his distributary concern. But, by 1965 
his concern, "Utkal Chalachitra Pratisthan" collapsed due to 
jugglery in distribution and exhibition system. 

Consolidation 

In 1960, two new film concerns came up. Thsy ware the 
"Pancha Sakha Pictures" and the concern of Gour Prasad 
Ghosh and Parbati Ghosh. Th-ey produced and distributed 
nearly eight films up to 1968 with little commercial success. The 
greatest hazard for these films were lack of institutional finance, 
ill distribution system and paucity of film houses for exhibition 
in Orissa. 

During the sixties (1960—69) looking into the small market 
of Oriya film, the producers worked with a stringent budget which 
resulted in shortcomings in the technical qualities of these films. In¬ 
spite of these problems some successful films were produced 
during this period. They were "Shri Lokanath , Stree , Kaa , 
"Bhai-Bhauja", "Kia Kahara", and "Gharabahuda". Two remarkably 
good films with artistic merit were produced and were highly 
acclaimed by connoisseurs and film critics. They were "Malajanha" 
and "Matira Manisha" directed by Nitai Palit and Mrinal Sen, 
respectively. These two films were based on two Oriya literary 
classics. The trend up to the end of this era was to base all scripts 
on famous literary creations, legends and stories from Orissa. In 
total 34 (thirty-four) films were made up to 1969 and the following 
films received recognition and awards from the Central Government. 
They were "Shri Lokanath" (1960), "Nua Bou" (1962), "Surjya- 
mukhi" (1962), "Jeevan Sathi" (1963), "Nari" (1963), "Sadhana" 
(1964), "Laxmi" (1964), "Naba Janma" (1965), "Mala Janha" 
(1965), "Kaa" (1966), "Arundhati" (1966), "Matira Manisha" 
(1967), "Stree" (1968), and "Adina Megha" (1969). 

Unfortunately all these producers winded up their production 
concerns in the beginning of the year 1970. Films conceived 
during the last part of the sixties were only released during the 
first few years of the seventies. 
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The contributions of the producers of the sixties were 
praiseworthy as they faced all types of hazards from all quarters but 
doggedly went on producing films to identify the language, literature 
and culture of a people who have been disorganized and suppressed 
for centuries. The producers were Kavichandra Kalicharan Patnaik, 
Gokul Chandra Kanungo, Ramakrushna Tripathy, Dhirendranath 
Biswal, Sarada Prasad Nayak, Sukumar Ganguly, Srinibash Paikroy, 
Sarat Chandra Pujari, Babulal Doshi, Raja Saheb of Ali, Dhiren 
Patnaik, Kamal Lochan Mohanty, Gopal Ghosh, Gour Prasad Ghosh, 
Ghanashyam Mahapatra and Kavira] Krishna Chandra Tripathy 
Sharma. 

The artists who contributed their might to help the adventures 
to produce the films were Sarat Pujari, Akshaya Mohanty (Kashyap), 
Prasant Nanda, Shriram Panda, Radha Panda, Hemanta Das, 
Bimal Ghosh, Samuel Sahu, Priyanath Misra, Dhira Biswal, 
Ramchandara Pratihari, Dinabandhu Das (Tima), Puma Singh, 
Umakanta Misra, Dukhiram Swain, Krushna Chandra Pandey, Minati 
Misra, Jharana Das, Parbati Ghosh, Manimala Devi, Leela Dulali, 
Bhanumati Devi, Urbashi Joshi, Geeta Dutta (Rao), Menaka 
Devi and Sujata Anand. Among the musicians Balakrushna Das, 
Bhubaneswar Misra, Santanu Mahapatra, Raghunath Panigrahi 
and Akshya Mohanty made significant contributions. 

The effort up to this period (1969) was a search for an identify 
and an integrated effort to establish the film industry. The 
producers knocked at the door of the Government. Due to lack 
of a permanent organization and a forum all the demands fell flat, 
But in 1970, a branch of EIMPPA started functioning at Cuttack, 
but it catered to the needs of distributors in general rather than to the 
needs of the Oriya film producers. During 1973 due to the Film 
Industry Policy of the Government of India, bankers and financing 
institutions came forward to finance production of films. Techni¬ 
cally trained young Oriya enthusiasts entered into the film arena. 
This created a new enthusiasm amongst the film producers around 
mid-seventies. 

Commercialism 

With the commercial success of a low budget film "Mamata" 
during 1975 the whole industry became agog. In 1975-76, for 
the first-time in Oriya filmdom three colour films "Gapa Helebi 
Sata", “Sesha Sravana" and "Ta'poi" were released though a year 
before a partly coloured film "Samaya"was released. In the follow¬ 
ing year "Sunar Sansar" and "Nagaphasha" created box-office 
record at Cuttack. Producers and distributors of Calcutta and 
Madras took interest in the potential market possibilities of Oriya 
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films in Orissa. Due to their involvements plagiarism became a 
normal rule during the second-half of seventies. Producers forgot 
about the cultural and literary heritage of Orissa. They were lured 
by commercial propositions for making money quickly. The Orissa 
film industry, before it was properly identified with the soil lost its 
originality. Producers, distributors, artists and technicians sincerely 
tried to mimic whatever there was in the Hindi and south Indian 
filmdom without proper financial management. All these formulae 
created more problems amongst artists, producers and distributors. 
This resulted in an unhealthy competition amongst film people. 

From 1976 "to 1980 various types of experiments were made 
to make Oriya films viable for commercial market. Grandeur, 
glamour, sex, violence, fightings and heavy budget trickled into 
Oriya filmdom. To mobilise the audience a new set of journalists 
emerged in the scene, who by their vociferous write-ups diverted 
the attention of Orissa film industry from its old projections. 

The producers and directors who were active during the seven¬ 
ties were Subimal Mallick, Gobinda Tej, Ganesram Jew, Kedar Guru, 
Basant Nayak, Subodh Samal, Pushpa Samai, Prasant Nanda, 
Sarat Pujari, Prafulla Kumar Rath, Raghunath Misra, Radhanath 
Bhatt, Chittaranjan Mohanty, Nitai Palit, Biswanath Misra, Durga 
Nanda and Subhas Misra. 

Among the new and fresh batch of artists who created a mark 
and established themselves as potential assets of the industry were 
Sadhu Meher, Mahasweta Ray, Anita Das, Tandra Mohanty, Subhra 
Pati, Niharika Nayak, Banaja Mohanty, Malabika Mohanty, Tripura 
Misra, Bijaya Mohanty, Uttam Mohanty, Ajit Das, Sriram Panda, 
Radha Panda, Md. Mahassin, Jayee Samal, Narendra Kumar, 
Shyamalendu Bhattacharya. Music directors like, Prafulla Kar, 
Akshya Mohanty, Basudev Rath, Saroj Patnaik, Radhakrushna 
Bhanja enriched the film music of Oriya films during this period. 

Two major events took place in Orissa during this period. The 
first one was the emergence of technically qualified young Oriya 
technicians and artists in Orissa and secondly the establishment 
of Government sponsored, Orissa Film Development Corporation. 
Though the Corporation was founded in 1976, it became active 
only after 1979. It was a tough job for the Corporation to co¬ 
ordinate and organize the disarrayed branches of the film industry. 
First of all the major problems of the producers of Oriya film were 
sought out. They were four types. The first one was the 
institutional finance, the second one was the availability of equip¬ 
ments and accessories of production inside Orissa; the third one was 
the problem of distribution of Oriya films in Orissa and last one was 
the expansion of exhibition facilities. 
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It is to be noted that, though the number of Oriya films 
the produced during the period 1975 to 1979 nearly tripled, only two 
films "Shesha Sravana " (1976) and "Chilika Tirey " (1977) won 
recognition from the Central Government. Majority of the Oriya 
films produced during this period were of low taste and devoid 
of artistic merit. 

Period of reconstruction 

From 1980 to 1986, far reaching activities were taken up by 
0. F. D. C. (the Orissa Film Development Corporation). The first 
step to establish a studio with shooting, recording, editing and 
dubbing facilities taken up at Bhubaneshwar during 1980-81. The 
Corporation moved the State Government to declare film production 
as an industry which was accepted by the Government. The second 
step to finance the producers was taken up. As a result, Oriya film 
producers were granted rupees one lakh per film as a soft loan. 
After completion of the films the producers were sanctioned sub¬ 
sidy on the completed films to the tune of rupees one lakh 
for a black and white film and rupees one and a half lakh for a 
colour film. On the recommendation of the Corporation, the State 
Government have taken steps for compulsory exhibition of Oriya 
films in the film houses of the state. As a result of this the total 
number of films produced frort^ 1981 to 1986 increased 
substantially, so to say, more than 60 full length feature films 
were produced. Thirdly, to increase the market facility of Oriya 
films, a project for construction of rural film halls and low cost film 
halls for semi-urban areas were introduced. For all these projects 
the Corporation stood guarantor on behalf of the enterpreneur for 
loan from nationalised banks and N. F. D. C. (National Film 
Development Corporation). As a consequence, nearly 90 (ninety) 
film halls were constructed and completed during a span of 4 years 
and the entertainment tax of the state exchequer increased from 
rupees 3 crores to 4 crores during 1984-85. The total number 
of film houses in the state in 1985 was 212. 

The O. F. D. C. also stood guarantor for three selected techni¬ 
cally qualified Oriya young directors-producers to secure more 
than rupees 5 lakhs of loan each from the N. F. D. C. They were 
Manmohan Mahapatra, Nirod Mahapatra and Sadhu Meher. 
Films produced by them were of highly artistic merit and received 
recognition from all parts of the country as well as abroad. 

The following producers and directors made name during this 
period. They were Debabrata Kar, Tofan Tripathy, Surjya Misra, 
Batakrushna Nayak, Jugal Debata, Sarat Pujari, Amiya Patnaik, 
B. Mohanty, Pranab Patnaik, Ram Chandra Patnaik, Manmohan 
Mahapatra, Nirod Mohapatra, Sadhu Meher and Sagir Ahmed. 
The first four producer-directors brought prestige to the state as 
their films were shown in the selected film festivals of India and 
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abroad along with Srikrishna Rasalila produced by Chilaraju Films 
which is a classic. They boldly departed from the traditional 
path. 

The new artists and technicians who were recognized and 
shown their talents during 1980-86 were Aparajita Priyadarshini, 
Manswini Mohanty, Jaya Swami, Vaishali, Isha Bebarta, Dolly 
Jena, Sangeeta, Raju Sadangi, Bibhuti Padhee, Dipti Pati, Sampad 
Mohapatra, Bibek Satpathy, Debu Bose. Mamina, Pravanjan Parida 
and Batakrushna Mohanty. Md. Mussir's contribution as a new 
music Director is remarkable. 

At present with all the facilities provided by the Government 
and 0. F. D. C., producers of Oriya films are breathing in a relaxed 
manner. But, with a motive for commercialization the producers 
of Oriya films are spending more than 20 lakhs of rupees for 
a film which is not economical from view point of a small market. 
Unnecessary sex, fightings, lavish sets, publicity and cheap enter¬ 
tainments are being throttled into Oriya films in the name of box 
office attraction. Thereby, the standard of Oriya films are deteriorating. 
Oriya films are becoming more entertaining rather than focussing 
on the problems of common people. 

In spite of this trend, during 1982 to 1985, remarkble films 
true to the soil with universal theme were produced. Manmohan 
Mahapatra's "Sita Rati" "Niraba Jhada', "Klanta Aparanha-' 
and Nirod Mahapatra's "Maya Miriga" were awarded by the 
Government of India during 1982,1983,1984and 1985 respectively. 
They have represented India abroad in different Film Festivals and 
acclaimed praises. Sadhu Meher's "Abhiiash" and "Babula", 
Sagir Ahmed's "Dhira Alua", "Ram Rahim" by Chittaranjan 
Mohanty and Smt. Parbati Ghosh's "Chha Mana Atha Guntha" 
have paved the way for a better and brighter film industry in Orissa. 
All these films have brought recognition to the culture and literary 
creations of Orissa. They can be said as true representations of 
Orissan culture. 

9. HANDICRAFTS 

The history of handicrafts is as old as the civilization it-self. Its 
origin may be traced back to the upper palaeolithic period. In 
human history this period witnessed for the first-time the emergence 
of man's artistic sense and temperament in form of simple geome¬ 
trical line-drawings, engravings, wood and bone carvings ; as well 
as mural and ceiling paintings—both monochrome and polychrome. 
Pottery was developed during the mesolithic period, and basketry 
and weaving were done in the neolithic period which had provided 
the generative base for the rise of civilization. Man has created 
various crafts and paintings not merely to satisfy his aesthetic drive 
but also to fulfil his pragmatic needs. 
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With tha growth of civilization and passage of time practice of 
crafts and fine arts became hereditary, pursuit of particular crafts and 
development of specialized professional knowledge led to the emer¬ 
gence of a distinctive style of life on the part of the practitioners. 
And this provided the proper prop and base for the formation of craft 
guilds during the medieval period for safeguarding the interests of the 
craftmen as well as for preserving the individualistic lore of each 
craft. But in the Indian context it assumed an extreme form. 
Indian society is largely a caste based one ; and as such, one s 
occupation is determined by his birth status. There is no free choice 
of occupation, and one is bound to take up the occupation of the 
group in which he is born. Under this sort of socially inhibitive 
situation various occupations developed as hereditary callings of 
different groups. Each caste group in course of time improved, 
invigorated and promoted its own occupation. Occupational com¬ 
petition within a caste group led to further specialization and re¬ 
finement of the occupation. In Indian society occupational inter¬ 
dependence strengthened and provided patronage to each other s 
occupation. But handicrafts flourished and moved to their scintil¬ 
lating glory mostly with royal and feudal patronages. In fact, for 
historical reasons mostly the members of royal families were the 
earlier connoisseurs and patrons of arts and crafts. 

Arts and crafts belong to the aesthetic and material aspects of 
any culture. Both have utilitarian as well as symbolic/magico- 
religious functions ; and both are inextricably related with each 
other. Their efflorescence, proliferation and prolificity account 
for the degree of sublimity of a culture. 

Orissa occupies a unique place in India in respect of handi¬ 
crafts and arts. Orissa is well-known for its consummate, accom¬ 
plished and highly skilful temple architecture and sculpture. The 
area of the state is 155,707 square kilometres and is dotted with 
exquisite temples. The people of the state, who num¬ 
bered about 26,370,27 persons in 1981 Census of India and live in 
50,887 villages still retain their age-old traditions. 

At Puri, Konarka and Bhubaneshwar world's most elegant 
temples exist, which attract visitors from all over the world. The outer 
surface of the walls of all these temples are embellished with a variety 
of fine sculptures, depicting the joy, the ecstasy, the grace, the poise 
and the rhythm of life of the people. The legacy of the ancient 
sculptures is still alive in the works of the craftmen at Puri and 
Bhubaneshwar. 

Utkal, Kalinga, Odra and Kosala were the names of different 
parts of Orissa during various periods of its history. The recorded 
annals of the region date back to the 3rd century B. C. Between 
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3rd century B. C. and 13th century A. D„ Orissa had attained the 
pinnacle of maritime glory. Mariners and merchants used to sail 
from the shores of Orissa for distant lands like Bali, Java, Sumatra, 
Borneo, Malaysia and Ceylon for purposes of trade and commerce. 
This indeed had inspired, promoted and bolstered up various handi¬ 
crafts in Orissa. 

Orissa still remains secluded in her pristine glory and presents 
a fine array of handicrafts that reflects the unspoilt, exuberant and 
valiant spirit of her traditional culture. Art and craft are carried 
down as hereditary occupations. The subject-matter of Orissan 
handicrafts is still derived from the cosmographic myths and legends 
of the Indian culture and civilization as described with fabulous 
imagination in the epics and the sacred scriptures. The present 
handicrafts are largely the visual manifests produced with remarkable 
fidelity to the historical continuance of thousands of years of 
Orissan culture. Most of the designs, styles, forms, colours and 
methods employed in the handicrafts are indigenous and have some 
distinctiveness which have evolved slowly through the disciplined 
efforts of generations of craftmen. This does not mean that arts and 
crafts have not been affected by the forces of modernization. In 
view of the modern tastes of customers and patrons, the artists and 
craftsmen have very skilfully blended their traditional products with 
modern styles and techniques. The artists and craftsmen endow 
their finished products with the richness of traditionalism and verve 
of modernity. 

Orissa is a land of temples, and the hub of life centres around 
these temples. These temples directly and indirectly foster handi¬ 
crafts through rituals and festivals. There are annual and periodical 
festivals which attract countless pilgrims. Apart from permanent 
stalls, temporary markets grow up around the temples during every 
important festival. Handicrafts constitute one of the main attrac¬ 
tions of these temple festivals. Thus temples have helped the 
development of crafts which otherwise would have been dwindled 
and extinguished. Now there is a resuscitation of the appreciation 
of folk art, particularly by the elites. 

The artisans of Orissa work with a variety of materials, such 
as, wood, stone, silver, gold, ivory, bamboo, lacquer, bell-metal 
leather, horn, clay, textiles, golden grass,etc., and are adept and 
proficient in carving, painting, weaving, applique and filigree works. 

Applique work 

Pipili is a small village in Puri district which is famous for its 
splendid and colourful applique work. This is a hereditary craft 
of local tailors, in which both men and women are engaged. 
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Traditionally this craft only catered to the needs of various temples, 
shrines and royai persons. The technique of applique work consists 
cutting of cloths into various floral, faunal and geometrical shapes 
and sizes and then stitching them on a cloth as background to produce 
a harmonious, enchanting and colourful desired pattern. Generally 
white, red, green, blue, black, orange and yellow coloured cloths 
are used. Samianas or canopies, chhatra or umbrellas, trassa or 
fanners once used as ceremonial appurtenances of deities and kings, 
are now fancied by many people for house decoration. There has 
been a metamorphosis of these items, for instance, chhatra into 
attractive beach or garden umbrellas, samianas into cushion covers 
and wall decorative pieces. Keeping pace with modern tastes, the 
tailors are now manufacturing elegant side bags for men and vanity 
bags for women, as well as delightful lamp shades for modern homes. 
Nowadays the applique embroidery has been adapted for certain 
ladies' attires, such as, gowns, blouses and petticoats. 

Filigree work 

Silver filigree work of Cuttack goldsmiths is a pride of Orissan 
craftmanship. Any piece of filigree work bears sufficient testimony to 
the perspicacious craftsmanship of its maker. The subtle and 
proficient execution of an article with only fine silver wires is probably 
unique in technique and style. This creative and uncommon art has 
its connoisseurs all over the world. 

In Cuttack now nearly 500 workers are engaged in this craft. 
They first draw fine wires and foils from pure silver and then artis¬ 
tically join them together in framework of extremely delicate designs. 
A wide range of articles of fragile beauty are manufactured. The 
articles include a variety of ornaments, cigarette cases, perfume 
containers, vanity bags, plates, picture frames, caskets, toys, 
models of animals, birds, flowers and various other items. 
Nothing definite about the origin of this craft is known. But records 
reveal that in the 15th and the 16th centuries the skilled silversmiths 
of Cuttack used to supply scent sprayers, aromatic water sprayers, 
candle-holders, caskets and other filigree items to Portuguese traders. 


Nowadays, in view of the market demand, craftsmen have 
adopted many folk designs, and thereby have enriched the range 
of their products. Today, they manufacture a large variety of orna¬ 
ments for women. They apparently appear to have been made out 
of scintillating spongy and fibrous white metal. Decorative 
perfume containers and models of boats and chariots are articles of 
exquisite beauty and craftsmanship. 
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Horn crafts 

Horn craft is an established art of Orissa. Nearly 400 artisans 
are engaged in this craft at Cuttack, and at Paralakhemundi in the 
district of Ganjam. The craft requires a high degree of skill and dex¬ 
terity. Only men undertake this craft. They very ably give various 
shapes to the horns of buffaloes, bisons, antlers and such other 
animals. From the very shape of horn, the artisan imagines the shape 
he can give it and with the help of small hand tools and fire he forces 
the horn to yield to the desired shape and ultimately polishes the 
same. The production ranges from pure decorative items to utility 
ones. A skilled artisan can also make fancy articles in born with 
inlay of metal and ivory. The antler and antelope horns are mostly 
used for inlay work and for making eyes of animals and birds. 
Cuttack artisans are more skilled in inlay work than Paralakhemundi 
artisans. Paralakhemundi artisans carve various items out of single 
pieces of horn, whereas Cuttack artisans prepare various limbs of 
a model of bird or animal out of different pieces of horn and finally 
articulate them. 

The traditional artisans used to make certain utilitarian articles 
like combs, walking-sticks, vermilion-containers, joss-stick stands, 
etc., out of horn. But under the impact of modernization and 
expansion of marketing facility the artisans are now manufactur¬ 
ing many modern decorative as well as useful articles, such as, 
cigarette-holders, cigarette-cases, smoking-pipes, pen stands and 
fancy models of animals and birds. 

Golden grass articles 

Exquisite mats, both large and small, are made from a type 
of grass reed, called golden grass for its glittering yellow colour. 
The reed permanently retains its golden lustre. It is not cultivated, 
but automatically grows in certain swampy areas of Cuttack, 
Baleshwar and Mayurbhanj districts. Members of no particular 
caste group specialise in making out this reed. In rural areas of 
these districts members of all caste groups prepare various useful 
articles out of these reeds during leisure time. Men normally collect 
the reeds during September and October from the field and process 
them and womenfolk make a variety of decorative and utility articles, 
namely, hand fans, small containers, hand bags and dining table-mats. 
The table-mats are delicately textured and skilfully woven with the 
outer layer of the reed. The outer layers of the reeds are used as 
warps for the reeds which function as woofs. The articles made 
out of golden grass are durable and washable in soap water. 

Pata paintings 

The folk painting or the "Patachitra"of Orissa has a tradition 
of great antiquity as well as an independent style. A mural in the 
Ravanachhaya at a place called Sitabinji in Kendujhar district is about 
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1,500 years old. Old palm-leaf manuscripts of 1st century A. D., 
to 6th century A, D., have illustrations that are in the style of typical 
Orissan folk-paintings. At present the 'Chitrakars' or painters are 
found in the village of Raghurajpur near Puri. This painting tradi¬ 
tion is related to the Jagannath cult of Orissa and it transpires 
from available evidences that this painting must have evolved 
along with the Jagannath cult. 

The painters prepare their canvas by coating cloth with a 
mixture of chalk and gum made from tamarind seeds. This paste 
renders the surface of cloth a leathery finish on which the artists 
paint with stone, ochre and organic colours. The back of the 
painting canvas is also coated with the mixture in order to make 
it damp proof. 

The 'Odissi Pata-Chitra', like other sculptural and architectural 
arts of Orissa has a distinctive style of its own. Thematically this 
art tradition is also unique. 'Pata-Chitra' tradition originated as a 
corollary to the rise of the cult of Jagannath at Puri, particularly 
under the patronage of the Gajapati kings of Puri. 'Pata-Chitra' 
constitutes one of the temple services in the temple of Lord 
Jagannath at Puri, Thus the them© of painting is predominantly based 
on Hindu mythology. Formerly the major orientation of painting used 
to centre round the themes in the sacred literature of the Hindus as 
well as in the mythological stories relating to Lord Jagannath. A 
considerable portion of painting is devoted to different appearances 
of Lord Jagannath with appropriate costumes on various festive 
and ceremonial occasions. Apart from this subject-matter 
Krishna and Rama themes are also perspicacious in the 'Pata- 
Chitra' painting tradition. 

There is a popular attractive grotesque painting known as 
'Nabagunjara Pata-chitra' which the sixteenth century Oriya saint- 
poet, Sarala Das had conceived. 'Nabagunjara'is a composite image 
of nine different creatures including man. Another speciality of 
'Pata-Chitra' is the preparation of 'Ganjapa' playing cards, which 
are very much in demand by the pilgrims as mementos. These 
cards contain paintings which depict various types of pictures of 
Lord Jagannath as well as many other mythological themes. Soma 
cards also contain paintings depicting chausath/bandha or sixty-four 
postures of sexual intercourse. These erotic Pata paintings have 
been in vogue for several centuries. 

This typical folk-painting of Orissa has much similarity with 
the palm-leaf drawings and paintings of Orissa as far as the male 
and female figures and other decorative designs are concerned. 
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The dress, ornaments, hair style, etc., of the male and female figures 
as depicted in the pata paintings have much in common with such 
descriptions in medieval Oriya literature. 

This folk-painting has undergone some sort of modernisation 
in view of the modern choices of the customers as well as for 
other impinging factors. Formerly, the painters used to collect 
local raw materials and processed them for use. But nowadays 
the Pata-painters make use of the ready-made colours, solutions, 
brushes, varnish, canvas, etc., which are readily available in the 
market mostly in secular commercial paintings. As far the temple 
paintings and other sacred paintings are concerned the painters 
scrupulously adhere to indigenous colours, brush and canvas. 

Papier-Mache Masks 

The Pata-painters of Puri and other places in Orissa also 
manufacture masks out of paper and saw-dust pulps. The papier- 
mache is put, after due processing, in different types of wooden 
or baked-clay moulds for giving shape. The masks are designed 
after the faces of the Hindu gods, goddesses, mythological and 
epic characters as well as those of the animals and birds. These 
masks were being extensively used by the folk opera groups to 
produce plays based on the epic and mythological themes. The 
masks were also often made of light drift-wood which are first 
covered with thin cloth steeped in tamarind seed paste. When it 
is dried up a fine chalk coating is given over it. Then different 
colours are used to give the masks required forms. 

Puppetry 

Orissa is also quite famous in the art of puppetry. Both 
carpenters and potters make puppets. Puppetry is a form of enter¬ 
tainment in Orissa as it is elswhere in India. In remote villages one 
can even see today the art of puppetry. In Orissa the puppets are 
made of wood, separate pieces of limbs are joined together. This 
is done so because the artist wants to keep different limbs flexible, 
so that he can manoeuvre these efficiently at the time of puppet¬ 
dancing. Puppets are made after the characters from the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata. Puppetry is invariably based on themes from 
these epics. 

Clay Toys and Images 

Orissan villages hum with activities during festive occasions. 
Festive occasions are spread out round the year and are connected 
with the annual worship of a god or goddess. Beautiful images 
of gods and goddesses are made out of plastic clay by the artists 
who belong to the Kumbhakara (potter) caste. In addition to 
these images they make attractive toys for children and models 
of horse and elephant for votive offerings. 
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Toys are mostly hollow as these are made with the help of 
moulds. Sometimes the face along with the crown is made with 
the help of moulds and the rest of the body with hand. When a 
toy is made by means of moulds, the two longitudinal halves of it 
are joined together in order to make it complete. Tiny clay images 
of Hindu gods and goddesses are made with the help of moulds; 
but large images are made with hand, excepting sometimes the 
face, which is made by means of moulds. 

Some artists in Cuttack and Puri towns have complete mastery 
over this art. The supreme artistic beauty which they create through 
a new type of art in clay work, known as ‘Oriental Art' largely 
demonstrates the fact that their minds are ever charged with novel 
ideas. This 'Oriental Art' is a blending of the medieval temple 
sculpture and architecture of Orissa with modernism. The presenta¬ 
tion of sex in this art is always imbued with sublimity, dignity 
and grace unlike the classical manifestation of sex in temple 
architecture. The images as well as the decorative background, 
in which the images are ensconced, are all made of clay with the 
straw framework. The artists enhance the sublime sweetness 
of this art by renderings stony effect to it through monochromatic 
fresco painting. The entire piece of work appears like a carved 
monolith. 

Stone Carving 

The innumerable temples of Orissa with highly skilled sculptures 
confirm that stone carving has been a well-known art here. The 
stone carvers of Puri are adept in this art. Nowadays they mainly 
work in soapstone, but a few work in sandstone and other hard- 
grained stones. Mostly they imitate the classical stone carvings 
that are found in Konarka, Puri, Bhubaneshwar and other temples 
of Orissa. Sometimes they even excel the temple sculptures in 
dexterity and accomplishment. They are well versed in carving and 
in Hindu iconography. Their carvings range from very small ones 
to life-size statues. An artist while learning the art of carving 
simultaneously also acquires knowledge of physiognomy, etc., of 
Hindu gods, goddesses and other epic characters from texts of 
iconography. Orissan stone carvers are proficient in executing 
excellent classical art models, particularly on spotted stone or red 
sandstone. 

Wood Craft 

Wood craft is an ancient and popular art in Orissa. The images 
of the Jagannath trinity are made of wood. Replicas of the images 
of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra, made of wood, are sold 
in large scale at Puri. Besides these, the carpenters also produce 
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artistic wooden images of various other Hindu gods and goddesses, 
birds and animals, toys, busts of deities and demons, caskets and 
containers. Finished wooden products are usually painted with 
water colours, upon which a thin coating of glue is applied to make 
the painting durable. Sometimes wooden products are embel¬ 
lished with lacquer, particularly wooden batons and walking-sticks. 

Flexible Brass Fish and Snake 

The making of magnificent, intricate and highly artistic brass 
fish and snake has earned fame and distinction for the traditional 
bell-metal workers of Belguntha in the district of Ganjam. Models 
of different types of fish are made out of thin brass sheets. The 
artists manufacture models of fish of various sizes which range 
from 2 to 123 centimetres. They follow certain standardised 
measurements in regard to different parts of the body of a fish. 
For instance, in order to manufacture a flexible brass fish of about 
20 centimetres, the body portion measures 10 centimetres, and the 
head and tail portions measure 5 centimetres each. The body 
of the fish consists of several semicylindrical tiny pieces of brass 
plates, which vary in size and are joined together in a symmetrical 
manner by means of a thin brass wire. A small model of fish 
measuring 18 centimetres in length requires as many as 28 such 
pieces. The inside of the model is hollow, which is filled with 
molten lead. When it is cooled off, the artists undertake engraving 
on its outer surface. Once engraving is complete the lead is taken 
out of the model and thereafter the tail piece is joined with the 
body with the help of a brass wire. 

Flexible snake models are also produced by these artisans 
out of brass, and the technique is the same as for manufacturing 
fish. 

Cire Perdue or Bell-metal casting 

Brass and bell-metal casting is an ancient craft of Orissa, which 
is practised by the Sithulias or Dhokras of Mayurbhanj. Such 
metal wares are also produced by the Pans of Phulabani. The 
craft is being practised with primitive vigour and skill along tradi¬ 
tional folk pattern. The artists manufacture with remarkable craft¬ 
smanship tiny statues of various Hindu gods and goddesses, and 
models of men, women, animals, birds, reptiles and fishes. They 
practise both hollow casting as well as solid casting. The artisans 
are mostly illiterate and have no exact knowledge of the silpasastras 
dealing with such crafts. But they have enough traditional know¬ 
ledge regarding the rules, techniques and the composition of the 
ingredients to be used for casting, knowledge of various measure¬ 
ments relating to different parts of the body and the relative pro¬ 
portions, details of the stages of casting, the various postures and 
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Inclinations of the figures. Some master-craftsmen have also 
memorized the dhyanas written in verse describing and personality 
of the Hindu gods and goddesses. 

There are two main categories of raw materials required for 
icon making. The first category consists of metals like copper, 
brass, lead, tin, zinc and occasionally silver which are used for 
casting and the second category consists of materials like resin, bee- 
wax and edible oil, which are used for making models. There 
are several stages of work in icon making, namely, preparation 
of wax, making of the wax model, mould making, melting of wax 
model and drawing out of wax, preparation of metal alloy, casting, 
opening of the mould, finishing, engraving and polishing. 

In recent times the artisans have taken to the production of 
busts of Mahatma Gandhi and other eminent national leaders in 
view of the market demand. 

Lacquering of Nabarangapur 

Lacquering is a traditional craft of Orissa. It is practised by a 
caste group, namely, the bangle-makers, and though it is practised 
in most parts of Orissa, Nabarangapur in Koraput district is famous 
for the work. There are two techniques of lacquering, viz., solid 
and liquid. In Orissa only liquid lacquering is practised. Solid 
laquering is prevalent in central, western and northern India. In 
solid lacquering the object to be decorated is heated and then it 
is decorated with coloured shellac sticks skilfully. This technique 
requires complete mastery over the art and alertness of mind. Pre¬ 
paration of coloured shellac sticks is complex which needs consum¬ 
mate skill. Solid lacquering is not practised in Orissa. 

The artists of Nabarangapur practise liquid lacquering. Lac¬ 
quering is done on bangles, wooden sticks, toys, containers and 
carvings as well as on cocoanut shells and complete cocoanuts. 
The surfaces of an object to be lacquered is first cleaned with a piece 
of moistered rag and then molten laquer is applied with brushes of 
various sizes. The artist keeps a small charcoal oven by his side 
while working for malting shellac compound as and when required. 
During the time of melting the transparent shellac flakes, the 
artist adds colours and pigments the solution as per his requirements. 

Occasionally some artists first draw the outline of a design on 
the surface of an object with a pencil and then apply molten shellac 
or laquer over it. This is done with a view to attaining perfection 
In the work. 
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Handloom Textiles 

The handloom fabrics of Orissa are famous for their rich variety 
of designs, bold and unusual patterns, vibrant and yet subtle blending 
of colours, unique tie and dye effects, and a luxuriant feeling of tex¬ 
ture. The tie and dye technique of Orissa is a complicated, and 
elaborate process of dyeing the yarn in patches to produce the de¬ 
sired pattern while weaving. And while dyeing the weavers follow 
various measurements, which are dependent on the textile designs. 

The Orissan weavers are proficient in both cotton as well as 
raw silk textiles. The silk yarn is produced out of cocoons that are 
copiously available in the forests of Orissa. The weavers of Sambal- 
pur and Cuttack districts are proficient in the production of cotton 
and raw silk hybrid fabrics called bafta. which has a marvellous 
mellow and soft effect on the texture. 

Nuapatna, Maniabandha and Ragadi in Cuttack district arid 
Attabira. Barpali and Baragarh in Sambalpur district are famous in 
the production of khandua silk saree. Khandua silk saree is famous 
for its enticing and delightful designs with colour symmetry. Bra- 
hmapur in Ganjam district is also well-known for the production 
of superb raw silk saree and cloth. The weavers of Brahmapur do 
not practise tie and dye technique, nevertheless, the silken textiles 
of this place are reputed for their superb finish and durability. 

The Rangani weavers of Orissa, who are Buddhists, have an 
innate expertise in handloom textile manufacture. They are mostly 
concentrated in the districts of Sambalpur, Cuttack and Puri. Their 
artistic compositions symbolize a symmetrical blending of tradition 
and modernity. Motifs of various designs bear sufficient testimony 
to their creative and innovative flairs. Nowadays in order to make 
the textiles more lustrous they use indigenous as well as chemical 
dyes. Dyeing is usually done by men whereas weaving is done 
both by men and women. 

Weavers of Khordha in Puri district are proficient in the manu¬ 
facture of pure tusser and pure mulberry silk cloth; and often they 
weave cloth which is composed of a tusser warp and a mulberry 
weft. This sort of cloth is usually bicoloured and has a scinti¬ 
llating look. 

There are some weaver families who only specialize in the pro¬ 
duction of cotton fabrics and some others produce both cotton as 
well as silk fabrics. Besides sarees, Orissan weavers make many 
exquisite tie and dye fabrics, such as, bed-covers, door and window 
screens, table-mats, fabrics for all kinds of dresses and furnishings, 
etc. The handloom fabrics of Orissa are very much in demand 
abroad. In recent times the weavers of Orissa have oriented their 
designs to the tastes of the foreign customers. 
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10, MUSEUMS 

The concept of museum as the repository of "Muses" or "Cu¬ 
rious" is as old as civilization. References indicate that Herodotus, 
the Father of History, had collected materials from the priests of 
different countries. Alexander the Great (356—323 B. C.), had 
engaged a thousand men in Asia and Greece for collection of natural 
history specimens. We have ample evidences in India to prove the 
existence of museums and picture galleries from the earliest times. 
The temple in the past was a miniature centre of art and craft creating 
in the public an awareness and taste for music, dance and visual 
art. The epics furnish us information of Chitrasalas and Visvakarma 
Mandirs which acted as the centres of recreation. The cele¬ 
brated centres of learning like Taxila, Nalanda, Vikramsila, Amara- 
vati, Vallabhi, Puspagiri (in Orissa) and Ujjain had large collections 
of manuscripts and maintained vast libraries for the use of students 
and scholars. The courts and palaces of the medieval monarchs 
were often rich repositories of archaeology, natural history and art 
which virtually formed the nucleus of museum. So also the magni¬ 
ficent temples erected by those potentates in honour of the gods 
and goddesses of their devotion developed as centres of education* 
religion and culture. 

The museum in the present day connotation came up in India 
during the British rule when a series of such institutions were esta¬ 
blished in the big cities like Calcutta, Bombay and Madras and in 
some other places of archaeological importance with the coliections 
of sculptures, sculptural panels, epigraphs, coins and other archaeo¬ 
logical specimens retrieved through exploration, excavation and 
chance finds. The museum movement in India embarked upon a 
new phase of development during the time of Lord Curzon who had 
evinced keen interest in the preservation of the archaeological monu¬ 
ments of the country and had established several museums under 
the stewardship of Sir John Marshall, an eminent archaeologist, 
who was appointed as the Director-General of Archaeological Survey 
of India. It was during this period that a number of museums at 
places like Khajuraho, Gwalior, Jodhpur, Ajmir, Sarnath, Nalanda, 
Nagarjunkonda and Baripada (in Orissa) were established. Since 
the year 1902 there has been a steady growth in the number of 
museums in the country. Some museums were established under 
the auspices of the Archaeological Survey of India and some others 
came up under the initiative of the feudal rulers and other private 
bodies. 

The post-independence period ushered in a new era of 
museum movement in the country. The formation of the Museum 
Association of India and its regional branches in different states; the 
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Central Advisory Board of Museums* the sincere endeavour of the 
UNESCO in systematising the activities of the museums of the world 
in a uniform pattern followed by a series of conferences for the 
adoption of various policies, rules and regulations; organisation of 
annual museum camps and the opening of Museology course under 
the auspices of the Education and Youth Services Department, 
Government of India, since 1963 have helped in accele¬ 
rating the development of museums in the country. A series of 
publications by the museums like the All India Museum Directory, 
catalogues, monographs, journals and similar other publications 
have awakened a lively interest among the scholars and the general 
public about the importance of the museums in the intellectual and 
cultural life of the nation. 

The first museum in Orissa was established at Baripada in 1904 
under the patronage of the then Maharaja of Mayurbhanj with his 
personal collection of copper plate grants, stone sculptures, archival 
records, old coins, pre-historic tools, seals, tablets, etc. Late 
Paramananda Acharya, an eminent archaeologist of Orissa, enriched 
this museum with the collection of pre-historic and archaeological 
remains from Mayurbhanj ex-state. This museum is still housed 
in the Jubilee Library building located at a central place in Baripada 
town. 

The Khiching Museum in the district of Mayurbhanj, is the 
second of its kind in Orissa which came up in 1922 with the archaeo¬ 
logical remains retrieved from Khiching through excavations under¬ 
taken by the famous archaeologists, Ramapada Chanda and 
Paramananda Acharya under the patronage of the Maharaja of 
Mayurbhanj. This is one of the best archaeological museums in the 
country preserving the scupltures of Brahmanical, Buddhist 
and Jain pantheons; copper plate grants, excavated materials of 
Biratagarh, coins, potsherds, etc. The colossal image of Hara, 
Mahisamardini Durga, Saptamatrika, Uma-Maheswar, Buddha, 
etc., are of exquisite workmanship indicating the heyday of art and 
sculpture under the Bhanja rulers who ruled over Khijjinga Kotta. 

The Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneshwar, the third museum 
in the state from the point of date had its origin in the year 1932 
when Prof. Ghanashyam Das and Prof. Nirmal Chandra Banerjee, 
the two eminent historians of Orissa, opened a small museum in the 
Ravenshaw College campus, Cuttack, with a few sculptures, copper 
plates, and coins. Since the Baripada and the Khiching museums 
were then under the administration of the Mayurbhanj state (at 
present under the Orissa State Museum) the small museum of the 
Ravenshaw College initially formed the nucleus of the present vast 
organisation at Bhubaneshwar. It is now a multipurpose museum 
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under the Department of Tourism. Sports and Culture of the Orissa 
State Government. The Orissa State Museum comprises galleries 
on Archaeology, Epigraphy, Numismatics, Armoury, Mining and 
Geology, Natural History, Art and Crafts, Contemporary paintings. 
Personalia gallery of Utkalmani Gopabandhu Das, Anthropology 
and Palm-leaf Manuscripts. Under the overall control of the Orissa 
State Museum there are at present ten branch museums located 
at Baripada, and Kbiching, in the district of Mayurbhanj; at Bel- 
khandi and Kharial in the district of Kalahandi; at Jaypur in the 
district of Koraput; at Salepur in the district of Cuttack; and at 
Puri, Brahmapur, Dhenkanal and Baleshwar which are fast coming 
up as regional museums with the antiquities and specimens collected 
from their respective localities. The Orissa State Museum, for 
sometime known as the Orissa Provincial Museum, was shifted from 
Cuttack to Bhubaneshwar after Independence. The present impo¬ 
sing building located between the old and the new town of Bhu¬ 
baneshwar was made available to the Museum in 1960. It is one of 
the leading multipurpose museums of the country with a reputation 
for rich collection of cultural treasures of the past and the present 
and their scientific display in pursuance with various museological 
display techniques. 

Archaeological specimens of different periods ranging from 
the 3rd century B. C., to the late medieval period belonging to Brahma- 
nical, Buddhist and Jaina pantheons find place in three big halls. 
The Asokan lion, the crude and massive Naga images, the notable 
sculpture of Buddha in Bhumisparsa Mudra (carved in pieces), 
the Jaina Tirthankaras, Saptamatrikas of Dharmasala, Gopinath, 
Krishna-Vishnu (a unique figure bearing the characteristic features 
of Krishna and Vishnu, together with miniature figures of Dasava- 
tara), Anantasai Vishnu, the sculptures of Asttadikpala from Bhu¬ 
baneshwar exhibiting the exquisite workmanship in needlework 
fineness, the panels depicting the transportation of elephants in ships, 
birth of Kartikeya, Kaliyadalan, and Krishna's Bastraharan are only 
a few among the numerous representative sculptures preserved in 
the museum which speak eloquently of the flourishing plastic art 
of ancient Kalinga. The bronze hoard of Banpur containing beauti¬ 
ful figures mainly of Tantric Buddhism and partly of Brahmanical 
and Jaina religions reveals the continuity of sculptural art and the 
flourishing condition of metal art in Orissa. 

The epigraphy gallery preserves the original epigraphic records 
(copper plate grants and stone inscriptions) covering a period from 
the 3rd century B. C. to the 18th century A. D. These are the 
primary source materials available for writing the history and culture 
of the past. Of the various inscriptions in the museum mention 
may be made of Bhadrakali inscriptions of Gana (2nd century A. D.); 
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Nataraj image inscriptions (6th century A. D.) from Asanpat of 
Kendujhar district revealing the glorious achievement of the donor 
Satrubhanja, a Naga king; inscription of Prithvivigraha, furnishing 
important historical information about Gupta suzerainty over Kalinga 
country; Jairampur copper plate grant of Gopachandra revealing 
historical data on a Buddhist Wlahavihara with the presiding deity 
Vagaban Avalokitesvar, in the 6th century A. 0.(in the northern 
part of Baleshwar district), and the prevalence Buddhism filling 
up the hiatus; the copper plate grants of the Bhaumakara period, 
particularly that of Sivakardeva, Santikardeva, Dharma Mahadevi 
and Dandi Mahadevi, helping the historians to reconstruct the 
history of the dynasty; the plaster casts of the Ananta Vasudeva 
temple inscription of Chandrika Devi (the original is in London 
Museum) furnishing information on the construction of the Ananta 
Basudeva temple and her cultural and religious achievements. 

The old coins are as important as epigraphs, particularly for 
reconstructing the history of the past. The coins in the collection 
of the Orissa State Museum include punch-marked Kushan, Puri- 
Kushan, Indo-Greek, Indo-Scythians, Indo-Partheans, Kalachuri, 
Yadava, Gupta coins; Ganga Fanams, Gajapati Pagodas; coins 
of Muslim, Mughal and Modern period and foreign coins (totalling 
to 10,880) which are invaluable for the collection of historical data 
relating to dynasties, religious history, etc. Punch-marked coins 
bearing the mythological and religious symbols (stated to have been 
issued in pre-Christian era), the Kushan coins of Kaniska and Huviska 
from Keyma in Cuttack district, Puri-Kushan coins (so called for its 
availability in large numbers from the district of Puri revealing the 
character of Kushan coins), the Gandibedha copper coins referring 
to Shri Nanda, the gold coins from Sonapur of Yadava rulers (1210 
A. D. to 1309 A. D.), gold coins of Nagavamsi king of Chakrakota 
bearing the inscription of Rajabhusan, Ranabhusan and Propaganda 
Bhairava, are some of the important hoards indicating the dynastic 
history. 

The armoury section preserves the traditional swords, shields, 
battle axes, guns and cannons mostly of the late mediaeval period. 
These antiquities mark the hey-day of Orissan martial tradition. 

The mineral resources of Orissa are linked with the economic 
prosperity of its people. The specimens of minerals profusely avail¬ 
able in Kendujhar, Mayurbhanj, Sundargarh and sparsely in other 
districts speak of the rich mineral resources of the state. The speci¬ 
mens of minerals and stones that find place in the gallery are iron-ore, 
manganese ore, chromite ore, buxite, limestone, dolomite, quartzite, 
graphite, fireclay, kyanite, garnet, copper, radio-active minerals 
and types of rocks like igneous, sedimentary, metamorphic, Khonda- 
Ijte, sandstone, marble, soap-stone, etc. Special attractions of the 
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gallery are, a piece of meteor collected from the river Subarnarekha, 
the working model of a coal mine, dioramas depicting the models 
of Rourkela Steel Plant, and mechanised iron-ore mines. 

The wild animal kingdom is captivated in the colourful dioramas 
amidst natural surroundings. The vertebrate and invertebrate animals 
look lively and attractive giving an atmosphere of jungle life abounding 
in animals. The models of leopards, tigers, deer, the capped langur, 
red pandas, black buck, pangolin, snow leopard. Nilgai, Indian bison, 
etc., displayed in the dioramas reveal the rich wild animals of the state. 
Similarly attractive and educative is the bird section. Here varieties of 
Indian and foreign birds like flamingoes, pelicans, ducks, cassowary, 
peacock, golden pheasants, etc., add to the beauty and glamour of 
the natural history section and give an idea to the visitors about 
variety of birds. 

Orissa is rich in traditional crafts which still continue to flourish 
indicating the rich art tradition of the state.Representative specimens 
of traditional art and crafts of the state are displayed in the museum 
for the benefit of the visitors. The stone sculptures like the free stan¬ 
ding cymbal players, drummers, etc., carved out in imitation of the 
Konarka sculptures; the soap-stone models of the Konarka wheels, 
Kandarpa Ratha, Panchamukhi Siva, Surya, etc., remind the visitor 
of the continuity of the famed plastic art tradition of Orissa. The wood 
carvings, terracotta, golden grass work, textiles and applique work; 
works of ivory, lacquer, metal, filigree and horn are some of the beauti¬ 
ful traditional handicrafts of Orissa, the specimens of which are exhi¬ 
bited in the museum. Besides, thrones, tamjans, hauda, etc., used 
by the feudal aristocracy in the past are kept in the museum as old 
curios. Pata paintings, Kalamkari paintings, gorgeous brass lamps 
and other metal works of artistic value add to the richness of the 
collection. 

The contemporary art gallery of the museum organised by the 
Orissa Lalitakala Akademi has in its collections sculptures, and paintings 
in oil and water by renowned artists of the state. The paintings 
cover a wide range of subjects and reflect the contemporary trends 
and movements in the field. 

Gopabandhu Gallery, the first personalia gallery in Orissa, came 
up in 1979 with the photographs relating to his various social and 
political activities, an oil portrait, a bronze bust, mural paintings 
and photographs of his close associates popularly known as the 
Panchasakhas. There is also a diorama in this section showing the 
flood stricken people of Orissa in whose service Utkalmani 
Gopabandhu Das had devoted his life. 
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Anthropology as a science of man deals with human culture 
from its nascent stage down to the present day. The anthropology 
gallery highlights the prehistoric, the tribal and the folk cultures in 
their respective sections. The first hall, as one enters in, provides 
a picture of the prehistoric society that flourished in Orissa succes¬ 
sively in the river valleys, the rock shelters and caves. The second 
hall gives a general impression of the tribal life in its various facets 
in picturesque dioramas, and exhibiting folk dancers, folk ornaments, 
costumes, etc., which speak of the rich folk traditions of the state. 
The third hall contains a rich collection of tribal and folk musical instru¬ 
ments and the resonance of folk musical tune in the hall makes it more 
interesting to the visitors. 


The palm-leaf manuscripts section of the museum is supposed 
to be one of the best in India and contains manuscripts covering a 
wide range of subjects, such as, the Vedas, Tantra, Jyotisha, Dharma- 
sastra, Ayurveda, Ganeeta, Silpa Sastra, Sangita, Purana, etc. 
These manuscripts constitute the primary source material for study 
and research in the concerned subjects and include such valuable 
works as the Paipalada Samhita, the Brahmanas, Yajnaballi Tantra, 
Durga Dipika, Vidyakar Paddhati, Gitagovinda, Bhaktibhagabat 
Mahakavyam, Manimala Natika, Rukmini Parinaya, Sangita Kalpa- 
lata, Sangita Narayan, Gitagovinda on ivory leaves and the illus¬ 
trated palm-leaves like Ushabilas, Gitagovinda, Chausathi Ratibandha, 
Ushaharan, etc. Palm-leaf garlands of Gitagovinda and Bhagabat 
Gita, Ganjapa, and paintings on handmade paper are also preserved 
in this section. Scholars and Indologists from India and abroad 
come to this section for study and reference. 

The Orissa State Museum maintains a reference library on sub¬ 
jects like Anthropology, Archaeology, Epigraphy, Numismatics, 
Philosophy, Religion, Sanskrit, Zoology, Sociology, Literature, Law, 
Pre-History, Astrology, Music, Art, etc., which caters to the need 
of the visiting scholars. The Orissa State Museum is also credited 
with a number of valuable own publications mostly on subjects like 
History, Archaeology, Epigraphy, Numismatics, etc. Attempts are being 
made to publish catalogues on antiquities and other specimens pre¬ 
served in the State Museum and its branches. In order to high-light 
archaeological, anthropological and art potentialities of the state, 
the Orissa Government in the Department of Tourism, Sports and 
Culture are actively considering the proposal to open museums in 
all the district headquarters of the state and at other places of 
historical and cultural interest. 
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ARADI 

Aradi is situated at 9 5 km., to the north-west and 2-5 km. north 
of the Baitarani in Chandbali Tahsil of Baleshwar district.lt is 
52 km. by road from Bhadrak and 11 km. from Chandbali. From 
Chandbali one can go to Aradi by country boat or motor launch 
through the river Baitarani. Recently, a road has been constructed 
from Bhadrak to reach Aradi which is connected with Bhadrak by 
regular bus service. 

Aradi has earned the distinction of a religious centre due to 
the location of the famous Akhandalamani Siva temple. The 
temple is situated in a picturesque spot on the bank of the river 
Baitarani. The vimana as well as the jagamohan of the temple 
are of recent built. Both the structures are designed as pidha temple 
and thickly plastered. The Bhanja rulers of the ex-estate of 
Kanika had constructed this religious shrine. Around the temple 
premises many shrines dedicated to different gods and goddesses 
have also been constructed of which the shrines belonging to 
Ganesb, Kartikeya and Parvati are most conspicuous. A homaghar 
( 69lflQ9 ) has been established on the eastern side of the 
main temple. A hundi has been founded in 1987 for the development 
of the temple. There \sakunda near the main temple. At the time 
of gharsana (an offering to the god Akhandalamani prepared out 
of the admixture of milk, curd, cheese, honey, clarified butter, 
plantain and coconut),the mixture trickles to this kunda and taken 
as the prasad of the deity. People accept it with great veneration. 
It is believed that people bitten by snakes will recover if brought to 
this holy place. On the day of Sivaratri a large festival is held here 
and thousands of pilgrims congregate for worshipping Lord Siva. 
A big mela is held on the occasion where shop-keepers do a brisk 
business. The number of pilgrims coming to this place increases 
in the month of Baisakh (April - May) particularly on Mondays when 
many devotees come for a holy ablution of the deity. The temple is 
managed by a Board of Trustee. 

The village contains a High English school. Ayurvedic dispensary, 
post office. Revenue rest-shed and a tourist bungalow. A bi-weekly 
market sits here on every Sunday and Thursday. 

Population of the place in the Census of 1981 was 1,548 
persons. 
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ASIKA 

Asika is the headquarters of a Tahsil of the same name 
situated on the fork of the Badanadi and Rushikulya rivers in Ganjam 
district. The Brahmapur-Bhanjanagar State Highway passes 
through the town. The place was well-known for Aska 
Sugar Factory which was once the property of a firm known as 
Messrs. Minchin Brothers and Company. The firm was distil¬ 
lers as well as sugar makers, and during British time was supplying 
to Government considerable quantities of alcohol and rum and 
were the abakari renters of Ganjam district. That sugar factory 
has long since been closed down. At present another sugar factory 
called the Aska Co-operative Sugar Industries Limited, under the 
management of the Government of Orissa has been set up. An 
officer of the Indian Administrative Service is posted here as the 
Managing Director. The quality of sugar produced here is of good 
standard. Another important commercial institution of the place 
is the Utkal Ayurvedic Pharmacy Co-operati\/e Limited, established 
by Kaviraj Pandit Krushna Chandra Tripathy. Recently a spinning 
mill has been sot up in the public sector. In 1990, heavy flood 
affected the town causing severe loss of property and human lives. 

The place is noted for the worship of goddess Khambeswari 
Thakurani and Lord Trideveshwar. The image of Khambeswari 
consists of a stone pole which has been anthropomorphised by the 
addition of a disc as head. Nose and mouth are slightly carved. 
The three eyes and the protruding tongue as well as the ornaments 
on the nose are made of gold. The Trideveshwar temple stands on 
the bank of the river Rushikulya. Late Tarini Charan Rath asso¬ 
ciated this shrine with the Jains and according to him the sanctum 
did not contain any deity or Siva Linga. The circular pedestal wor¬ 
shipped within the sanctum is marked by three symbols which can 
be linked with Jain triratna. In early days Jan mendicants 
residing in the caves of the neighbouring hills used to come to this 
place for worship. The Brahmin priests of the temple bear the 
surname Muni which supports such a view. The bull preserved in 
the jagamohan of the temple has been associated with the lanchana 
of Risavanath. Local people worship the three symbols as Brahma, 
Vishnu and Maheshwar. A short Oriye inscription is found in the 
natamandap of the temple. 

Besides, being the headquarters of several Government and 
semi-Government offices there are police-station, post and tele¬ 
graph office, telephone exchange. High English schools, college, 
hospital, dispensary, clubs, hotels, inspection bungalows. Community 
Development Block, commercial banks and co-operative bank. 
The civic affairs of the town are managed by a Notified Area 
Council. A weekly market sits here on every Monday. Population 
of the place in the Census of 1981 was 16,394 persons. 
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Brahmanchai, a prosperous village, is situated at a distance 
of 5 km. from Asika. A series of dilapidated temples are found 
within a spacious compound. The Brahmeshwar Siva temple pre¬ 
serves eleven Siva Lingas known as 'Ekadasa Rudras'. Tradition 
relates that they were brought from the river Narmada by the demon- 
king Banasura. The temples dedicated to Ganesh, Surya (Sun- 
god), Nilamadhav. Dasavatara, Bhubaneshwari and Shri Chaitanya 
are of recent constructions and devoid of any architectural peculiarity. 

A few kilometres north of Asika is located another small village 
called Malatigarh abounded with several ruined shrines, a royal 
house and military accessories. The antiquity of these structures 
is testified by the archaeological finds of the place. The bricks 
used for the construction of these buildings are measured 18 inches 
in length, 12 inches in breadth and 3 inches in thickness. Several 
stone images of gods and goddesses, terracotta objects, coins, 
stepped walls, foundation of residential buildings and religious 
shrines are still found at the place. The Biranchinarayan image 
installed in the Biranchinarayan temple at Buguda by the king 
Srikar Bhanja was originally excavated from this place. 

asurgarh 

Asurgarh, a small village with a population of 800 persons in 
1981 Census situated in 83°83' E., and 20°34' N., in Narla police- 
station of Kalahandi district, is known for the remains of an old 
fort. It is 5 km. from Narla and 3 km. from Rupra Road railway 
station. But as the river Sandul intervenes it is not easy to approach 
the village from Rupra Road railway station during the rainy season. 

Not far from the village is an oval shaped tank nearly 200 acres 
(80 9374 hectares) in area. Now a minor irrigation project is being 
worked out here. Between the tank and the river Sandul lie the 
ruins of a fort called Asurgarh. The fort in its original shape was 
rectangular covering a wide extent of land encircled by a moat. 
It has four entrances one each for the east, west, south and north 
where the deities Ganga Devi, Kalapahad, Vaishnavi and Budharaja 
are respectively being worshipped. Inside the fort, there is a small 
hamlet where goddess Dokari (literally means old lady), the presid¬ 
ing deity of the fort, is worshipped. The central part of the fort 
has a higher elevation with a mound on it, which is supposed to be 
the ruins of a palace. Local people believe that the fort was the 
seat of a demon king called Gosinhadaitya. 

The excavation of Asurgarh was undertaken jointly by the 
University of Sambalpur and the Department of Cultural Affairs of 
the Government of Orissa in 1973. Some iron objects like axes, 
door hinges and hooks were found and beads of precious stones 
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like chalcidony, agate, carnelian and crystal were recovered in large 
numbers. The most important finds in the first layer area hoard of 
punch- marked coins both silver and copper, buried in the plinth 
level. Punch-marked coins were in circulation in India as late as 
the 4th—5th century A. D., as known from the works of Budhaghosha. 
These together with the characteristic pottery and other finds 
indicate that they belonged to cir. 5th century A. D. 

In between the two layouts, a debris clearance at a selected 
site in the residential area yielded a circular brick structure (40 ft. 
in diameter) of 5th century A. D. The structure was probably 
the temple of the mother goddess as known from a small terracotta 
figure of a goddess and broken terracotta figures of different animals. 
Terracotta ornaments and pieces of bluish glass bangles were also 
recovered from this site. 

The second layer is an extensive one and various antiquities 
assignable to the period from 4th to 1st century A. D., were 
recovered from this layer. In the upper phase various decorated 
potteries of indigenous type were found, the most common ones 
being dull grey to greyish black in colour. An interesting mound 
for preparation of beads and ornaments was also found along with 
a chopping implement of the Neolithic period. The most important 
finds in the lower phase to this layer are the red glazed Kushan 
potteries and copper coin of Kanishka in worn out condition. 
Various types of black polished potteries with concentric circles 
inside, have also been found. High necked and high shouldered 
pink wares with short handles are some of the interesting finds 
of this phase. The pottery types obtained from this layer have 
opened good field for research. 

In the upper phase of the third layer, red and black potsherds 
were found in abundance together with black polished potteries 
of a fine texture. The black wares were in profusion towards 
the lower phase. The soil of the lower phase was ashy and slightly 
sandy and in fact, it was the 4th layer. Black polished potteries 
of very fine fabric and of metallic texture as well as potsherds of 
terracotta colour of Ahichhatra type were found in this layer. 
Among other finds, a piece of Chunar sandstone with Asokan polish 
on one side of it may be mentioned. This layer has been assigned 
to 250 B. C. 

The excavation has brought to light various antiquities datable 
from the 3rd century B. C. to the 5th century A. D. 

ATHAGARH 

Athagarh is a subdivisional headquarters of the same name 
situated in Cuttack district. It was the headquarters of the ex¬ 
state of Athagarh after shifting of the capital from Bali. The 
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surrounding area of Athagarh is dotted with numerous old Brah- 
minical temples, some of which have been renovated in recent 
years. The famous astasambhu temples are located on the left 
bank of the river Mahanadi, viz., Dhavaleshwar, Swapneshwar, 
Bincheshwar, Sarpeshwar, Mancheshwar, Bancheshwar, Siddhe- 
shwar and Bakuleshwar. 

The temple dedicated to Dhavaleshwar (Siva) is very pictu¬ 
resquely set up on an elevated land. One can reach the temple 
site conveniently from village Mancheshwar situated on the left 
bank of the river Mahanadi and also by boat or launch from Chahataghat 
of Cuttack, the district headquarters. People from neighbouring 
area and Cuttack city assemble here in large numbers during festive 
occasions. The gathering reaches the peak on the day of Bada 
Osha, the 14th day of Kartik (October - November), when a big 
mala is held here in honour of the deity. The main temple facing 
west is built of pancharath design of rekha order with a pyramidal 
jagamohan in front and have been completely renovated. The 
Siva Linga worshipped in the garbhagriha is situated in a much lower 
level of the ground and one has to descend a series of masonry 
steps to reach the Siva Linga and the Saktipitha. A wooden mandapa 
has been set up over the Siva Linga. The outer walls of the main 
temple and the jagamohan are decorated with gajavidala, dancing 
figures, amorous couples and floral designs of a later date. The 
original Parsvadevatas of the temple have been lost. The six-handed 
and three-headed Kartikeya image of the eastern niche of the temple 
has been recovered from the near by ruins and is a unique specimen 
of Orissan iconography representing features of Somavamsi period. 

The Dakshina Chandi Thakurani temple of village Kantola 
about 2 km. from Athcgarh is a main Sakta shrine of the area. A 
two-handed Chamunda image is worshipped as Dakshinachandi. 
She displays varada mudra, holds dambaru, a garland of hurnan 
skulls on the neck overlying the body and a prostrate human figure 
at the feet. The temples dedicated to Lord Biswanath and Lord 
Radhaballav of village Radhanathpur and the temple dedicated to 
God Radharasarasika of village Rasarasikapur are the other notable 
religious shrines of the area. 

The town contains the shrines dedicated to Lord Jagannath, 
Govinda Jeu, Bauli Thakurani, Raghunath Jeu and Swapneswar 
Mahadev. There are hospital. High English schools, college, 
veterinary hospital. Community Development Block, commercial 
banks, co-operative bank, inspection bungalow, post and 
telegraph office, tourist bungalow and telephone exchange. The 
eivic affairs of the town are managed by a Notified Area Council. 
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Population of tha town in the Cansus of 1981 was 11,087 
persons. 

ATRI 

Atri is a small village in Begunia police-station of Puri district 
situated in 20° 15'N. and 85° 30'E. It is by road about 13 km. from 
Khordha and 2 km. from Baghamari which is motorable throughout 
the year. Amidst paddy fields a hot spring bubbles up from the 
ground and a strong odour of sulphur pervades the locality. The 
temperature of the spring water is about 55°C. The water of the 
hot spring is collected in a reservoir which is provided with outlets 
to prevent stagnation. The circumference of the reservoir is 10 
feet and the depth is 15 feet. The water is clear and stones lying 
at the bottom of the reservoir are visible when the sun s rays fall 
on the water. It has been calculated that per hour 375 cubic feet 
of water is flowing out of the reservoir. The temple of Hatakeshwar 
(Siva) is situated near-by where Sivaratri and Makar Sankranti 
festivals are held and are attended by a large number of people. The 
Makar Sankranti festival lasts for about a fortnight. On the 
Sankranti day nearly twenty thousand people congregate at the 
mela. The festival is managed by a local committee. There is a 
belief that the spring has the miraculous power of removing the 
curse of barrenness from women. People throw into the reservoir 
coconuts, betel nuts, and other fruits and flowers as offering. 
Barren women come to the reservoir bed for fruits, nuts, etc. 
Whatever thing thair hands could catch thay eat with the belief 
that they would be blessed with a child within a year. A bathing 
complex has been constructed by the Tourism Department. Population 
of the village in 1981 was 1,038 persons. 

AYODHYA 

Ayodhya is situated in Nilagiri subdivision at a distance of 
10 km. from Nilagiri town in Baleshwar district. It is practically 
surrounded by rivers, the Gharghara flowing in the east, the Sona 
in the north and the Sindhu in the west. At Ayodhya there are 
vast ruins of an old township where there were a large number of 
Hindu and Buddhist temples. But not a single shrine is there 
with its former grandeur. From the inscriptions on the images, 
the deity of Ayodhya can be assigned to the iQth century 
A. D., if not earlier. 

The presiding deity of Ayodhya was Marichi and this goddess 
is worshipped here even today in whose honour a festival is held 
annually during Durga Puja (Dasahara). The huge mass of 
architectural ruins indicate that the original temple of Marichi was 
a very large one and it was situated in the centre of not less than 
one hundred shrines scattered all around. Some Matruka images 
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such as, Manjusri, Lokeswar and Tara have also been found from the 
debris. The images of Manjusri, Lokeswar and Marichi found here 
are great treasures of Buddhist art and these three combindly convey 
the intensity of religious feelings of an age when the Tantric culture 
was in ascendancy. Besides, the Tara images of Ayodhya are 
most remarkable for their size, number, variety, artistic beauty and 
grandeur. The image of Vajra Tara inside the modern temple of 
Uttareswar is a rare specimen of sculptural art in India. 

A group of new temples namely, Jayadurga, Bateswar, 
Dakshineswar and Maninageswar have been constructed by one 
Bhanu Khuntia. Except the Jayadurga temple, Siva Lingas are 
worshipped in other three shrines. The larger shrines are 
constructed in rekha style while the smaller ones represent pidha 
order. All of them are thickly plastered with lime mortar. The 
sixteen-sided monolithic pillar installed in front of Jayadurga temple 
was brought from another site of the village. In the sanctum, of 
the Jayadurga temple besides the image of Marichi, there are 
beautiful figures of Manjusri, Lokeswar and Bartali. 

The three-faced and eight-armed Marichi image stands in the 
alidha pose on a chariot drawn by seven pigs. The effigy of 
Dhyani Buddha Varochana is depicted on the crown. Attributes 
like Tarjani, goad, thread, needle, Vajra and arrow are shown in 
the hands of Marichi. A series of devotees are noticed on the 
pedestal. The image is 1.0668 metres (3 6 feet) in height and 
the popular Buddhist formula “Ye dharma hetu", etc., has been 
inscribed on the slab in the character of 10th century A. D., indicating 
that the antiquities of the site are assignable to this period. 

The Manjusri image is kept to the right of the Marichi figure. 
The God is two-armed and placed on a lotus pedestal in a graceful 
tribhanga pose dressed in princely attires. Sudhan Kumar with 
manuscript and Yamari riding over a buffalo are carved on the right 
and left of the image respectively. A beautiful torana with 
Gajasimha motives at the base and Kinnaris at the both ends of its 
architrave and Vidyadharis holding garlands in hands are carved 
while a group of devotees in kneeling pose with folded hands are 
represented below the lotus pedestal of the God. 

The image of Padmapani Avolokiteswar is installed to the left 
of Marichi figure. This two-armed figure is carved in the conventional 
pose at a double-petalled lotus pedestal below which are seen a 
series of devotees in kneeling pose. 

The image of Bartali is kept on the floor of the sanctum. 
The people wrongly identified this image with Varahi for its sow 
like face. But in actual practice Bartali is one of the four 
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attendants of Marichi, the other three being Badali, Barali and 
Barahamukhi. This particular image of Bartali is four-armed 
and three-eyed. It stands in alidha pose on a well decorated lotus 
throne. 

In addition to the four images described above, a few other 
images of miniature size are fixed in the niches of the walls of the 
Jagamohan. The image of Gaja-Laxmi is carved on the entrance 
door. An image of Buddha in bhumjsparsamudra is kept on a 
niche of the wall to the left of the entrance door. 

In the sanctum of the Bateswar temple are found a Siva Linga 
within the Saktipitha. In the Maninageswar temple are kept two 
Jaina images of Risabhanath and Ambika. A beautiful image of 
Parswanath of chlorite stone is found resting at the outer wall of 
the temple. It stands on a double-petalled lotus pedestal with a 
canopy of seven-hooded snake overhead. The other notable 
features of this Tirthankara are the two Chauri-bearers, the Astagrahas, 
trilinear umbrella, Kevata tree and the Gandharvas holding 
garlands and playing cymbals. A number of beautiful sculptures 
are in possession of the private people of the village of which the 
images of Tara, a headless Buddha figure, Parswanath images, the 
figures of Ambika, a remarkable Jaina Tirthankar image of Mahavira 
and an image of Radha-Krishna are notable. In the premises 
of the Ayodhya High English School a good number of fragmentary 
sculptures have been kept. They have been collected with the help 
of school children to build a museum of their own. As noted above 
a few of the sculptures of this site are in private possession of the 
local people while a few others have found their way into the hands 
of curio hunters. Recently, the Orissa State Archaeology, 
Bhubaneshwar, has erected an archaeological shed at the site. 

There are High English schools, dispensary and post office, 
A bi-weekly market sits here on every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Population of the village in the Census of 1981 was 2,381. 

BALESHWAR 

Baleshwar, situated in 21° 30' N. and 85°56' E., on 
the right bank of the Burhabalanga river, is the principal 
town and administrative headquarters of Baleshwar district. 
Popular tradition ascribes the derivation of the name to Mahadev 
Baoeswar, meaning the Lord of the forest, whose temple still stands 
in the town. The name Baleshwar has also been explained by 
some as being a corruption of Baleshwar, i. e., the young 

Lord Krishna. 
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Baleshwar does not come into prominence till after 
the Muslim conquest, when a number of soldiers settled 
down at Kasaba, a suburb of the town. Its rise as a commercial 
town does not date further back than the beginning of the 17th 
century A. D., when the fine muslins and cotton fabrics woven by 
its weavers began to attract attention. It was at this time a favourite 
resort of the Mughal Governor Mir Taqi Khan who built the masonry 
tank, the reservoir, the mosque and garden known as Qadam Rasul. 
Later it was the headquarters of the Maratha officers called Faujdars, 
and various parts of the town have names recalling their 
residence in it. The name of Bhaskarganj was so called after 
the Faujdar Bhaskar Pandit (1760 A. D.),Lala Kishore Rails said 
to have founded the Lala Bazar near Barabati and to have built a 
Baraduari or twelve doored palace near that place; and Motiganj, 
now the centre of the town and the principal market place, was 
founded by Motiram (1785-90), while the last Maratha Faujdar 
Mayura Pandit lived on the side where the present Jagannath temple 
stands. The rest of the town was covered with jungle and shrubs. 
The main road that led to Puri, ran through the town by the Gadagadia 
tank and Phulwar Ghat. The town was finally captured by the 
British in 1803 during the Maratha war. 

Baleshwar contained some of the earliest European settlements 
established in Bengal. The first English factory was established 
by Ralph Cart-Wright in 1633 A. D., in response to an invitation 
from Mir Qusim, who is described as being "Governor of town 
called Bollssorye a sea-town where shipping was built", "a great 
sea-town", as it is called elsewhere in Brutons account, "where 
to much shipping belonged and many ships and other vessels built." 
The prosperity of the port began to decline when the Gangetic Valley 
became the centre of British trade, and Calcutta grew into the 
chief entrepot of commerce. The silting up of the river, also, aided 
its downfall; and as early as 1706, an English traveller. Captain 
Hamilton, found the river blocked by "a dangerous bar, sufficiently 
well-known by the many wrecks and losses made by it". 
During the next century, the river and the sea threw up several 
kilometres of new land, and the town, which in 1708 was only 
6.5 km. as the crowflies, from the shore, is now about 12 km. 
away. The development of Falsepoint and Chandbali as minor 
ports and the advent of tha railway still diminished the importance 
of the port. 

The town contains several objects of antiquarian interest belong¬ 
ing to the Hindu, Muslim, Maratha and British periods. A tradition 
is current that the capital of tha demon Banasura was established 
somewhera near the old town of Baleshwar. A great devotee of 
Siva, he installed 5 Ungas around the present Baleshwar town. 
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The Siva Linga bearing his name was installed in a temple in the 
eastern boundary of the town near the Farasdinga. The original 
temple was destroyed and on its foundation a new temple has been 
constructed. Besides, the Baneswar Linga, there is another Linga 
in the town dedicated to Jhadeswar Mahadav. The temple built 
for this deity was completely dilapidated. The modern temple 
built on the foundation of the earlier one has also developed cracks 
due to the growth of vegetation and lack of preservation. A 
peculiar phenomenon associated with this linga is that when milk 
is poured over the linga it turns as clear as water. 

The Jagannath temple of the town is believed to have been 
constructed by Mayur Pandit, the last Maratha Faujdar stationed 
at Baleshwar during the years 1800—1803 A. D. 

The Shyama Sundar temple is located close to the Christian 
cemetery of Barabati area of the town. It is one of the leading Vai- 
shnavite shrines of the town and is greatly attended by the devotees. 
The temple complex comprising the main shrine, antarala and pillared 
mandapa appears to have baen built in Gaudiya style of architecture 
and thickly plastered with lime mortar. The mandapa roof is sup¬ 
ported by twelve pillars. The roof is formed of a series of inter¬ 
connected domes. The inner walls of the mandapa are represented 
with panels depicting the scenes from the Bhagavata Purana in stucco 
and bright colours. The Rasamandapa is located to the west of the 
main temple. The top most part of this mandapa is adjoined with 
sixteen miniature temples arranged in two successive tiers. The 
Garuda Pillar is erected to the south of the front apartment. The 
Chandi temple as well as the other miniature shrines in the premises 
are all built in bricks. 

At Balighat there is a beautiful Jaina image of Ambika formerly 
embedded to a masonry pillar. This image was brought from a village 
situated in the close neighbourhood of Sheragade. The image is 
carved in lalita pose seated under a mango tree. She carries a baby 
on her left lap. 

The images of Uma-Mahesvara, Yamaraj and the figures of a 
dancing-girl are located under a tree at Manikhamba in the old town 
area. Ruins of a stupa called Ushamedha in Sunhat area of the town 
is traditionally associated with the spot where Usha, the daughter 
of Banasura united in marriage with Aniruddha. A stone bridge 
known as the Maratha bridge on the third kilometre of the Khirachora 
Gopinath Mandir road to Remuna is believed to have been built by 
the early Hindu rulers of Orissa. Another object of interest in the 
town is the tank called Killa Pokhari. Formerly there was a big fort 
ascribed to the Muslim period within which the tank was situated. 
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In former days there was a fountain connected with this tank, traces 
of which are still extant. According to local tradition this tank was 
constructed by the order of the Muslim Subedar Taqui Khan for the 
use of the ladies of his harem. 

The Juma Masjid of the town was built under the orders of em¬ 
peror Aurangzeb. The three domes and the corner minarets of this 
mosque represent true characteristics of Mughal architecture. The 
Qudam Rasul or the Bhuja Khia Pir near Sunhat area was erected 
during the time of Taqui Khan. It contains a tomb. The edifice 
has been so named because a stone with footprints of the great 
Prophet Muhammed is fixed on one of its walls. 


The Christian cemetery located in the Barabati area of the town 
is another centre of attraction. The memorials erected here were 
greatly mutilated. Several of these have been damaged and from 
others, the brass and marble plaques containing the names of the 
deceased persons have been removed by the miscreants. The oldest 
memorial of the place was erected in 1684. Of a later date is the 
memorial erected in 1886 to the memory of Sir Henry Ricketts, one 
of the first and ablest Collectors of Baleshwar, with an inscription 
recording the fact that he served for twelve years in Orissa and that 
"he never forgot Balasore nor the Ooreas". The area has now been 
overgrown with wild bushes. The names of Thomas Betts, Margret 
Isabella, Alfred Bond, Captain Francis Wallwer and Laura (the 
beloved sister of W. S. Dicken) are still to be found at the place. 

In the premises of Fakir Mohan College is noticed a huge image 
of Padmapani Avolokiteswar and two images of Kartikeya and Laku- 
lisa. The Avolokiteswar image though damaged still displays the 
conventional attribute of lotus in the left hand. The Kartikeya image 
is found seated on his mount, the peacock. The Lakulisa image is 
seated in Jogasana pose on a lotus pedestal. He carries a club on 
the left hand and displays Dharmachakra Pravartana Mudra against 
his chest. All the three images are built in chlorite stone. 

Recently, a museum has been established in the Santikanan 
area of the town by the Department of Tourism, Sports and Culture 
of the Government of Orissa and is placed under the supervision of 
the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneshwar. The museum is occupied 
with stone sculptures associated with all major cults of mediaeval 
Orissa. The cult icons include Mahisamardini Durga, Vishnu, Manasa, 
Saptamatruka, Gopinath, Ganesh, Yami, Avolokiteswar, Risabha- 
nath and Boddhisattva. In addition to these icons, broken door¬ 
jambs of ancient temples, fragments of a few sculptures and an iron 
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anchor have also been preserved in the museum. There is an ins¬ 
cription in the museum inscribed at a door lintel containing Sapta- 
matruka figures in a standing posture. It was originally found from 
a ruined temple of Soro in the district. Here one can see the statue of 
Fakir Mohan Senapati, a great litterateur of Orissa. 

The place contains many government offices. High English schools, 
colleges, mosques, churches, convent school, public reading rooms, 
district headquarters hospital. Tourist office, film houses, recreation 
centres, clubs, hotels and lodging houses, circuit house, inspection 
bungalows, rest sheds, post and telegraph office, telephone exchange. 
Industrial Estate, railway station, commercial banks and many other 
amenities of a modern town. The civic affairs of the town are 
managed by a municipality. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 65,779 persons. 

BALIMELA 

Balimela, a village in Malkangiri subdivision of Koraput district, 
is situated about 29 km. to the east of Malkangiri. A hydro-electric 
project has been established nearthevillagejointly by the Governments 
of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh. A dam has been constructed at Chitra- 
konda, 24 km. from Balimela across the river Sileru and the reservoir 
submerged a rich forest area of the district. The total inflow into the 
reservoir is shared equally by the two Governments. The share of the 
Andhra Pradesh Government flows downstream the river while that 
of the Orissa Government is diverted to a high-head power-house some 
8 km. south of Balimela. The water is utilised for generating electri¬ 
city as well as irrigation purposes. Orkel has become the power genera¬ 
tion centre of the Balimela dam project. River Poteru flows near the 
place. In the forest clad area of Orkel several images of Uma Maheswar, 
Mahisamardini Durga, Siva, Parasuram, Saptamatrukas and bull are 
met with. These have been recently installed in separate masonry 
shrines built by the local people. 

The Koya tribal people are living in near-by villages. They are 
famous for their tribal songs and dances. 

The nearest rail-head is Jaypur about 120 km. from Balimela. 
Bus services are available from Jaypur, Bhubaneshwar and Brahmapur. 

There are guest house of Balimela Project, commercial bank, 
post and telegraph office, hospital, college and High English school. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 9,454 persons. 
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BANKI 

Banki is a subdivisional headquarters of the same name, situated 
in Cuttack district. It is 95 km. on road from Bhubaneshwar, the 
state capital The ex-rulers of Banki had their capital near Malatl hill. 
Until 1839, Banki was a tributary state, the property of the raja of 
Banki. In that year the raja, having been convicted of murder and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life, was dethroned, and his territory 
was confiscated by Government. From 1839 to 1882 Banki was 
under the management of the Superintendent of the Tributary Mahals, 
but in 1882, it was annexed to Cuttack district. For the purpose of 
administration it was made a Tahsil of Cuttack subdivision till 
1969 when it was made a separate subdivision. 

The place is strategically located with the river Gadhei in the east, a 
lofty hill on the west, the river Mahanadi on the north and a deep forest 
in the south. The rulers residing here could safely withstood the 
attacks of the neighbouring chieftains. 

Archaeological remains of Banki area could be traced in places 
like Mahaparvat, Devidwar, Jatamundia, Kuspalla, Charchika, Patpur 
and Ragadi. Among these, Charchika, holding the goddess of the 
same name on a hillock close to the river Renuka (now extinct) 
attracts great attention. The temple dedicated to goddess Charchika 
has been constructed on the crest of the Ruchikagiri. The place is also 
associated with the name of legendary fame Parasuram who is said 
to have stayed here for a longtime to propitiate the goddess. 

The Charchika temple enshrines a unique eight-armed Chamunda 
image worshipped with great fervour by the people of Orissa. The 
temple and the jagamohan built in pidha order have been completely 
plastered by lime mortar. The presiding deity has been fixed on the 
back wall of the sanctum. A replica of the goddess has been placed 
in one of the outer niches of the main shrine. The goddess Chamunda 
is seated on a prostrate human body. Her emaculated body is en¬ 
circled by a garland of human skulls. In her right hands she displays 
khadga, shula, katari and varadamudra. In her left hands she 
displays a severed head, blood-cup, dambaru and a finger soacked 
in blood. From iconographical point of view the construction of 
the image can be attributed to Bhaumakara period. Within the 
temple premises shrines dedicated to Mangala, Panchasambhus, 
and Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra have been constructed. 
But the two wooden mandapas of the place are most remarkable 
attraction of the place. The mandapa situated close to the jaga¬ 
mohan is known as sunyavahini and the other at a lower level as 
bebarta. Similar mandapas are seen in front of the Biranchinarayan 
temple at Buguda in Ganjam district and Sikhareswar temple al 
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Kapilas hill in Dhenkanal district. Episodes from Ramayana, Maha- 
bharata and Bhagabat Purana are carved beautifully with intervening 
decorations of animals, birds, floral motifs, lotus medallions, scroll 
work and jali work. Paintings with matching colours add glamour 
to the entire composition. 

There are High English schools, college, hospital, post and 
telegraph office, telephone exchange, commercial banks, co-opera¬ 
tive banks, veterinary dispensary and commercial establishments. 
The civic affairs of the town are managed by a Notified Area Council. 

Population of the place in the Census of 1981 was 12,595 per¬ 
sons. 


Baideswar is a prominent village of this area, situated on the 
right bank of the river Mahanadi. The Durga temple in khakhara order 
of this place is located at the foot of a hillock. The top of the hillock 
is crowned with another temple called Ramnath. The Simhanath 
(Siva) temple in the Simhanath island of the Mahanadi is quite near 
from this place. The Durga temple made of khsndalite faces west. 
Built on low oblong upana, the bada of this temple shows three divi¬ 
sions. Niches for the parsvadevatas are seen in the central portions 
of the three rathas of the jangha. The roof of the sanctum made of 
four stone slabs rests over three roughly dressed inconspicuous corbels. 
There is a closed chamber over the garbhamuda. The image of 
eight-armed Mahisamardini Durga in the sanctum is kept on an pede¬ 
stal of two khura shaped mouldings. 

The ex-estate of Dompara presently comes under the Banki 
subdivision. The rulers of Dhalavamsa constructed a number of 
Hindu temples in and around Domparagarh. The fort of Dompara 
was built on a hilltop overlooking the river Mahanadi. At a distance 
of about 6 km. is situated the Madhiavara, another military strong¬ 
hold, for defence of the main capital. The rock-cut cave called 
Pandava Bakhara is on a hilltop at village Pathapur. Ruins of Saranda 
fort are noticed at the foot of a hill near the Ansupa lake. The lake 
is a place for tourist interest. Small but picturesque, Ansupa offers 
an asylum to migratory birds in winter. The shadow of Saranda hill 
and the surrounding bamboo and mango thickets on the rippling 
water of Ansupa creates a thing of beauty. Visitors can make a boat 
journey and angling in the lake. 

The nearest railway station is Raj-Athagarh on the Puri-Talcher 
railway line of the South Eastern Railways. From Raj-Athagarh 
it is 20 km. on road and about 70 km. on road from Cuttack, the dis¬ 
trict headquarters. 
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BAIMPUR 

Banpur is a town situated in 85° 10' E. and 19° 47' N. in the 
south-west of Khordha subdivision in Puri district. It is 5 km. to the 
north-west of the Balugan railway station with which it is connected 
by an all-weather road. Buses and rickshaws ply from Balugan to 
this place. The town consists of the revenue mamas of Banpur, 
Bhagabatipur, Bisapatna, Jagannathpur, Dasarathipur and Bodhapur. 
The town has derived its name from Banasura, a demon-king of le- 
gendry fame, who is said to have ruled over this place. A line of 
feudal lords, the ancestors of the lajas of Parikud, were reigning 
from here till the 18th century A. D., when the raja of Khordha drove 
them away to Parikud. The old fort of Banpur was destroyed under 
orders of the East India Company during its early years of occupation. 
The place is famous for the temple dedicated to Goddess Bhagabati, 
the presiding deity of Banpur. It is one of the famous Shakti pithas 
of Orissa. There is a Siva temple at Banpur known as Daksheswar 
or Dakshya Prajapati temple situated at the entrance of the town. 
It is an old temple and contains fine specimens of Orissan architecture 
and sculpture. There is a Dharmasala, a government dispensary, 
sub-post office, Tahsil office, police-station, Block Development 
office, a college, two High English schools for boys and one 
High English school for girls at Banpur. The population of the town 
was 12,003 in 1981. 

At a distance of about 14 km. to the west of Banpur, the Salia 
Dam has been constructed amidst a picturesque site. The dam has 
been constructed at the catchment area connecting two hills on both 
the sides and serves as a minor irrigation project. 

BARAGARH 

Situated on the loft bank of the Jira river, Baragarh is the head¬ 
quarters of Baragarh subdivision in Sambalpur district. The town is 
on the National Highway No. 6, 59 km. to the west of Sambalpur 
town. It is also served by the D. B. K. railway running from Jhar- 
suguda to Titilagarh. The Baragarh railway station is about 3 km. 
from the town. A meter gauge railway line connects Baragarh with 
the lime-stone quarry at Dungri. The main Hirakud canal passes 
through the town and is known as the Baragarh canal. 

The original name of the place was Baghar Kota as known from 
an inscription of the 11th century A. D. It was called Baragarh pro¬ 
bably from the time of Balaram Dev, the first Chauhan raja of Sambal¬ 
pur, who made it for sometime his headquarters and constructed a 
big fort for its protection. Narayan Singh, the last Chauhan raja 
granted this place as maufi (free-hold) to two Brahmin brothers. 
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Krushna Das and Narayan Das, sons of Baluki Das who was killed 
in action by the Gond rebels led by Bandya Ray and Mohapatra Ray. 
The grant is popularly known as the Sirkata grant. 

The town of Baragarh is managed by a municipality. It has 
a degree college established in 1960 mostly by financial contribution 
of the Grama Panchayats of the subdivision for which it is known 
as the Panchayat College. Baragarh is also a Panchayat Samiti head¬ 
quarters and contains some important offices like those of the Sub- 
Collector, Regional Marketing Officer, Commercial Tax Officer, 
Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Central Co-operative 
Bank, Assistant Director of Textiles, District Agricultural Officer, 
District Inspector of Schools, Executive Engineer (Canals Division), 
Executive Engineer (Electrical Construction Division) and telephone 
exchange. There are also sub-jail, hospital and veterinary hospital. 

The place is a flourishing centre of trade. A large number of 
merchants belonging to the Marwari community reside in the heart 
of the town. It is notable for grain trade in the district and is also an 
important centre of handloom industry. There is an agricultural farm, 
A weekly market is held here every Friday and it is the biggest of its 
kind in the district. There are two High English schools, one for boys 
and another for girls, and a Secondary (Teachers) Training school. 

The neighbouring areas of Baragarh are being heavily industria¬ 
lised, Three kilometres to the north of the town, close to the 
village Khaliapali, has been built a big cement factory named as 
Hira Cement Factory, which went into production in 1960, It is 
managed by the Industrial Development Corporation Ltd., Orissa and 
the product is branded as the IDCOL cement. Five kilometres to the 
east of the town near the village Tora, a spinning mill and near 
the Baragarh railway station a co-operative sugar mill has been 
established by the Government of Orissa. 

The town has an inspection bungalow managed by the Works 
Department and a well-furnished rest house. The Industrial 
Development Corporation has one guest house here. Formerly 
there was a Sarai house called the Moberly Sarai managed by,the 
District Council which is no longer in existence. There is, however, 
a Dharmasala for the common people. Dhanujatra, held in 
January, is an important festival of the place. 


Population of the town according to the Census of 1981 was 
35,400 persons. 
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BARIPADA 

Baripada lying at latitude 21°58' north and longitude 87°27' 
east is situated on the bank of the Burhabalanga and is the headquarters 
of the district of Mayurbhanj. It is connected by light-railway ('2' 6" 
gauge) with Rupsa junction, a station on the South Eastern Railway. 
It is also connected twith Udala. Rairangpur, Karanjia, Tatanagar 
and Midnapore by all-weather roads. Several fair-weather roads 
open from here during the dry season. National Highway No. 5 
passes through the town. 

Before the Bhanja rulers left Hariharpur and settled here, the 
place had no political importance. It was originally a small village 
which gradually grew into a town and subsequently became the capital 
of Mayurbhanj state. 

The place possesses various objects of antiquarian interest. 
It has been mentioned by Major Rennell in 1779 A. D.. as Burpuddas 
(see J. Rennell's Bengal Atlas, sheet Nos. VI1 and IX). The place was 
developed into a town by Maharaja Baidyanath Bhanja Deo. Since 
then it has passed through successive states of development and has 
attained its present position. 

According to N. N. Basu the name of the town owes its 
origin to the fact that the Bauri or Bathuri tribe were the original inhabi¬ 
tants of this place and the name Baripada appears to be a corruption 
of Bauripada. But no Bauri is traceable now in the town. According 
to some the name is derived from the peculiar geographical location. 
Baripada literally means 'the land of water'. The town is surrounded 
on three sides by the rivers Burhabalanga, Chipat, Jarali and Sarali. 

Extensive ruins of a mud fort now known as Bag Samala Gada 
is traceable to the north-west of the presenttown. The major portion 
of this ruined fort is now covered with jungles. Near the fort is to 
be found the old temples of Ambika Devi which has recently been 
remodelled. At the time when the temple was built the place was 
probably in a flourishing condition. A small portion of the jungle 
has of late been cleared and houses in ruins are visible here and 
there. These relics clearly show that the place was once thickly 
populated. There is very little doubt that the main fort was built by 
the Bhanja rajas who subsequently moved to this place and settled 
here permanently. 

Besides the ruined fort, there is an old temple which is popularly 
known as the temple of Bada Jagannath. It was built by raja 
Baidyanath Bhanja after the style of Kakharua Baidyanath temple 
of Mantri. It is made of laterite stone with ornamental carvings. 
Within the enclosure and adjoining the boundary wall of the temple 
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small rooms are to be found all round lying apart from each other. 
They are dedicated to various gods and goddesses whose images 
are enshrined therein. In a small room within the temple enclosure 
is to be found an image of Lokeshwar Bodhisattva (locally called 
Anantadeva) with four hands. It is an object of beauty and is made 
of black chlorite. The existence of this image indicates Buddhistic 
influence. 

Among the other prominent temples in the town are the temples 
of Sri Radhamohan, Sri Banthia Jagannath and Sri Chaitanya. 

Baripada has been the capital of Mayurbhanj ex-state from the 
beginning of the 19th century A. D. The palace of the Maharaja is 
the biggest building in the town. The temple of Khichakeswari, the 
presiding deity of the Raj-family is situated inside the palace 
building. This is believed to be the goddess of Khiching which was 
enshrined when the capital was established here. Besides Khicha¬ 
keswari temple, there is another temple of Lakshmi-Narayan Jeu 
which shows that the royal family was devoted to Vaishnavism as 
well as to Saktism. In the Durbar hall within the palace all Durbars 
used to be held during the ex-state administration. The swimming 
pool was fitted with rare fixtures and appliances and is said to be 
the first of its kind in Orissa. It is no longer used as a swimming 
pool, but holds the M. P. C. College library. There are three 
courtyards in the palace. The Durbar hall is on the first floor of the 
first courtyard where the royal court was taking place during the 
Durbar administration. The second courtyard contains the temple of 
Khichakeswari, the Maharaja's office, the audience hall, and a big 
pendal on which was performed the famous Chhau dance. In the 
third courtyard stands the Lakshmi-Narayan temple and the big 
hall which separates the Ranihansapur (queen's apartment) covering 
a very large area and extending up to the bank of the river 
Buihabalanga. This building now holds the Maharaja Puma 
Chandra College for which purpose the Government of Orissa 
purchased the palace from the ex-ruler. 

Next in importance among the building is the Belgaria palace 
which was meant during the Durbar administration to accommodate 
royal guests. It is a big picturesque building situated on a small 
hillock with a commanding view of the country. 

The various educational institutions located in this town include 
college. High English schools, convent schools, Sanskrit Tol, Guru- 
Training school and a few Middle and Primary schools. 

About a hundred yards away from the Maharaja Krushna Chandra 
High English School, are the headquarters of the district administration 
housing almost all the government offices and courts. In the main 
collectorate building there is a beautiful hall styled as Assembly Hall 
which housed the Legislative Assembly of the ex-state. 
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To the extreme south of the town is the Ranibag situated on the 
bank of the river Burhabalanga. It is a nice garden with fruit and 
flower trees. It also shelters the monumant of the late queen 
Maharani Lakshmi Kumari, wife of Maharaja Sriram Chandra Bhanja 
Deo. In the garden there were toy railway lines over an area of about 
three acres where petrol driven engines hauled the toy train. It 
also once sheltered birds and animals of interest. 

Very near the town flows the spring called Baruni at the source 
of which is the temple of Lord Siva. The famous festival of Sivaratri 
is observed here with due pomp every year when thousands of people 
congregate. 

In front of the railway station is the circuit house called Vishram 
Bhavan. It is a double-storied building with 12 suites of rooms. 
Adjacent to it stands the inspection bungalow of the Works Department. 

The library known as Sriram Chandra Pathagar is located in the 
heart of the town. It contains a good number of rare books. A 
part of the building houses a museum of archaeological finds. 

Car festival, Dasahara, Udaparba are the prominent festivals 
observed in the town. The popular Chhau dance is the most notable 
dance of the district as well as of the town. During Durbar days the 
annual performance of Chhau was being presented inside the palace 
for three days before Chaitra Sankranti roughly from 11th April to 
13th April of every year. There are nearly twelve Chhau parties in 
the district of which the Uttar Sahi and the Dakshin Sahi parties of 
the town are most prominent. They have won several prizes in the 
national and international festivals. 

The town has a municipality established since 1905. The town 
has the modern amenities like electricity and protected water- 
supply. 

Apart of the above facilities, there are commercial banks, co¬ 
operative banks, film houses, hotels, post and telegraph office. 
Tourist office and telephone exchange. 

Population of the town in 1981 was 40,313. 

BELQHAR 

Belghar is situated at a height of more than 2000 feet (609.6 
metres) above the sea-level in Baligurha Tahsil of Phulabani district. 
It is connected by a fair-weather road and is 40 km. via Matrugan 
to Tumudibandh which is a Community Development Block 
headquarters. The place is full of picturesque scenery with 
mountains, forests and wild animals. It is the homeland of 
Kutia Kandhas who are considered to be the descendants 
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of the primitive inhabitants of the area. Some scholars 
including anthropologists and sociologists used to visit this area to 
study the conditions and behaviour of the Kutia Kandhas. The 
Usabali valley near the village Usabali is one of the rare beauty spots 
in the hills of this area. 

The village contains an Ashram school, a dispensary. Forest 
Range Office, police-station, co-operative societies. Forest rest 
shed and Revenue rest shed. 

Population of Belghar in 1981 was 707 persons. 

BELPAHARH 

Belpaharh in Brajarajnagar police-station of Sambalpur district 
is a place of industrial importance, famous for the refractory plant 
set up by the Tata Iron and Steel, Co. This refractory plant is one of 
India's biggest and most modern plants. The company has an air¬ 
strip here. Belpaharh has also a railway station on the Bombay- 
Howrah section of the South-Eastern Railway. 

The place contains hospital. High English school, rest shed and 
guest house of the refractory plant. 

A weekly market sits here on every Saturday. 

BHANJANAGAR 

Bhanjanagar, situated in lat. 20°56'N., and long. 84°37' E., is a 
subdivisional headquarters town in Ganjam district. It is well commu¬ 
nicated by road with Brahmapur, the principal town of the 
district and with Bhubaneshwar, the state capital. The climate is 
salubrious but during March, April, and May the heat is excessive 
and the nights are oppressive. During the rest of the year the weather 
is cool and pleasant. The place was named in 1837 as Russellkonda 
(Russell's Hill) after Russell, the Special Commissioner in Ganjam. 
The name of the town has been changed to Bhanjanagar a few years 
back after the name of the great Bhanja dynasty which ruled over the 
area for a pretty long time. The great Oriya poet (Kavisamrat Upendra 
Bhanja) was born at Kulladagarh (or simply Kullada), a village 8 km. 
away from the town, which was once the capital of the Bhanja rulers. 
Goddess Byaghradevi of Kullada is the istadevi (family deity) of 
Ghumusar Bhanjas and is highly revered by the people of the area. 
The river Luharkhandi flows past the town and is spanned by a 
masonry bridge. A reservoir constructed on this river about 3.2 km. 
away from the town provides a pleasing naturai scenery. The water 
is used for drinking purpose and for irrigation of land. Green vege¬ 
tables are grown locally in abundance. Bhanjanagar is one of the 
few priviledged places in the state where a Community Development 
Block was inaugurated on the 2nd October, 1952 (the initial stage). 
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There are Government offices. High English schools, college, 
inspection bungalows, commercial banks, film house, hospital, 
Community Development Block, post and telegraph office and 
telephone exchange. The civic affairs of the place are managed by a 
Notified Area Council. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 15,324 persons. 

Near Bhanjanagar the village Baragan is situated at a distance 
of 8 km. At the centre of the village the Dakshineswar Siva temple 
with its corner shrines is situated within a spacious compound. 
The pattern of the temple recalls the style of Panchayatana temples 
in Orissa. The corner temples are enshrined with Sivalingas. The 
main temple displays characteristic features of the Parasurameswar 
temple of Bhubaneshwar dated to the 7th century A. D. The bada 
of this temple though displays triratha plan, its gandi shows 
distinct elements of a Pancharatha pattern with the kanika pagas 
divided into five bhumis. The recessed chase between the kanika and 
the anuratha is filled with decorative motifs. The first three bhumi 
divisions of the centre facet are decorated with superimposed 
vajramastaka motifs. Ganesh, Kartikeya and Parvati images are installed 
in rahapaga niches as parsvadevatas. The lintel over the entrance 
door leading to the sanctum contains eight planets instead of nine 
planets found in the later temples of Orissa. 

The interior of jagamohan preserves images of a couchant 
bull, Siva-Parvati and Kartikeya. 

At about 7 km. north of Bhanjanagar is located Gopinathpur 
which is regarded as one of the residential sites of Bhanja kings of 
Ghumusar. The fort is in complete ruins. From its debris well 
carved sculptures are found by the local people. The village 
contains a few temples of mediaeval period and scholars are 
identifying this place as Kulladagarh of the Bhanjas. 

The old Gumagarh also known as Ghumusargarh is situated 
at a distance of about 3 km. from Kullada. In this place is found 
the big temple of Vasudeva in the middle, the temple of Vamadeva 
in the north and the temple of Jagannath in the west. From an 
Oriya inscription of the Vasudeva temple, it is learnt that Lakshman 
Bhanja was responsible for the construction of this temple in the 
Saka year 1704 corresponding to 1783 A. D. 

The village Nayakparha is situated at hardly 13 km. from 
Bhanjanagar and contains an ancient temple and a good number 
of Brahminical images datable to the iQth - 11th centuries. 
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BHIMAKAND 

Bhimakand is a petty village with a population of 180 persons 
in Kaniha police-station of Talcher town on the right bank of the 
Brahmani. After crossing a jungle of shrubs from the road one 
comes across a sand rock, which is about 1-6 km. away from the 
Brahmani. Paddy fields adjoin the rock on its north and west. 
On the northern side of the rock is carved on natural rock in situ a 
massive image of Vishnu in sleeping posture. The image sleeps 
on its right side and hence its two right hands are not carved. The 
image is 41 feet 6 inches (about 1265 cm.) in length. The 
measurement from right shoulder to the left one is eight feet (244 cm). 
From the chin upwards the head measures 4 feet 6 inches (137 cm). 
The left hands from elbows to finger tips are around 12 feet 
(365 cm.) in length. Legs from knee to foot are 11 feet (335 cm.) 
long. Each foot measures 4 feet and 4 inches (178 cm.). The 
left hands of the image hold two of the four ayudhas of Vishnu, 
the chakra and the gada. The Chakra or discus is 4 feet (122 cm.) 
in diameter and the Gada is 5 feet (152 cm.) in length. The waist 
on its exposed side measures 6 feet (183 cm.). To the eye, different 
limbs appear proportionate to one another and the image looks 
beautiful. In spite of the hugeness of the image, one finds a 
natural softness of execution. The age of its execution, deduced 
from the style of sculpture, is said to be 8th or 9th century A. D. 
Carving out an image of its hugeness is no doubt a bold conception 
on the part of the sculptors. Another sleeping image of Vishnu 
of bigger dimension is found at Sarang near Talcher, on the rocky 
bed of Brahmani river. 

Population of Bhimakand in 1981 was 180 persons. 

BHIMKUND 

Bhimkund in Mayurbhanj district is a large and deep pool in 
the river Baitarani. It is situated in the vicinity of Booring village 
in Thakurmunda police-station. A new road from Kendujiani on 
the 24th kilometre of Karanjia -Thakurmunda Road has been laid 
out by the Government to Booring. The legend goes that Bhima, 
the second Pandava of the Mahabharata fame used to take his 
bath here in this pool when the Pandavas lived in disguise in 
Biratnagar, the present Kaptipada. Here the Baitarani flows 
through a gorge in steps forming a series of picturesque rapids 
until it settles down in the pool called Bhimkund. At one place 
the gorge is hardly four feet wide in winter. Here the Baitarani 
disappears underground to reappear at the Bhimkund pool. In 
the flood of 1927 the top rock of the tunnel was blown off and 
the present gorge appeared. Bhimkund is encircled by precipi¬ 
tous stone walls. During Makar festival in mid-January about 
a thousand people gather here from various parts of the district 
and from Kendujhar district to take holy bath in the sacred pool. 
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BHUBANESHWAR 

Bhubaneshwar (20°15' N. latitude and 85°50’ E. longitude) 
is famous not because it is the new capital of the state of Orissa, 
but because of its historical and religious importance scanning 
centuries. The municipality has two distinct divisions, viz,, the Old 
Town and the New Capital. The Old Town is characterised by 
mixed land-use which is a usual phenomenon with all ancient towns 
and cities of India. It contains splendid specimens of Kalingan archi¬ 
tecture spanning some fourteen hundred years of history, depicting 
the grace, the joy and the rhythm of life in all its wondrous variety. 
The New Capital, the foundation of which was laid in 1948, was 
started with a portion of a reserved forest as nucleus. It has now 
become a city which has been built expending crores of rupees. 
This part is a planned administrative town with broad avenues, 
self-contained residential units, modern buildings and intitutions. 
Thus Bhubaneshwar offers an opportunity to behold centuries-old 
art and architecture, side by side modern architecture on massive 
buildings and institutions. 

It is not known when and how human efforts were first at work 
to give a start to this centre of civilisation. Extensive ruins repre¬ 
senting an ancient city are, however, found at Sisupalgarh about 
2'5 km. to the south-east of Bhubaneshwar and about five kilo¬ 
metres from the famous rock edicts of Asoka at Dhauli hill which take 
the origin of the city back to the fourth century B. C. The famous 
Kalinga War that changed the mind of Asoka took place on the bank 
of the river Daya, six kilometres from Bhubaneshwar. The next 
landmark in the history of Bhubaneshwar is provided by the monu¬ 
ments of the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri hills, situated on the 
western side of the place, particularly by the famous Hatigumpha 
inscription of Kharavela engraved in one of the caves there. The 
date of Kharavela is fixed in the middle of the first century B. C. He 
conquered many countries, gave them a good administration and 
played a prominent part in religious and cultural activities. It is 
understood from the Hatigumpha inscription that the Kumari hill 
was a centre of Jaina activities where honoured and reputed re¬ 
cluses, Yatis, hermits and sages hailed from different directions. 

During the long period intervening between the end of the 
Kharavela's dynasty and the end of British imperialism, Orissa had 
undergone many political vicissitudes. But Bhubaneshwar has 
been continuing as an important religious centre and in 1948 it 
came into prominence as the state headquarters. 

The site for the New Capital was selected after careful consi¬ 
deration. A plan for the New Capital was prepared in 1948 by 
Dr. Otto H. Koenigeberger. On his recommendation the design of 
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the New Capital is based on the system of neighbourhood units 
which means a group of houses, large enough to afford the major 
amenities of urban life like schools, dispensaries, shopping-centres, parks, 
entertainment, public libraries, etc., but at the same time small enough 
to keep all these amenities in short distances, so that the main ad* 
vantage of rural life can be preserved. Moreover, to avoid bore¬ 
dom and uniformity the neighbourhood units are designed indivi- 
duaily with the object of giving it a distinct character. 

Among the notable buildings in the New Capital are the Raj 
Bhavan, the Orissa Secretariat, the Orissa Legislative Assembly, the 
Orissa State Museum, the multi-storied Heads of the Departments, 
the Reserve Bank of India, the Industrial Promotion and Investment 
Corporation Ltd., the Industrial Development and In'rastructure 
Corporation Ltd., the Orissa State Housing Board, the Nirman Saudha, 
the Rabindra Mandap, the Soochana Bhavan, the Utkal Sangeet 
Mahavidyalaya, the Orissa State Archives, the Central Market 
Building, the Vani Vihar, the University of Agriculture and Techno¬ 
logy, the Office of the Post Master-General, the Accountant-General 
Office and the Gandhi Bhavan meant for the Orissa State Library. 
The Orissa State Museum is worth visiting for its sculptural treasures. 

Bhubaneshwar has assumed the importance as an institutional 
town where important centres of learning and research are located. 
The existence of Vani Vihar (Utkal University Campus), University 
of Agriculture and Technology, Regional College of Education, 
Sainik School, Regional Research Laboratory, Institute of Physics, 
Institute of Industrial Management, State Institute of Education, 
the Eastern Regional Language Institute, Regional Research Insti¬ 
tute (Ayurveda), Tribal Research Bureau, State Forensic Laboratory, 
Administrative Training School, Tribal and Oriental Training Centre, 
Account's Training School, Co-operative Training College, Orissa 
Engineering College, Homeopathy College and various kinds of 
schools and colleges imparting general education attract scholars from 
both inside and outside the country. The libraries at Vani Vihar, the 
Orissa State Museum, the Orissa State Archives, Orissa University of 
Agriculture and Technology and the Orissa Secretariat are having a 
good collection of books, records, references and documents. Besides, 
there are four public libraries, namely, the Vivekananda Public 
Library, organised by the Ramakrisna Math and Mission; the 
library of State Information Bureau; the Orissa State Library; Bidya- 
bhavan Library, Kedarnath Smruti Pratisthan and the Children's Library 
located in the Children's Park in Unit VI. Indira Gandhi Park,Chandra- 
sekhar Planetarium and National Science Centre are worth visiting. 

There are film houses, auditoriums, clubs and reading rooms, 
picnic spots, hospitals and dispensaries, post offices, telegraph office, 
telephone exchange, fire-station, police-stations, Dharmasalas, tourist 
bangalows, traveller's lodges, circuit house, inspection bungalows, 
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dormitories. State Guest House and many high ciass restaurants 
and hotels. Among the notable Voluntary Social Service Organi¬ 
sations mention may be made of the Rotary Club, the Lions Club, 
the Nilachakra, the Red-Cross Health Home and the Ramakrishna 
Mission. 

Temples 

There are numerous temples in the Old Town built from the 
6th century A. D. to the 15th century A. D. Many of these are 
covered from top to bottom with exquisite relief carvings with deli¬ 
cate floral and geometric designs, figures of gods and godlings, 
nymphs and dryads of the woods, and couples in amorous embrace. 
A brief description of a few of the most famous temples is given 
below: 

The Mukteswara temple is one of the most beautiful temples 
of India and has been described as a dream realised in sandstone. 
Elegantly decorated from top to bottom, it stands within a gracefully 
laid-out low compound wall with a beautiful torana in front. Apart 
from its beautiful sculptures that eloquently speak of the sense of 
proportion and perspective of the sculptures and their extraordinary 
skill, the temple also reveals some notable features both in archi¬ 
tecture and in the attributes of the cult images, which with some 
or no modifications came to be the standard of all the other impor¬ 
tant temples that followed it. The builder of the Mukteswara 
borrowed certain features from the early architectural tradition but 
also introduced new architectural designs, new art motifs and new 
conceptions about the iconography of the cult images. The abrupt 
changes in the early forms of the cult images, in the architectural 
designs and even in the minute details of the sculptural represen¬ 
tations indicate that the builder of the Mukteswara was the har¬ 
binger of a new culture. The date of the temple is assigned some¬ 
where between 800 A. D., and 1060 A- D. 

The superb temple of Rajarani bears certain architectural features 
rare in their occurrence in the other temples at Bhubaneshwar. Any 
section of the temple is a replica of the whole temple. In spite of 
such features which seem to lend it a somewhat exotic appearance 
the temple has a distinct relation with the evolution of the Orissan 
temple form. The figures are so beautiful that stealing still goes on. 
About the time of the last Govinda Dwadashi a head was broken 
and stolen. During last few years another head has been stolen. 
The figure of a damsel playing with a bat and a ball had its head a 
few years ago. Now it is without one. All this is happening in 
spite of watchmen being appointed. Its magnificent sculptures 
are unparalleled in the history of^plastic art in Orissa, and they are more 
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akin to the Mukteswara, the Brahmeswara and the Lingaraj, than 
to any other. Hence, it is apparent that its chronological position 
lies somewhere about the dates of these temples. 

What strikes the visitor at the first sight is the cluster of minia¬ 
ture rekhas around the gandi. The temple is noted for the well 
preserved dik-palas, all on the corner projections of the projections 
of the lower jangha. Clad in diaphanous drapery they stand on 
lotuses, with their mounts below. The celebrity of the Rajarani 
temple is also to a large extent due to the tall and slender sophisti¬ 
cated nayikas carved in high relief and depicted in various roles and 
moods. 

The next dated famous temple is the Brahmeswara, erected 
about 1060 A. D., by Kolavati Devi, mother of the Somavamsi king 
Uddyota Keshari in the eighteenth year of his reign. The Brahme¬ 
swara temple supplies some well-marked features and characteristics 
that became distinctive of the Orissan temple typo in the later ages. 
The Orissan temple form as one sees in the Brahmeswara and so 
grandly exemplified in the majestic Lingaraj, is certainly the result 
of a long process of evolution through centuries. This is the second 
temple at Bhubaneshwar with internal embellishments in the jaga- 
mohan, the first being the Mukteswara. 

The temple of Lingaraj is the most notable temple not only of 
Bhubaneshwar, but also of Orissa; and according to expert opi¬ 
nions is also one of the best archaeological monuments of the East. 
Rising to a height of about 180 feet (54.8640 metres) and dominating 
the entire landscape within an area of about fifteen kilometres this 
great temple represents the quintessence of the Kalinga type of 
architecture and the culminating result of the architectural activities 
at Bhubaneshwar. It stands in the midst of a number of smaller 
temples within a spacious compound of laterite measuring 520 feet 
(158.4960 metres) in length and 465 feet (141.7320 metres) in 
breadth and having gates on the east, north and south. So much 
has been said about its architectural features that very little remains 
to be said. Prof. R. D. Banerji records from his personal observation 
that the sanctuary is a hollow pyramid composed of several superim¬ 
posed chambers, the access to which is obtained by a staircase 
built through the thickness of the wall. Barring this peculiarity, the 
sanctuary is otherwise a Pancha-Ratha deal having close architectural 
affinities with the Brahmeswara temple. The temple was built 
during the Somavamsi period in the 11th century A. D. 

The Lingaraj temple is a combination of four structures all in 
the same axial alignment, viz., deal, Jagamohan, natamandir and 
bhogamandap, the last two being subsequent additions. The 
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grandeur of the temple lies in its towering gandi. The effect of its 
great height is accentuated by the deeply incised curved vertical 
lines which soar upwards to its top. The ponderous amalaka is 
supported by dopichha lions at corners and four-armed seated 
figures, one each above the raha. The jagamohan closely follows 
the deul in decorative details. The pidhas are arranged in two tiers, 
each crowned by a lion above a bho-motif. The vertical sides of all 
the nine pidhas of the lower tier are relieved with friezes consisting 
of processions of infantry, cavalry, elephants, etc. Both the Nata- 
rnandir and the Bhogamandap are open halls and the former has 
a flat roof. The images of Ganesh, Kartikeya, and Parvati appear 
respectively in the western, eastern and northern niches of the 
sanctuary. The life size images of the parsvadevatas are all chlorite. 
The fine scroll work to decorate the garments of the deities and the 
magnificent backgrounds against which these deities appear, indi¬ 
cate a supreme artistic taste and the zenith of the decorative art of 
the period. 

The Magheswara (1195 A. D.) and the Ananta Basudava 
(1278 A. D.) temples were built definitely during the Gaiiga period. 
The Megheswara, the earliest of the Ganga temples at Bhubaneshwar, 
shows the beginning of a Sapta-Ratha plan, and as time passed 
on, it came to be the established rule with the Ganga monuments. 
The accumulated experiences of the past in the emple-building 
were utilised to build strong and compact edifices skilfully. During 
this period in all the important structures, the frontal adjunct con 
sisted of three chambers known as the Jagamohan (audience hall), 
the Natamandir (dancing hall) and the Bhogamandap (offering 
hall). The iron beams which b gan to be used in the preceding 
pe iod, now came to be us d regularly, because of the increase of 
projections and their further subdivisions. Another new featurs 
introduced was the bahana-stambha set up in front of the shrines. 

After the Gangas, the glorious period of temple-buliding acti¬ 
vities in Orissa was over. But the spirit lingered on during the 
Suryavamsi supremacy which also witnessed the erection of some 
notable temples in Orissa. The temple of Kapileswara appears to 
be the last notable monument to be built at Bhubaneshwar. It is 
situated on the bank of the Gangua about 1.6 km. to the south of the 
Lingaraj temple. It has a three-chambered frontal complex, but 
the late date of the temple is more evident from its cult images. 

After the fall of the Suryavamsi dynasty art and architecture 
languished on account of the lack of royal patronage. However, 
repairing and remodelling of old temples continues to be a regular 
process in Bhubaneshwar, 
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Religious shrines in the New Capital area 

In the New Capital area several miniature temples have been 
constructed at different places. Among these temples there are 
several Saiva, Sakta and Vaishnava temples built in stone or brick 
in Orissan style with cement plasters on it. Most of these temples 
are devoid of architectural skill, designs and decoratives. They 
are mainly constructed to meet the social and religious needs of the 
people, such as, daily worship, marriage ceremony, sacred-thread 
ceremony, Janmast'ami, Sabitri Vrata, Siva Ratri, Dola Jatra, 
etc. All these temples are built through public charity and donations. 

Besides, those Hindu religious shrines, there are two mosques, 
two churches, one Guru Dwara, one Buddha Vihar and one Jaina 
temple in the New Capital area. 

The mosque for Sunni sect was constructed in 1959 in Bhauma 
Nagar on the western side of the Sachivalaya Marga. The Sunni 
Muslims usual y congregate here for general prayer on every Friday 
and their festival days There is a Madrasa attached to the mosque. 
Another mosque for Ahmediya group of Muslims has been constru¬ 
cted in Bhauma Nagar just behind the other mosque. 

The foundation stone of the Protestant church, called the 
Union Church, was laid on the I7th December, i960 It is 
located in Bhauma Nagar near the mosque. It is under the 
charge of a Pastor. In this church all the Christians of Piotestant 
denominations can be members. On every Sunday and ecclesiasti¬ 
cal days people of the Christian community congregate here for 
prayer and for celebrating the festivals. The Roman Catholic 
church, called the Saint Vincent De Paul Church, was established 
in December 1968, at Satya Nagar. A Parish Priest is in charge 
of this church. The office of the Archbishop is located in the 
premises. On every Sunday and ecclesiastical days the Roman 
Catholics assemble here to pray and to observe their festivals. 
The membership of this church is about three hundred. 

There is one Guru Dwara of Sikhs. It was establish td in 1960 
in Kharavela Nagar. The holy book of the Sikhs "Guru Granth 
Sahib" is worshipped here. 

An area has been earmarked in Unit 9 on the eastern side 
of the Sachivalaya Marg for the construction of a Buddha Vihar. 
It is allotted to the Mahabodhi Society of India. The Holy Bodhi 
tree has been planted here and a cement platform has been con¬ 
structed around it. 

Next to temples, the objects most deserving of notice in Bhu¬ 
baneshwar are its tanks in the Old Town area. 
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The biggest is the Bindusagar tank. The size of this tank is 1,300 
feet (396-2400 metres) x700 feet (213 3600 metres) and the depth 
of the tank is 10feet (3 0480 metres). It is embanked with stone 
forming magnificent flights of steps, in the centre is an island 
100'(33 5280 metres)x110'(33-5280 metres) protected by stone 
revetment, with a small temple in its north-east corner. Before the 
temple there is a terrace with an artificial fountain in the centre. 
The tank is fed by one or more natural fountains at the bottom. 
Around the tank there are some big and small temples. Pilgrims 
as well as local residents bathe in it. It is believed to 
contain nectar, wine, holy butter and all that is most delectable. 
The religious merit of the water is lauded in the highest terms in the 
Padma Parana, the Brahmanda Parana, the Siva Parana, the 
Brahma Parana, the KapUa Samhita and the Ekamra Parana. The 
Ekamra Chandrika gives the details of ceremonies to be observed 
in this tank, including sraddha and tarpana. 


In addition there are many other tanks in the names of Sahasra- 
linga tank, Kotitirtheswara tank, Kaptleswar tank, Brahmakunda, 
Kedar-Gouri Kunda, Mukteswar Kunda, Bhima Kunda, Asoka Jhara, 
Papanasini Kunda, Sukhmeswar Kunda, Megheswara Kunda, etc. 


Mathas 

In course of time several Mathas, Ashrams and branches of 
certain reputed Mathas of India were established in Bhubaneshwar. 
The Kapali Matha is one of the oldest Mathas situated to the north¬ 
west of the Lingaraj temple. A mutilated inscription of the reign 
of Kapilendradeva has been found here containing the name of the 
Ranasurya Mahasenapati. The Matha is now in a dilapidated 
condition. The Arkhita Das Matha is another old Matha situated 
near Khandagiri and Udayagiri. This Matha is also now in a dila¬ 
pidated condition. Among the existing well-known Mathas, a 
branch of the Ramakrishna Matha and Mission at Bhubaneshwar 
established in 1919 by Swami Brahmananda Maharaj, the first 
President of the organisation, is well-known. The Matha is located 
in a central place of the city. The first floor of the building was 
completed in 1923 and was inaugurated by Swami Shivanandaji 
Maharaj. The organisation is maintaining a charitable dispensary, 
a Middle English school, an Upper Primary school, a public 
library and a reading room. The Tri-Dandi Goudiya Matha of 
Achintya Veda-Veda ( aggi) 6 © 9 | ) sect was established in 

Bhubaneshwar in 1924 in the mouza Kapileswar. The images of 
Radha-Krushna are being worshipped here. The Kathia Matha of 
Nimbarka sect was established in 1935 in Kapileswar moaza. 
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The Jagannath Matha, a branch of the Sunar Gauranga Matha 
at Puri, was established in 1941 in the Old Town, The Sadabhuja 
Gauranga Matha of Keshab Bharati sect was established in 1949 
in Sri Rama Nagar. Besides, there are a few other Mathas, e.g., 
Sivatirtha Matha, the Sadabarta Matha and the Bharati Matha 
located in the Old Town area. 


After 1949, a few Mathas and Ashrams were established in 
the New Capital area, notable among them being the Aurobindo 
Bhavan in Kharavela Nagar. the BrahmakumaH Prajapati Mandir 
and the Baya Baba Matha in Unit IX (Flat) area, the Arya Samaj 
Bhavan in Sahid Nagar and the Satsang Ashram near Vani 
Vihar, the Bahai Bhavan in Unit 8 and ISKCON (International 
Society for Krushna Consciousness) Matha in Nayapaili. The 
Aurobindo Bhavan is a branch of the Aurobindo Ashram of Pondi¬ 
cherry. The Baya Baba Matha was established in August 1972 
by Shri Kalpataru Seva Sangha Society, founded by Namacharya 
Srimad Sachinandan Das alias Shri Baya Baba. Bhakti-yoga is 
practised here through Namasankirtan. Round the clock, the 
chanting of the namesof Radha-Krushna is carried on by the devotees 
at the Akhanda Nama Mandap. This organisation has constructed 
beautiful temples of Radha-Krushna, Chandrasekhar and Anna¬ 
purna inside the Matha premises. 

brahmapur 

Brahmapur situated on lat. 19° 20'N. and long.84° 50' E., 
is the chief town of Ganjam district. The town is connected by 
rail and road. It is one of the busiest railway stations on the main 
line of the South-Eastern Railway. The National Highway No. 5 
runs through the town. An air strip with a concrete runway has 
been constructed in Rangeilunda mouza about 8 km. where small 
air crafts can land safely. The name of the town is said to have 
derived after the name of Lord Brahmeswar whose temple is situated 
at Lathi about 4 km. from the town. After the deadly outbreak 
of fever in Ganjam town in 1815, the Collector's office was shifted 
to Bhahmapur in 1816. In 1836 it was shifted to Chhatrapur. 
The main reason attributed for abandoning Brahmapur seems to 
have been that it was the property and residence of Mohuri Zamindari. 


The town stands on a rocky lodge 23 774 metres above the 
mean level of the sea and in direct line is 11 kilometres distant 
from the sea. It has a bracing and healthy climate. From November 
to February the weather is very pleasant, the sky being clear. 
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and the atmosphere cool, with heavy dews at night. The thermometre 
at this season ranges between 50° and 80° fahrenhit. The 
most trying months in the year are April, May and September, the 
two former on account of the excessive heat, and the latter by 
reason of the sultry air, which is frequently broken by copious falls 
of rain. 

Pata Brahmapur popularly known as Puruna Brahmapur (Old 
Brahmapur) is the principal commercial centre where the chief 
merchants of the town reside. It serves as a wholesale market 
for the entire Ganjam district and the neighbouring districts. The 
market is well supplied with the ordinary necessaries of life as 
well as the luxurious items of modern living. During the colder 
months of the year winter vegetables are available in plenty. 
Flowers of different hue and fragrance are sold in the market round 
the year. The chief indigenous industry is the weaving of tussar 
silk famous as Brahmapur Pata, which is manufactured into gold 
and silver embroidered turbans, dresses and other articles of 
wearing apparel. These are of excellent quality. The common 
cotton clothes are also woven. The artisans of Brahmapur are 
as a rule, a very indifferent set of workmen, and take out little 
pride in their work. 

The Thakurani Jatra is the most important festival of the 
place celebrated with pomp and splendour for a period of about 
one month. In an interval of two years the festival is celebrated 
by the Desa Beheras who are the custodians of goddess Thakurani. 
Each day the consecrated kalasas headed by seven women visit 
different sections of the town in a big procession. People with 
great reverence offer puja during their visits. During the last 
15 days of the festival the town takes a festive look with colourful 
decorations, dances, Jatra parties, sweet-meat stalls, etc. Giant 
images of different gods, goddesses and mythological figures are 
displayed in decorated pendals. The most popular dances exhi¬ 
bited during the Jatra are Bagha Nacha (tiger dance), Kela-Keluni 
dance, Sakhi Nacha, Sabara-Saburini dance and Kapalika dance. 
Prahalad Natak, Radha-Krishna Leela and,Bharata Leela are performed 
in open theatres at night by different Jatra parties. 

The main temples located are the temples dedicated to 
Thakurani, Jagannath,. Nilakantheswar, Satyanarayan and Santosi Ma. 


The Berhampur University (Bhanja Vihar) is situated in a 
salubrious and calm atmosphere adjacent to the town in 
Rangeilunda mouza. 
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The place has many educational institutions and offices of 
the Central Government, State Government and numerous corpo¬ 
rations, besides being the headquarters of the Revenue Divisional 
Commissioner, South nn Division. The M.K. C. G. Medical College, 
the Homeopathy College and the Engineering School are the 
few big technical institutions located here. There are 22 High 
English schools (16 for boys, 5 for girls and one for blinds), 11 
colleges, inspection bungalows, Tourist office, telephone exchange 
with STD facility, post and telegraph office, commercial banks, 
guest houses, luxurious hotels, lodging houses, parks, reading rooms, 
public libraries, churches, mosques, stadium, townhall, film houses, 
and low-power T. V. relay centre. 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
established in 1867 which is one of the oldest municipality in 
the state and did many commendable works in the field of 
education, sanitation and health. 

Population of the place in the Census of 1981 was 1,62,550 
persons. 

Near Brahmapur, at a distance of 10 km. south-west, the 
village Panchama is situated. The place is sanctified due to the 
worship of Ganesh from the days of Gajapati Purusottamdeva. 
The Gajapati kings used to offer their astute reverence 
to this deity during their military campaigns to south. 
Orissa had a great tradition of Panchadevata worship in the past 
and this particular Ganesh image preserves that great tradition 
of Ganapatya worship. 


brajarajnagar 

Brajarajnagar in Sambalpur district is an industrial town 
situated on the Howrah-Bombay line of the South Eastern Railway. 
The place has its importance for the Orient Paper Mills started 
in 1939, This is the first paper mill set up in Orissa. 


The municipal administration of the town is managed by a 
Notified Area Council. The lb river Colliery, Rampur-Himgir 
Colliery and Orient Colliery are located here. 
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There are two High English schools (including one for girls), 
police-station, commercial barrks, hospital, veterinary stockman 
centre, inspection bungalow, post and telegraph office, telephone 
exchange and film house. A weekly market sits here on Sunday. 


Population of the place in 1981 Census was 54,023 persons. 


BOUDH 

Boudh, in Phulabani district, is the headquarters of the subdivi¬ 
sion of the same name. It is situated in 20°50'N. and 84°23'E. 
on the right bank of river Mahanadi. It was the headquarters of 
the ex-state of Boudh previous to its merger with Orissa in 1948. 


The place was called Boudh, possibly due to the existence of 
a colossal image of Buddha originally enshrined in a vihar built of 
bricks near the confluence of the river Saluki and the Mahanadi 
during the time of the Bhanjas who ruled over the area as feudatories 
of Bhaumakaras. This image is at present situated near the ex¬ 
ruler's palace and is now a protected monument of the Orissa State 
Archaeology, Bhubaneshwar, who have built a masonry structure 
over the image. The image of Buddha in bhumisparsa mudra is 
seated on a lotus pedestal. Two heavenly damsels holding garlands 
of flower are seen hovering in the aerial region. This image plays 
a significant role in the religious life of the people of the district who 
on all auspicious occasions worshipped the deity as Budharaja. 


The debris around the Buddha image were cleared during the 
Durbar administration. During the clearance operation the stone 
pavement of the Vihar was discovered along with several bronze 
statues of Buddhist pantheon. Of the bronze statues, the two identi¬ 
fied with Maitreya and Sankhanath Lokeshwar are noteworthy 
from iconographic point of view. 


The town contains several ancient temples of which the most 
important are the Nabagraha temple, built of red sandstone, very 
profusely carved, and probably dating from the 9th century A. D., 
and the three magnificient temples of Siva (Paschima Somanath, 
Bhubaneshwar and Dhabaleswar) with beautifully and elaborately 
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carved interiors within the compound of Rameswar temple. All 
the temples with their rich texture and curved surfaces are strikingly 
noteworthy. Each of these temples stands by itself on a raised 
platform and each consists of a cell and an attached portico. The 
minute recessess and angularities produce a charming effect of light 
and shade and confer an appearance of greater height from the con¬ 
tinued clusters of vertical lines than they really possess. The temple 
dedicated to god Rameswar has been plastered with lime mortar 
for which it is not possible to examine the architectural details. But 
the front appartment of this temple and the area close to the nor¬ 
thern compound wall are replete with broken images. They include 
Sivalingas, Saktipithas, Amalakasilas, bull, Nataraj, Brahma, Naba- 
graha slab, etc. Some of them are firmly fixed by cement and 
others kept loosely resting on the compound wall. Besides these 
important ancient monuments in the town, there are two other temples 
dedicated to Lord Jagannath—^the one standing on the bank of the 
river Mahanadi on the old pilgrims route and the other near the 
palace. The palace of the ex-ruler of Boudh is a picturesque and 
handsome building commanding a fine view of the Mahanadi. 

Boudh is a big business centre of the district. Handloom 
weaving is the prime household industry here. The town is well 
connected by all-weather road with the state and district head* 
quarters and with Balangir in Balangir district. At a distance of 
about 13 km. from Boudh near the village Talabahal is situated a 
cave called Naik Pada Gumpha. The internal dimension of the cave 
is spacious enough to accommodate a number of people at a time. 
The door opening is spacious enough to allow a person to enter 
into the cell comfortably. Of late, a local mendicant has made it 
his place for habitation. Goddess Maheswari in shape of a sharp 
sword is worshipped in a thatched shed of the village. In Narsingha- 
pur town of Cuttack district goddess Prabala is also worshipped 
similarly. A piece of sharp pointed chlorite stone is placed in front 
of the shed and worshipped as Khambeswari. She is the guardian 
of the entrance of the Maheswari shrine. 


Besides some government offices at Boudh, there is a High 
English school, a press. Government tannery, hospital. Primary Health 
Centre, Maternity and Child Welfare Centre, sub-jail, inspection 
bungalow, police-station, commercial banks, and co-operative 
banks. The civic affairs of the town are managed by a Notified 
Area Council. 


Population of the town in 1981 was 12,589 persons. 
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BUGUDA 

Buguda is a small town in Ghumiisar subdivision of Ganjam 
district. It is connected by road with the important places of the 
district and with the state capital, Bhubaneshwar via-Nayagarh in 
Puri district. The place is famous for Biranchinarayan temple with 
exquisite wood carvings and wall paintings. The wood carvings 
are noticed on the ceiling of the mandap and the jambs of the en¬ 
trance door-way and scenes from the epic Ramayana are painted 
on the outer walls of the main shrine. The temple was built by 
king Srikara Bhanja who ascended the throne of Ghumusar in 1790 
A. D. The image of Biranchinarayan, a form of Sun-god, has been 
installed by the king Srikara Bhanja in this temple. This image 
was recovered from the ruins of Malati hill near Asika in Ganjam 
district. 

Paintings based mostly on the themes of Ramayana are executed 
on the plastered surface of the outer walls of main temple. The 
conspicuous subjects are the scenes of marriage ceremony of Sita, 
killing of Bali, Saptatalabheda, hunting Mayamiriga, stealing Sita, 
construction of Setubandha, fighting between Rama and Ravan, 
and fighting of Lakshman with Indrajit, the son of Ravan. In one 
place the entire complex of Jagannath temple at Puri has been 
painted. Besides, the royal processions, jungle scenes, mountains, 
caverns, birds, animals, trees, demons, human figures, bulls in various 
poses and musical concerts have been painted with remarkable 
skill and maturity. The artists throughout the paintings maintained 
Orissan style and technique prevalent during that period They 
profusely applied vegetable and mineral colours of white, black, red, 
blue, red-ochre and buff. The costumes and ornaments of the 
figures are typical Orissan in design. The lines are very neat and 
sharp but at several places faded due to lack of maintenance. 
Repeated white-wash of the walls have also disfigured many of 
the paintings and spoiled by electric wiring that runs across the 
faces of the divine personages. 

Praise can be spared for the superbly carved timber wall of the 
sanctum and its wooden floor carved with centuries old tradition 
depicting numerous divine images (26 panels on the door wings 
alone), door guardians (Dvarapalas) under the fancy pillars, floral 
ornaments including numerous lotus flowers, geese, flying celestial 
musicians (Vidyadharas), peacocks, parrots, elephants, lions, etc. 
The entire panorama of Krishna Leela can be seen through the wooden 
beams and rafters. Mounted war horses, Rahumukhas, Gajisimha 
and Nayikas are carved irt various poses at angular points and lower 
ends of rafters and beams. The roof of this Mandap is covered 
by large sheets of copper. 
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The Jagannath temple stands at the other end of the main road 
facing the shrine of Biranchinarayan and was built in such a manner 
that a devotee could see the arati performed in both the shrines 
simultaneously. 

About 5 km. from the town is situated the famous Budhakhola 
mountain amidst beautiful natural scenery. It is a favourite spot 
for picnickers and tourists. At the top of the mountain there are 
five temples dedicated to Pancha Mahadeva (five Siva lingas) out 
of which two are in dilapidated condition. Every year on the days 
of Kartika Purnima and Sivaratri people congregate here in large 
numbers to worship Lord Siva. A flight of steps has been cons¬ 
tructed up to the temple through the donations of the local people. 
From the upper most of the mountain a stream with crystal clear 
cool water flows continuously forming at the end a big waterfall near 
the temple. 

Many Buddhist stone images are lying scattered near the water¬ 
fall. It is a great sport to take bath in this waterfall. About 3 km. 
from the Siva temple in a circuitous way there is a cave called Siddha 
Gumpha where Buddhist monks are said to have meditated in good 
olden days. 

At Buguda there are High English schools, college, inspection 
bungalow, police-station, Sub-Registrar Office, Primary Health 
Centre, Community Development Block, post and telegraph office, 
commercial bank and Dharmashala. A weekly market sits here in 
every Thursday. The civic affairs of the town are managed by a 
Notified Area Council. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 8,706 persons. 

At a distance of 5 km. from Buguda in the village Kayima is 
situated the temple dedicated to Kubereswar Siva built in pancha- 
ratha design. The niches on the outer walls of the temple contain 
Parsvadevatas like Ganesh, Kartikeya and Parvati. An inscription 
in proto-Oriya character is noticed on the door jamb of the Jaga- 
mohan. Sculptures of an eight-armed Mahisamardini Durga, Nata- 
raj, Parvati, Ganesh and Bhairav are kept in front of the Jagamohan. 

BURLA 

Fourteen kilometres to the south-west of Sambalpur town 
the township of Burla in Sambalpur district was developed in course 
of construction of the Hirakud Dam. It is called Burla after the 
name of a small neighbouring village. It started as a temporary 
colony of the engineers and officers engaged in the work of cons¬ 
truction of Hirakud dam. Even at present, Burla is mainly a town 
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of Government offices and the officials, the percentage of locai popu¬ 
lation being very small. The main offices are those of the Hirakud 
division of the Irrigation Department and of the State Electricity 
Board. The office of the Burla Construction Division of the Works 
Department has been shifted from Hirakud to Burla because of the 
construction of Sambalpur University campus which was undertaken 
close to this town. The Veer Surendra Sai Medical College, managed 
by the Government of Orissa, and the University College of Engi¬ 
neering managed by the Sambalpur University, occupy major portion 
of the township. Burla has three beautiful rest houses. The best 
one is the Ashoka Nivas, picturesquely located at the foot of the 
Jawahar Minar of the Hirakud Dam, and the next best, named as 
the First Class Rest House, is located close to the Medical College. 
These two rest houses are under the control of the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment. The third rest house is under the control of the State Elec¬ 
tricity Board, Orissa. 

The power channel flowing from the Hirakud Dam divide 
Burla into two parts which are linked by a small and beautiful bridge. 
There is a bazar catering to the needs of the people. 

There are High English school, police-station, telephone ex¬ 
change, post and telegraph office, veterinary dispensary, commer¬ 
cial bank, and a hospital attached to the Medical College. The 
civic affairs of the town are managed by a Notified Area Council. 

Population of the town in 1981 Census was 24,691. 

CHAKAPAD 

Chakapad is a village in G. Udayagiri Tahsil of Baligurha 
subdivision in Phulabani district. It is connected with Tikabali by 
a fair-weather road. The distance is 19 km. from Chakapad to 
Tikabali which is an important trade centre of the district. It is 
believed that Chakapad, a derivative of Chakrapada, is ^ named 
after the building of a structure for the safe presentation of the three 
deities—Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra—during Muslim 
onslaughts on the Jagannath temple at Puri. The viilage is 
famous for the temple dedicated to Lord Birupaksha situated 
at an elevation of about 800 ft. from the sea-level. Near the temple 
is the river Brutunga flowing down via Takara to river Mahanadi. 
The river originates from a place near Bastingia. The place is 
enchanting with silvan beauty. The Siva Linga and the temple 
seems to be leaning to the southward direction. So also the trees 
in the vicinity of the temple. People attach great importance to 
this phenomenon. Two more shrines dedicated to Anandeswar 
and Jogeswar have been constructed recently. 
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Lord Birupaksha' (Siva Linga) is the presiding deity of the 
area and is worshipped both by the Adivasi and the non-Adivasi 
people. A big fair on the Sivaratri day is held here with great cere¬ 
mony. Large number of people also gather hero on the day of 
Kartika Purnima (full-moon day in the month of Kartika, i.e., October- 
November). 

There is a post office. Community Development Block, 
commercial bank. Office of the Revenue Inspector, Sanskrit Tol 
and Revenue Rest-shed. There is a Primary Health Centre at 
Brahmapad which is 5 km. from Chakapad. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 1,134 

CHANDANESWAR 

Chandaneswar is situated in Bhograi police-station of 
Baleshwar subdivision of Baleshwar district. It is 88 km. from 
Baleshwar by road. Bus communication is available from 
Baleshwar and Jaleshwar. The nearest railhead is Jaleshwar. 
It is also 8 km. from Digha in West Bengal and can be approached by 
jeep. Situated amidst a beautiful natural setting, the virgin beach 
Chandaneswar is a place of attraction for the visitors. One can 
observe with wonder the glistering glory of the beach at sun-rise 
and sun-set. On the tranquil beach stands the shrine of Lord 
Chandaneswar. 

The Chandaneswar Mahadeva temple was built in Gaudiya 
style with a series of dome-shaped chambers. The zamindar of 
Panchetgarh took initiative and built the present shrine through the 
financial assistance of the local people. This deity is widely revered 
not only by the local people but also by the devotees of the neigh¬ 
bouring villages of West Bengal. During the later half of the cfya/tra 
month (March-April) large number of devotees flock to this place 
to become bhoktas. They observe serious penance for the whole 
period with the hope of getting children and for curing from chronic 
diseases. A large Mela is held here annually during this period. 

There is a Revenue Rest-shed and a tourist bungalow. 
chandikhol 

Chandikhol valley of the Mahavinayak hill is situated in Cuttack 
district at a distance of about 6 5 km. from the Dhanmandal railway 
station on the South-Eastern Railway. It is 40 km. from Cuttack, 
a principal city of the state situated on the left of the National 
Highway No. 5. 
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The Mahavinayak hill is famous in Orissa on account of the 
existence of an old temple of Vinayak (Ganesh) on its slopes which 
is regarded as the first of the panchadevatas ( five deities). The 
main significance of the place is a large piece of rock, known as the 
God Mahavinayak, over vJhich the modern temple has been rebuilt. 
The rock is over 12 feet in circumference, oval at the top, and has 
three faces in front. The middle face bears a head and trunk of an 
elephant, the right face is revered as a representation of Siva and a 
knot over the left face represents the bound-up tresses of the Goddess 
Gouri. The image is accordingly worshipped as the union of Siva, 
Ganesh and Gouri. At a short distance of about 30 feet higher up 
from the temple originates a perennial spring, the flowing water of 
which fills the sacred kundas (pools) while running down the plain 
areas. A few steps above the waterfall are eight images of Siva 
called the Astalinga. The temple built by the Gajapati king Ananga> 
bhimadeva, the builder of famous Konarka temple, fell into ruins 
and in 1860 A. D., was partly restored by Vaidyanath Pandit, the 
ex-zamindar of Darpan estate. The Jagannath temple of the place 
has been rebuilt by the head of a Vaishnav Matha. 

Chandikhol has the charm of an ideal picnic spot on the lap of a 
thickly wooded hill. The shady trees, the gurgling perennial stream 
and the sprawling Ashram of Baba Bhairabananda draw many 
visitors and picnickers daily. There is a college and a Revenue 
Rest-shed. 

chandipur 

Chandipur is a village in Baieshwar subdivision of the district 
of the same name, situated in 21° 27' N. and 87° 2' E., on the 
seacoast about 14-5 km. east of Baieshwar town and 3.2 km. 
from the mouth of the Burhabalanga river. Taxis, tempos and 
buses ply regularly from Baieshwar to Chandipur. Formerly an 
isolated place containing only a few huts, it has come to prominence 
since 1986, when the Ordinance Proof Department opened a sea- 
range there. Since the railway has brought Baieshwar within 
easy reach of Calcutta, there has been an influx of visitors who come 
to enjoy the sea breezes at Chandipur. There is an excellent road 
from Baieshwar to Chandipur. 

There is a long level beach, and sea-bathing is possible owing 
to the absence of surf, but is spoilt by the extreme shallowness of the 
sea for a great distance out. This is one of the unique places where 
the sea water receeds to a distance of 7 km. from the seashore due 
to the shallowness of the sea. The open beach without water 
encourages the tourists to walk into the sea up to a distance of 
5 km. Surrounded by casuarina trees, Chandipur presents an excellent 
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and glamorous view to the tourists who can play with the waves 
pleasantly. Chandipur might easily develop into a fashionable sea¬ 
side resort for week-end visitors. Large quantities of excellent 
fishes are caught here which are exported mainly to Calcutta. Weekly 
twice, the market sits here on every Wednesday and Sunday. 

There are inspection bungalows of Works Department and 
Forest Department, post office, lodging houses, hotels, police-station, 
Pantha Nivas and a branch office of the State Bank of India. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 1,153. 

Balaramgadi is another village near Chandipur. The village 
formerly contained an English cloth factory. The village was destroyed 
by the cyclone of 1831. Since then it never regained its old pros¬ 
perity. 

Now it is growing as a major fishing centre for exporting sea 
fish to Calcutta. Number of power as well as country boats are 
engaged for fishing in the deep sea and tonnes of fishes are being 
sent through roadways and railways to different places. The Fishery 
Department of the Government of Orissa has established here a 
jetty, a cold storage and an ice-factory. A private cold storage 
-C£//77-ice-factory has also come up recently. 

Tourists can stay at Chandipur which is 2 km. away from 
Balaramgadi or in the recently built Kashmiri Hotel close to Fishery 
Department's ice-plant and can go into the deep sea by a power 
boat locally available. 

CHATIA 

Chatia in Cuttack district is located at a distance of 35 km. 
from Cuttack on the National Highway No. 5. It has achieved 
the distinction of a religious centre in recent years. Popularly known 
in Orissa as Chatiabata, it was the main centre of activity of a set 
of Oriya poets of the late mediaeval period. Their samadhis (tombs) 
have been constructed here in the shape of rekha temples. The 
trinity of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra in militant form on 
horseback have been installed on the samadhis of three leading 
sadhus of the place. The deities brandish sharp swords in their 
right hands. The famous Batabruksha {ficus benghaiensis) for 
which the place is popularly called Chatiabata is located near the 
temple of Balabhadra. The niches of the semi-circular mandapa 
built under the banyan tree are filled with figures of sages and 
panels depicting mythological stories made of lime mortar and painted 
in bright hues. A shrine for worship of Jagannath, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra has also been built in the premises. The deities 
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installed on the masonry pedestal of the main sanctum represent a 
marked departure from their traditional placements. Here Jagannath, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra are placed next to next instead of 
Subhadra's conventional seat in the middle. The enclosure is 
protected by high masonry walls. 

Amaravati Kataka is situated near Chatia overlooking the hill 
Dhania. On the eastern side of the hili the ruins of the famous fort 
built by Chodagangadeva are noticed. The fort was originally 
envisaged with four gateways on the four directions. A large 
sized image of gajasimha is lying on the main entrance of the eastern 
side. The ruined structure close to the main entrance was khajana- 
khana or the place for collection of revenue. The other heap of 
ruins is believed to be the residence of the paikas. Such type of 
structures were located on each corners of the fort. The royal 
house was located on the northern side. The wall of the fort was 
strongly built by huge blocks of laterite stone. It is said that the 
wall which surrounded the fort was demolished by the Public 
Works Department for the sake of the stone, which was used for the 
construction of the Orissa Trunk Road during the British period. 
From the size, shape and topography of the fort one can reasonably 
think that it was a military camp. Amaravati was one of the 
panchakatakas established by the king Chodagangadeva, the others 
being Jaipur Kataka, Chaudwar Kataka, Vara nasi Kataka and Chudanga 
Kataka strategically located to strengthen the military operations 
against the enemies. 

At a distance of 8 km. east of Chatia on the bank of the river 
Birupa is situated Ganeswarpur. It was a flourshing Brahminical 
centre as is evident from two highly ornate stone temples dedicated 
to Siva and Vishnu. The ruins of the Siva temple dedicated to Lord 
Tareshwar are seen at the centre of the village. Its compound wall 
though remains intact, the entrance door, the main temple and the 
jagamohan have been collapsed A thatched shed has been put 
up over the garbhagriha to protect the Siva Lingas from weathering 
actions. The wooden door panels fitted to the entrances of the main 
temple and the jagamohan display excellent artistic motifs. 

The Pancha Pandava group of temples dedicated to Lord Vishnu 
are located at the outskirt of the village with Jalauka hill as the back¬ 
drop. The main Vishnu shrine is in ruins. The outer walls of the 
main shrine are pancharatha in plan and are treated in the fashion of 
the corner shrine with niches for parsvadevatas. Within the shrine 
is a large standing image of Vishnu with four arms and a female figure 
on both sides holding a lotus. The Sudarsan chakra (wheel) that 
once crowned the sikhara is lying in the debris. In general contour. 
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effective disposition of different elements, graceful proportion and 
exquisite embellishments, the Pancha Pandava group of temples 
closely resemble the famous Mukteswar temple of Bhubaneshwar. 

CHHATRAPUR 

Chhatrapur is of importance as the headquarters of the chief civil 
officer (District Collector and Magistrate) of Ganjam district, it 
lies on the National Highway No. 5 and is 14 km. distant from Brahma- 
pur. The South-Eastern Railway passes through the town. It was a 
watering station for the rail engines. The former name of the place 
was Sitarampalli. 

The situation of Chhatrapur is very beautiful. It stands overlook¬ 
ing the sea about 60 feet above sea-level, and the casuorina trees along 
the sea-coast worth a long journey for pleasure, it is a healthy and 
relaxing place. 

After the deadly outbreak of fever in Ganjam in 1815, the Collec¬ 
tor's office was shifted to Brahmapur and functioned from 1816 to 
1835. In 1831, Eden, the then Collector, seems to have taken up 
his residence at Chhatrapur, and in 1835 a sum of Rs. 5,000 was 
sanctioned by Government for the erection of a cutcherry and public 
offices for the Collector. The sole reason assigned for abandoning 
Brahmapur seems to have been that it was the property and residence 
of Mohuri zamindari. 

Recently the place has also come to prominence for the produc¬ 
tion of zircon, monazite, hitox slliminite from sea sands at Aryapalll 
about 6 km. from the town by the Indian Rare Earth Ltd., which is 
being shipped from the recently constructed port of Gopalpur. 

The chief government offices located are the Coliectorate, 
District Police Office, Subdivisional Office, District Sub-Registrar, 
Superintendent of Excise, District Inspector of Schools, District Treasury, 
Subdivisional Judicial Magistrate and Block Development Officer. 
Besides, there are High English schools, college, inspection bungalow 
circuit house, hospitals, police-station, post and telegraph office, 
telephone exchange. A weekly market sits here on every Thursday. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a Notified Area 
Council. 

CHILIKA LAKE 

The Chilika is a shallow sheet of water covering in autumn an 
area of 450 sq, miles on the east coast of Orissa, it shrinks to 
about 300 sq. miles in summer. It was at one time a part of the sea 

* 1 sq. mile=5?. 5899 sq. ktn. 
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and got separated by a bar of sand thrown up by the north-moving 
ocean currents. In the north where the Daya river meets the lake, 
it is so shallow that it is difficult for boats with 3 feet draught to navigate. 
In the south the lake may at places be 28 feet deep. 

The water of the northern half is fresh from August to December 
on account of the flood waters of the rivers coming into the lake, and 
salty from January to July on account of the salt water from the sea 
pushed into the lake by tides and strong winds from the sea. The 
water of the southern half is brackish to fresh throughout the year as 
you go from north to south. 

Large numbers of equatic life die in the northern half and deposit 
in the lake. Fresh-water insects die when the water becomes salty 
and salt-water insects die when the water becomes fresh. Perhaps 
after a million year these organic deposits will form a small oil bed. 

From about the middle line to the south, enormous rocks jutting 
out of the water relieve the monotony of the vast expanse of water. 
Most of them are barren. 

The scenery of the lake has different aspects in different seasons 
and varies from north to south. In winter if you stand on the southern 
slope of the National Highway after going over the crest of the hill, 
the blue waters and the hills under the blue sky give the impression 
of Swish scenery. If you row across from Rambha in Ganjam 
district to Breakfast Island, it might have in the past held a miniature 
Castle of Chillon. Thousands of birds roosting on Bird Island make 
the landscape white like marble rocks. The Deer Island was forested 
and contained herds of deer. Wicked men and weak Government 
have destroyed both the deer and the forest and left it desolate. 

The Nal-ban (reed forest) in the north is like an enormous raft 
overgrown with tall weeds. It is an ideal spot for duck shooting parties 
in winter. 

One of the rocky islands has the name Kalijai which commemorates 
a tragedy enacted in the past. Kalijai was newly wed and was 
being taken by boat across the lake to her husband who lived in the 
Parikud-Malud Islands in the eastern shore towards the sea. A 
sudden storm which is common in the lake in spring dashed the boat 
against a rock. Everybody was saved except the bride. Since then 
her ghost is said to haunt the island. There is a temple on the rock 
which is visited by pilgrims with offerings and is a picnic spot. 


1 faat=0.3048 metre 
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The Chilika is an ideal place for aquatic biological research. 
There are immense varieties of weeds which include Agar-agar. There 
are immense varieties of insects and fishes. Amphibians like snakes 
and frogs are many. Bird life can be a study by itself. There is great 
demand for its crabs which is a delicacy for Oriyas and Bengalees. 

Chilika played an important role in the history of Orissa. When 
the British invaded Orissa from the south in 1803, Fateh Muhammad 
met them on the shores on the Chilika, led them by the eastern 
route. They reached Puri without any resistance. Fateh Muhammad 
got as his reward a freehold of the entire region called Malud and 
Parikud. 

In 1792 when Snodgrass was the Collector of Ganjam under 
the East India Company, he took the records of famine relief to the 
Breakfast Island in the Chilika where he had a harlot. He reported 
that his boat sank in a storm and the records were lost. Snodgrass 
was later dismissed. 

The Chilika is economically very important. One-third of 
Calcutta's fish supply goes from the Chilika. The annual catch reaches 
90,000 maunds* of which about 1/5th are prawns. Among the Chilika 
fish the most delicious are Bhekti and Khanga, Before Burma fell 
into Japanese during the Second World War, large quantities of 
Golden Prawn used to be exported to Burma. It is a small prawn 
which was caught in large numbers in special traps set on the eastern 
shore of the lake. It was cooked in straw huts on the sand ridges 
separating tha sea from the lake. When the shells are removed the 
prawn dried, it has a golden aspect. Hence the name Golden Prawn. 
Crabs and oysters are also found in the lake in large quantities. 
A number of ice-factory and cold storage have been built at 
Balugan and other places close to the lake Chilika for refrigeration 
of prawns for export. 

Poet Radhanath Rai wrote the 'Chilika', a Kavya in Oriya, in 1890. 
It has already become an epic in Oriya literature. In addition to 
being poetry, it is a masterpiece of descriptive geography. 

Developrrient of the fisheries of the Chilika has become a pressing 
problem for the Government of Orissa as small and immature fish is 
being caught instead of being allowed to grow. There are two reasons 
for it. Chilika mouth with the sea is getting narrower and shallower. 
The canal between the Chilika and the Rushikulya river has been bunded 
up to take sea water to the salt pans of Huma in Ganjam district. 
Fish does not find a door-way into the lake. Government will have 
to solve the problem before Calcutta is starved of fish. 


• 1 maund=0.37 Quintal 
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Shikaris used to come to Chilika in large numbers in winter to 
shoot ducks. It has been declared to be a bird sanctuary where shoot¬ 
ing of birds has been made an offence. Many varieties of duck and 
geese, flamingoes, storks, indeed very large numbers and varieties of 
migratory birds, make the Chilika their winter resort. 

About 5 km. from Balugan on the National Highway No. 5 
is Barkul from where the scenic beauty of the Chilika can be better 
enjoyed. At Barkul there is an inspection bungalow of Works Depart¬ 
ment on the bank of the lake which has since been converted to a 
Panthanivas of the Orissa Tourism Development Corporation. At 
Rambha there is also a Panthanivas of the Orissa Tourism Development 
Corporation on the bank of the lake from where the beauty of lake 
Chilika can also be better enjoyed. 

A naval training centre has been established near Chilika. 
chipilima 

Chipilima is a village in Sambalpur district, situated on the right 
bank of the Mahanadi, 37 km. to the south of Sambalpur towri. 
It is mostly inhabited by the fishermen who were formerly earning their 
living by rowing boats from Sambalpur to different towns and villages 
down the river Mahanadi. The village deity Ghantlei is very popular 
in the neighbouring area. The devotees who come to worship^ her 
usually tie bells outside her shrine which make tinkling sound in the 
wind. 

Near Chipilima is the village Chaurpur on the right bank of the 
Mahanadi which is said to be the seat of Balaramdeva, the first Chauhan 
Raja of Sambalpur, before his coming to Sambalpur town. 

Chipilima was for sometime noted for the Kalyan Ashram founded 
by the late Dr. Janardan Pujari in 1944. The Ashram was shifted in 
1949 to Baunsara situated on the other side of the Mahanadi in con¬ 
sequence of the (Construction of the hydro-electric project near the 
village. 

Chipilima is well-known for the hydro-electric project which was 
inaugurated by the Government of Orissa on the 14th September, 1963. 
The total expenditure of the project was about Rs. 14 32 crores. A 
natural fall of about 80 feet (24 38 m. ) in height in the Mahanadi 
is made use for developing power. The State Live-stock Breeding 
Farm and an agricultural farm are located here. 

Population of the place according to 1981 Census was 2,536- 
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CUTTACK 

Cuttack, the former capital of Orissa, is situated in lat. 20° 29'N. 
and long. 85°50' E. The city of Cuttack stands at the apex of the 
delta of the Mahanadi, the great river of Orissa. The city extends 
from the Mahanadi on the north to the Kathjodi on the south and 
covers an area of about 59-57 square kilometres. The situation of 
Cuttack on a tongue of land near the bifurcation of the Mahanadi was 
in various ways fit for the capital of the country in bygone days. The 
geographical position of Cuttack at the bifurcation of a river is unique 
in India, as all big cities are generally situated at the junction of two 
rivers, called Pattana in Sanskrit. Its position is such that it served 
as the only narrow slip of the land route of the country and as such 
people coming from the north and the south or vice versa had no other 
alternative but to cross the Mahanadi and Kathjodi at Cuttack. The 
hill ranges situated to the west, and wide and deep rivers to the east 
of the city exclude all possibility of the alignment of the highway from 
the north to south and vice versa, and it seems that the Nandas and 
the Mauryas had to cross the Mahanadi at Cuttack and the same was 
traversed by Kharavela at the time of his Magadha campaign. 
The route of communication for the west or central India lay through 
the valley of the Mahanadi and terminated at Cuttack. 

In the north and south of Cuttack are situated respectively the 
sites of Chaudwar and Sarangagarh or Churangagarh where there are 
ruins of big forts. The fort of Chaudwar lies on the left bank of the 
Birupa, branch of the Mahanadi and that of Sarangagarh or Churanga- 
garh on the right bank of Kathjodi which branches off at Naraj 
where Mahanadi first emerges from its rocky bed to the alluvial plains. 

The word 'Cuttack' is anglicised from the Sanskrit word 'Kataka 
which signifies seven different meanings out of which the two noted 
below are applicable here. The first meaning is the 'military camp' 
and the second is the 'fort of capital or the seat of the Government'. 

The history of Cuttack is the history of Orissa from the early part 
of 13th century A, D., that is for a period of over 700 years during 
which period it was the capital of the country amidst many changes in 
the administration, viz., the Gangas, the Suryavamsis, the Bhois, the 
Chalukyas, the Afghans, the Mughals, the Marathas and the British. 
According to the inscription No. 256 of the South Indian Inscriptions, 
Vol. VI, dated saka era 1035 or 1113 A. D., Chodagangadeva had 
his capital at Varanasi, a place near Paralakhemundi in Ganjam district. 

It seems that Anangabhimadeva named his new capital as Abhinava 
Varanasi Kataka. The Nagari copper plate was issued by the king 
Anangabhimadeva in''1230 A, D., and it 'was issued from Abhinava 
Varanasi Kataka. So, the date of foundation of Abhinava Varanasi 
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Kataka may safely be assigned to prior to 1230 A. D. In course of 
time, Abhinava Varanasi Kataka in the 14th and 15th centuries A. D., 
was popular as Varanasi Kataka and the Muslim historians called it 
as Kataka-Benaras. In the 16th century A. D„ it was further shortened 
to simply Kataka of which the anglicised modern form is Cuttack. 

The picturesque appearance of Cuttack attracted the notice even 
of the Muslim historians, and the author of the Sair-ul-Mutakharin 
gives the following description of it : 

"The horizon is bounded by a forest of beautiful, lofty trees, 
that extend as far as the eye can reach, and line, the bottom and sides 
of a chain of high mountains that seem to reach the very sky; and 
this ■ beautiful prospect, with its triple circle of beauties, is enjoyed 
by the inhabitants the whole year round." 

The most important point of engineering skill is in the laying out 
of the city of Cuttack and its horse-shaped pattern of stone revetment 
which not only protects the city from the furies of floods of the rivers, 
the Mahanadi and the Kathjodi, but also from the defence point of 
view serves the purpose of rampart and the rivers as the ditches. In 
this work the Oriya engineers of the 13th century A. D., the Age of 
Konarka, have shown their best capacity as to how man could control 
nature for a humanitarian cause. It is simply a wonder that this 
revetment has resisted the action of nature for a period of over 750 
years. According to the traditional account recorded in the 
Madalapanji (Records inscribed in palm-leaves maintained in the 
Jagannath temple at Puri) the embankments were built by one Marakat 
Keshari in the saka era 889 or 967 A. D. But, as there is no corrobora¬ 
tion of this king from epigraphical sources, this tradition may not be 
genuine. We do not know how and when exactly this great work of 
engineering skill was executed as a protective measure of the ancient 
capital of Orissa. 

A tradition current in Orissa goes that one day the king Ananga- 
bhimadeva III while crossing the Mahanadi saw on its southern 
bank in the vicinity of the Biseshwar Siva situated in the village 
Barabati that a heron killed a hawk. The king was astonished 
at this unusual event and thought it as an auspicious place and 
laid the foundation of a 'Kataka' in the Barabati village. After 
building a palace and making it a 'Kataka' he called the place as 
Abhinava Varanasi Kataka and left Chaudwar Kataka, his former 
abode. This tradition is supported by his copper plate grants. 
He is also credited as the builder of some Jagannath temples 
in Orissa. The Chief among them was the temple of Purusottam 
built by him in Cuttack. The idol of Purusottam-Jagannath was 
made of stone. Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi reported that inside the 
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fort there was a stone idol which the infidels called Jagannath and 
to which they paid devotion. During the Mughal period the entire 
temple was razed to the ground by the iconoclastic Muslim 
army and its stones were used for building their monuments. The 
unique Lakshmi-Narayan image preserved in the Gangamandir 
temple premises, the Graha image recovered from the Collectorate 
premises during digging for the foundation of the building for the 
State Bank of India and the loose sculptures of Kubera, Varuna, 
Mandiracharini, etc., fixed to the inner compound wall of the 
Amareshwar Siva temple of Buxi Bazar appear to have positive 
connection with this Ganga edifice. They bear artistic designs 
and inconographic features of the Ganga period. 

Barabati fort witnessed the fortunes and falls of a long line 
of Ganga and Suryavamsi rulers. In 1361 A. D, Firoz Shah 
invaded this place and made its king captive. The last few kings 
of the Ganga dynasty were weak for which Orissa became the 
happy haunting ground of the invaders both from north and south. 
Kapilesvaradeva, otherwise known as Kapilendradeve, retrieved the 
lost fortune and prestige of the kingdom after occupying its capital 
and waging successful war expeditions succeeded in carving 
out an empire which extended from the Ganges in the north to 
Kaveri in the south. Purusottamadeva after the death of his father 
maintained the unity of this far-fiung empire. His son Prataparudra- 
deva lost most of his ancestral dominions and did not try to recover 
it. His successors were weak and Govinda Vidyadhar, the minister 
of Prataparudradeva managed to establish the Bhoi dynasty at 
this place after assasinating the sons of Prataparudradeva. The 
last Bhoi king Raghunath Chotaray was killed by his General, 
Mukundadeva of Chalukya lineage. He ruled from 1560 to 1568 
A. D., with his residence in the Barabati fort area. It was he 
who profusely added to the building and fortification of Barabati, 
In the Ain-i-Akbari it is described as a fine place consisting of 
nine courts. During the rule of the Muslims and the Marathas it 
continued to be the capital of Orissa. They added to the buildings 
of Barabati and strengthened its fortifications. William Bruton 
who visited the place with Ralph Cartwright in 1633 A. D., was 
very much impressed with the magnificence and pomp of the stately 
court. 

The British took possession of Barabati fort, the main seat 
of occupation of Orissa rulers, in October 1803. The fort, wMch 
for centuries was the residence of the ruling dynasties, became with 
the occupation of the British, the prison for confinement of several 
illustrious rulers of the land. In 1812 A. D., the Raja of Kujattga, 
in 1818 A. D., the Raja of Khordha and in 1819 A. D., the Raja of 
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Surguja with his fami'.y members were kept under strict surveillance 
in this fort. Then started the act of vandalism to destroy the fort. 
In 1828 by the suggestion of Peckcnhem, the then Commissioner, 
stones of the fort were used for repair of the revetments and public 
roads and oven sold to persons at a price of rupees five or six 
per hundred pieces of dressed stone. In 1829 the Lighthouse 
at the False Point and the Cantonment road of Cuttack were 
constructed with the stones of this fort. Toynbee observed in 
1873 that the fort was converted into "an unsightly series of earthen 
mounds and a wilderness of stone pits". Everything was lost 
except an earthen mound, the mosque of Fateh Khan Rahim, the 
gateway and the revetment of the road. The fort area now contains 
the Cuttack Club, residential quarters, government offices,’ play¬ 
ground, indoor stadium, old barracks and stables, and a modern 
built temple dedicated to goddess Gadachandi. On the western 
side of the fort stands the tomb of Bokhari Saheb, a Muslim saint. 
The tomb is a flat-roofed wooden structure of about 18'x15'and 
consists of two rooms, the rear one containing the grave. The 
moat which is under pisciculture measures about 100 feet wide and 
12 feet deep. The gateway consists of an arched opening of 
9 feet 3 inches broad and 16 feet high. A few years back eight 
largo sized cannons were recovered from a place close to the 
entrance gate of the fort and taken to the Orissa State Museum, 
Bhubaneshwar, for preservation and display. The Fateh Khan 
mosque has also undergone repairs by the Orissa State Archaeology, 
Bhubaneshwar. Close to the newly constructed Cuttack Club 
building foundations of magazme houses and arsenals could be 
traced. Parts of these fallen buildings have been remodelled for 
some other purposes. Some years back two sculptures were 
recovered from the moat during renovation for pisciculture. Of 
the two sculptures one depicts swinging of a couple seated on a 
jhula similar to the Jhulana ceremony observed for Radha-Krishna 
in many parts of Orissa. The figures are provided with rich decorative 
costumes and ornaments. The second piece is depicted with a 
scene of marching of the royal army consisting of elephant forces 
and infantry so'diers. Stylistically both the sculptures can be 
assigned to a date in Gajapati period which might have adorned 
a temple located in the vicinity of the fort. 

The premises of the Basuli Thakurani shrine of Baniasahi 
preserves many fragments which include nagfa and rjagr/r?/figures, 
ypkshayj'Wh raised hands, ama/akasi/as, lotus medallions, mounted 
lions, broken Saktipitha and many miniature Siva Lingas. An 
imgge of Lord Narayan, goddess Saraswati and two Buddhist 
icons are under worship at this place. The Buddhist Avolokitesvara 
image is worshipped by the people as Lord Brahma. Buddhist 
images seem to have been brought here from other places. The 
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figures of Amitabha seated on a double-petalled lotus pedestal in 
yogasana pose and the figure of Jatamukuta Lokesvara designed 
in standing pose on a lotus pedestal flanked by Tara and Hayagriba 
in demonic appearance are firmly planted to the ground on both 
sides of the masonry mandapa in front of the Soiapuama temple 
located in the Pilgrim Road. These are said to have been brought 
to this place by John Beams during his search for antiquities from 
the neighbourhood of Lalitagiri in Cuttack district. In the premises of 
Ravenshaw College a stone slab containing the figure of a royal 
figure in full military vigour is planted on a masonry pedestal. 
The piece was collected from Sisupalgarh near Bhubaneshwar, 
the state capital of Orissa, and displayed here since the Provincial 
Museum was located initially at the Ravenshaw College building. 
Originally Cuttack had a number of Hindu temples, the vestiges of 
which are seen in several small modern shrines cropped up in 
different areas of the city as objects of worship. The Nagari Copper 
Plate of Anangabhimadeva 111 records the construction of a temple 
for Lord Purusottam at this place. Poet Sarala Das refers to the 
Biseshwar temple on the bank of the Mahanadi at Varanasi Kataka, 
but on its site we now see a much renovated temple called 
Gadagadesvar Mahadev. Of the later Hindu temples mention 
may be made of the Amareshwar temple of Buxi Bazar, Ganga- 
mandir temple of Kazi Bazar, Raghunath Jue temple and Jagannath 
temple of Telenga Bazar, Lakshmi-Narayan temple of Mansingh- 
patna, Landa temple near the District Judge Court and Paresvara 
Siva temple of Paresvara Sahi. Besides, there are numerous small 
shrines dedicated to different gods and goddesses of Hindu 
pantheon scattered throughout the city. The most important 
shrine among these is the Chandi Mandir. The city also contains 
several important mathas, viz., the Mastaram Matha. Rasabehari 
Matha, Tulsipur Matha, Gopaiji Matha, Bangalisahi Matha, Ananda- 
Gopai Matha, Jagannath Matha, Chaitanya Matha, Nala Matha, 
Sangati Matha, Chaudhury Matha, Gurukhetra Ashram and Radha- 
Krushna Matha, and Narasinghnath Matha. Besides, there are 
several Puja Mandapas, the notable being the Chaudhury Bazar 
Mandap where Goddess Durga is worshipped in a Chandi Medha 
with much pomp and splendour during the Dasahara festival. The 
other notable festivals of the place are Raja, Kartik Purnima when 
the famous Bali Jatra is observed. Kali Puja and Dola Purnima. 

The city contains three Jaina shrines located at Chaudhury 
Bazar, Jaunliapati and Alamchand Bazar. The Jaina temple of 
Chaudhury Bazar displays all the major features of an Orissan 
temple. Situated within a spacious compound its main temple 
was built in rekha order and the Jagamohan in p/dha style, a 
common feature in the later temples of Orissa. The pedestal at 
the centre of the sanctum contains a number of Jaina divinities 
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made of stone, marble and brass. The marble idols of the temple 
represent figures of Santinath, Parsvanath and Chandraprava. 
The brass icons represent the images of Risabhanath, Ajitanath, 
Santinath and Parsvanath. A Jaina Risabhanath figure datable 
to the 11th century A. D., has been fixed to a niche of the Jagannath 
temple at Dolamundai. It was recovered from a tank of the 
near-by area during the time of renovation. 

The city for a pretty long time was the seat of administration 
of the Muslim rulers of Orissa. During that period the Muslim 
monuments were built for use of Muslim adherents and the Nawabs. 
The Lalbag palace was constructed in 1633 A. D. Inside the Lalbag 
lies the tomb of the saint Shah Mansur stretching from east to west 
instead of north to south. The Juma Masjid of Balu Bazar bears 
the characteristic features of a congregated prayer hall. This mos¬ 
que built by Nawab Ekram Khan in 1689 A. D., was dedicated to the 
Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb's daughter Shahzada Begum. The 
Diwan Bazar mosque built in 1666 A. D., is another monument of 
beauty and grandeur of the place. The Qadam-i-Rasool enclosed 
on all sides by high stone walls is the main burial ground of the Mus¬ 
lims of the place. It contained among others the grave of Mahamud 
Taqui Khan, the Deputy Nazim of Orissa, who died in 1735 A, D. 
Qadam-i-Rasool is a monument of great importance built by Shuja- 
ud-din Khan. The mosque inside Qadam-i-Rasool corresponds 
in design to the Ujjala Khan mosque at Mahammadia Bazar and 
the Shabi Masjid of the Barabati fort area. Among other Muslim 
monuments of Cuttack mention may be made of Punjee Shah and 
Fateh Mahamud mosque of Oriya Bazar, Bukhari Sahib of Barabati 
fort, Malangh Shah of Buxi Bazar, Mastan Shah of the Cantonment 
road and Sadar Khan mosque of Shaikh Bazar. 

The city contains many cemeteries and cremation grounds. 
Notable among these are Sati Chaura, Gora Kabar, Kaliaboda and 
Khannagar. Sati Chaura contains the tombs of many illustrious 
sons of Orissa. 

During the British period three churches were constructed, one 
for Roman Catholics, another belonging to the Church of England 
and a third to the Baptist Mission for the conduct of their prayer 
and other religious performances. Besides, there are few churches 
at Sutahat and Petin Sahi. 

Cuttack is famous for silver filigree work and horn work. It 
is one of the chief commercial centres of the state where transactions 
to the tune of crores of rupees are done everyday. It is well provided 
with means of communication. The National Highway No. 5 passes 
through the city. There is also a railway station of the South-Eastern 
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Railway. Cuttack is not only the headquarters of the district of the 
same name but also of Revenue Divisional Commissioner, Central 
Division, Orissa, Board of Revenue; High Court; Director General 
of Police; Commissioner of Commercial Taxes; Directorate of Indus¬ 
tries; Directorate of Fisheries; Directorate of Veterinary and Animal 
Husbandry; Directorate of Printing, Stationery and Publiction; Tourist 
office and Divisional Headquarters of the Life Insurance Corporation 
of India and offices of General insurance Companies. Sriram Chandra 
Bhanj Medical College, the Orissa Engineering School, Ravenshaw 
College, Sailabala Mahila College and Radhanath Training College are 
the premier educational institutions of the state. Besides, there are 
numerous colleges. High English schools. Convent school. Central 
school, Stewart school, training institutes, libraries and reading rooms. 
The Rice Research Institute is a leading centre in its field in the 
country. The Barabati Stadium and the Jawaharlal Nehru Indoor 
Stadium, the premier sport centres of the state, are in this city. The 
Gopabandhu Park, Deer Park and the Gourisankar Park are the three good 
parks of the city. Some of the leading Oriya daily newspapers and 
journals are published from here. There are good printing presses and 
block-making centres. The T. V. Station and the All India Radio Station 
including the Vividhabharati Centre are located here. The city also 
contains circuit house, inspection bungalows, Panthanivas, 
Dharmasalas, Mathas, commercial banks, hospitali, nursing homes, 
film houses, luxurious hotels, bars, fly-over, post and telegraph offices, 
police-stations, telephone exchange with STD facility on 
national and international circuit, and several big commercial 
establishments. There is also an Industrial Estate here at Madhupatna. 

The civic affairs of the city are managed by a municipality which 
is one of the oldest institutions of the state being constituted in 
1876. Population of Cuttack city in the Census of 1981 was 
2,69,950 persons 

Jagatpur, on the left bank of the river Mehanadi near Cuttack 
is one of the big Industrial Estates of Orissa. It contains numerous 
industries of different categories and sizes. It occupies an area of 
6-55 sq. km. with a population of 5,280 persons in the Census of 
1981. The place also contains a Siva temple of a pancharatha 
rekha order with a Jagamohan in pidha order. Wifhin the sanctum 
a Siva Linga with its Saktipitha is under worship. 

Chaudwar is situated on the north bank of the Birupa river, a 
branch of the Mahanadi, opposite the Cuttack city. The place was 
famous under the Somavamsi rule when Janmejaya Mahabhava- 
Qupta occupied this area. It was also one of the five Katakas built 
by Chodagangadeva. Chaudwar seems to have originally a number 
of temples of which some structural and sculptural remains are 
extant. The monument known as Baddhi or Paravadi represents 
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a round and raised pillared hall with seven pillars of laterite in situ. 
Some scholars think it to ba the site of royal residence. The door 
jambs, the Navagraha slab, the image of Gajalakshmi on tlie door 
sill and the images of Chanda and Prachanda with Ganga and 
Yamuna at the base of the door jambs of Kapilesvar Siva temple 
indicate that an earlier temple belonging to the Ganga period stood 
here. The parsvadevatas which have been reinstalled in the modern 
structure also indicate the iconographic peculiarities o' the Ganga 
period. The temple dedicated to Vaidesvar, inside a matha, preserves 
a few fragmentary sculptures datable to the Somavamsi period. 
The Uttaresvar temple is in a fair state of preservation. 

Late Rama Prasad Chanda and Late Paramananda Acharya 
noticed several Buddhist sculptures at this place. Some of these 
are missing and some have adorned the galleries of leading museums 
of the country. The bronze marks of Buddha images which were 
reported from this place by P. Acharya are no more traceable except 
the one removed to the Indian Museum at Calcutta. Among other 
Buddhist sculptures of the place mention may be made of Pragyna 
Paramita image now missing bui tha photograph of it was published 
in the book "Buddhism in Orissa" by Late Dr. Nabin Kumar Sahu. 
In the Vaishnavite temple located here remarkable images of Khadi- 
ravani Tara and Vajravarahi were noticed by late R. P. Chanda which 
are no more available. The Avolokitesvar image of chlorite-schist 
preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is a two-armcd figure 
sitting in lalita pose on a double-petalied lotus pedestal. A hillock 
known as Indrani Pahar contains ruins of three caves. A number 
of Buddhist, Jaina and Brahminical statues in badly damaged con¬ 
dition have been collected from the near-by areas by the local people 
and kept in the premises of a Siva temple within the Sevasadan 
area. The garden in front of the Sevasadan is also decorated with 
several fragmentary sculptures. Scholars attribute these sculp¬ 
tures to the Somavamsi and the Ganga periods. 

After the independence of India, Chaudwar became the centre 
of industrial growih in O.issa. The Orissa Textile Mih Ltd., started 
production in 1949. The Kalinga Tubes (now closed) and theTilagur 
Paper Mill Ltd., were establishtd in 1955 and 1960 respectively. During 

the Third Five-Year Pian period a tile factory was establ.shsd in 1966 
by the Industrial Development Corporation Ltd., Orissa, which has 
since been closed. Besides, there are several small industrial units 
functioning in the Industrial Estate. 

The town contains a hospital, a college. High English schools, 
inspection bungalow, post and leleg aph office, telephone exchange, 
film house, commercial bank, clubs, hotels and a daily market. The 
civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality. Popu- 
latkxi of the place in the Census of 1981 was 32,144 persons. 
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Chudangagarh otherwise called as Sarangagarh by the Muslim 
and British historians is located near the Baranga railway station 
and 8 km. south-west of Cuttack city on a fair-waather road. 
Like Barabati fort this fort also played significant role in the medieval 
history of Orissa. It acted as a second line of defence being situated 
strategically in a dense forest surrounded by lofty mountains and 
natural barriers. 

Chodagangadeva selected this site and built the fort for effec¬ 
tive safeguard of his vast empire. Remains of fort walls, stepped 
wells, dilapidated temples, tanks with stone revetments, granary 
house, watch-towers and dressed stones are abundantly noticed 
within the fortified area. Some of the tanks are called Padma 
Pokhari, Routagadia, Gangua Pokhari, Bada Pokhari, Sana 
Pokhari, Hatigadhua Pokhari, Bhai-Bohu Dedhasura Pokhari and 
Ranigadhua Pokhari. The deities Sarangei, Kanaka Durga, Barabhai 
Khanduala and Jenamani are located in tha fort area. A ruined 
palace containing sixteen rooms called Solapura Uasa is located 
inside the fort. The granary of the fort is indicated at a place called 
Chaula Ghara Banka. 

Chudangagarh is now a protected monument of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, New Delhi. 

DAMANJODI 

Damanjodi in Koraput district is situated 14 km. from Semili- 
guda. Recently the place has come to limelight with the establishment 
of an alumina plant. At a distance of 14 km. from Damanjodi 
is situated the Panchpatmali bauxite deposit. The Panchpatmali 
deposit is a high level lateritic bauxite deposit which occurs as a 
capping over the plateau top. It has been formed by residual wea¬ 
thering of parent rock Khondalite of Eastern Ghat series. The 
Panchpatmali deposit is the largest single capping bauxite deposit 
in the world comparable in size only to two other large deposits, 
i. e., Boke in South Guinea and Weipa in South Australia. It is 
estimated to contain a reserve of 317 million tonnes of bauxite ore. 

As a major step towards exploiting this vast bauxite deposit, 
the Government of India in January 1981, established in public 
sector the National Aluminium Company Ltd. (NALCO) with its 
registered office at Bhubaneshwar. The foundation stone of the 
project was laid on the 29th March, 1981 at Damanjodi by the then 
Prime Minister Smt. Indira Gandhi to produce 218,000 tonnes of 
aluminium metal and 800,000 tonnes of alumina. This Aluminium 
Complex is one of the world's biggest integrated projects starting 
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from mining of bauxite to the production of aluminium ingots and 
downstream facilities. The NALCO integrated project has five 
main segments, viz., 

1. A fully mechanised bauxite mine of Panchpatmali hill 
top with an annual capacity of producing 2-4 million tonnes. 

2. An Alumina Refinery at Damanjodi, 14 km. from the mine 
to extract 800,000 tonnes of alumina annually with unique features 
for achieving high efficiency level in production and raw materials 
consumption. 

3. The most modern Aluminium Smelter with high efficiency 
level in energy at Anugul in Dhenkanal district of Orissa to produce 
218,000 tonnes of aluminium per year, 

4. A 600 megawatt Captive Power Plant at Anugul to supply 
power to the Aluminium Smelter. 

5. Port facilities at Visakhapatnam in Andhra Pradesh for 
exporting 375,000 tonnes of alumina per year and importing 146,000 
tonnes of caustic soda lye per year. 

The National Aluminium Company has secured one of the 
most cost-effective and up-to-date process technology for making 
aluminium from Aluminium Pechinery (AP) of France, The AP 
also provides know-how, basic engineering and assistance during 
trial runs and commissioning of various plants and installations. 
Many of these technological and engineering features are being 
implemented for the first time not only in India but also in the world. 

The excellent metallurgical characteristics of NALCO's bauxite, 
atmospheric digestion system of alumina production and the latest 
smelter technology have equipped NALCO to produce metal of 
very high quality comparable to the best available in the world. The 
NALCO is installing the latest and the best laboratory testing equip¬ 
ment to ensure both quality and reliability never before known to 
Indian users. 

The basic environment plans for the project were prepared by 
a French firm which has been worked out on similar plants in Europe 
and other countries. The samples of air, water and other effluent 
discharges are regularly monitored and corrective steps are taken 
promptly whenever necessary. 

At Damanjodi, there are High English schools, dispensary, 
shopping centres, commercial banks, post and telegraph office, 
telephone exchange, close circuit television and guest house. 
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DARINGBARH1 

Daringbarh'i is situated at a height of about 3000 feet above 
the sea-level in Baligurha Tahsii of Phulabani district. There is bus 
service from Daringbarhi to Brahmapur in Ganjam district. The 
place is attractive in summer season due to its low temperature. 
At a distance of about 3 km. from here is situated the Dolary forest 
where pineapple, coffee and silviculture programmes are imple¬ 
mented by the Government of Orissa. It is also a good spot for 
picnickers. 

At a distance of about 8 km. from the village Katingia near 
Darincibarhi originates the river Rushikulya from Rushimal group 
of hills. The place is famous for Baruni Jatra. 

At Daringbarhi there is a High English school, primary health 
centre, veterinary dispensary. Community Development Block 
office, post office, weekly market, inspection bungalows and com¬ 
mercial bank. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 3,052 

DEOGARH 

Deogarh was the capital town of the ex-state of Bamra (Ba- 
manda) and is at present the headquarters of Deogarh subdivision 
in Sarnbalpur district. It is located 96 km. to the east of Sambalpur 
town on the National Highway No. 6. The Bamra Railway Station 
on the Nagpur-Howrah section of the South-Eastern Railway is 
at a distance of 103 km. from this town. Deogarh. is attractively 
situated with the background of wooded hills and waterfalls. The 
Pradhanpat hill with its picturesque falls offers a rare scenic beauty. 
Two beautiful guest houses named Basanta Nivas and Lalita Basanta 
were constructed on the hill by the former Rajas of Bamra. They 
are at present under the management of the Works Department of the 
state. There are two waterfalls in the Pradhanpat range of hills, from one 
of which hydro-electric power was generated and the other serves 
as the source of water-supply to the town. There is a newly cons¬ 
tructed Dharmasala in the town and a Revenue rest house under 
the management of the Sub-Collector. The palace of the 
ex-Rajas of Bamra is located in the town, and with no compound 
walls it presents a simple and sober look. There are a number of 
temples in the town notable among which are of Gopinath, Jagannath 
and Gokarneswar. 

The late Raja Sachidananda Tribhuvan Dev who was looking 
after all-round development of the town organised the murrici- 
pality of Deogarh. The town has a college with provision in both 
science and humanities, and two High English schools, one of which 
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is meant for girls. There is a public library named after the late 
Raja Sachidananda Tribhuvan Dev. It is now under the manage¬ 
ment of the Information and Public Relations Department. The 
library is one of the largest in Orissa and was once famous in Orissa 
due to large number of books and documents preserved in it. Apart 
from various Government offices, there are hospital, sub-jaii, veteri¬ 
nary dispensary, post and telegraph office, telephone exchange, 
inspection bungalow, commercial banks and film houses. 

Population of the town in 1981 was 13,581 persons. 
DHAMRA 

Dhamra in Baleshwar district is 24 km. downstream from 
Chandbali on the mouth of the river Baitarani and approachable 
by motor launch. Recently, an all-weather road (48 km. in length) 
has been constructed connecting Dhamra with Basudebpur to faci¬ 
litate transportation of fish from the recently constructed fishing 
harbour at Dhamra. Being the confluence place of river Baitarani 
and Brahmani with the sea at Chandinipal it has a special appeal 
for the tourist's loving thrill and adventure. Once an important 
port of Orissa, it lost its importance with the advent of railway and 
silting up the river mouth. 

Presently, the port is chiefly used for fishing purpose. A two 
hundred metre long and eight metre wide landing quay has been 
constructed to facilitate loading and unloading of fish from trawlers. 
The minimum depth at the quay is two metres at the lowest tide 
level. Sheds have been constructed for auction as well as packing 
of fishes in ice for transportation. An ice-factory has been set up 
in the private sector. The port has its own piped-water supply 
system for supplying drinking water. A boat repairing-yard with 
a slipway and transfer track has been built for repairing boats, traw¬ 
lers and other floating vessels. A small workshop has also been 
set up for repairing the machineries of the port. 

The lighthouse at Shortt Island at about 20 km. from Dhamra 
which was put to use in 1888 as a navigational aid, has been 
disused since long. So, port signal and storm warning stations 
have been constructed at Dhamra and Chandinipal. 

There are High English school, post office, inspection bungalow 
and a weekly market. 

DHAULI 

Dhauli in Puri district is a village situated in SS^SI' E. and 20° 
11'N. on the south bank of the river Daya. Close to the village are 
two short ranges of low hills running parallel to each other and only 
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a few hundred feet apart. They are collectively known as Dhauli 
hills. On the north face of the southern range, the rock, which is 
called Asvatthama, has been hewn and polished for a space of 
4-572 metres (fifteen feet) long by 3-048 metres (ten feet) in 
height; and here the famous rock edicts of Asoka are inscribed. 
Several letters have been lost or damaged bacayse of weather action 
since Lieutenant Markham Kittoe first brought the inscription to the 
notice of the Europeans in 1838. A shade in stone has beep put 
up over the inscription to protect it from further damage. 

Immediately above the inscription is a terrace, on the right 
side of which is the forepart of an elephant 1-2192 metres (four 
feet) high hewn out of the solid rock and carved with some skill, 
if of the same age as the inscription, and there is no reasoii to think 
that it is not, this is one of the oldest carvings in India. A small 
narrow groove runs round the three sides of the terrace, leaving a 
space of three feet immediately in front of the elephant and two 
other grooves may be noticed on either side of the elephant on the 
floor and along the perpendicular face of the rock. These grooves 
were probably intended to support a wooden canopy. Originally, 
designed as an emblem of Gautam Buddha, the elephant has 
bee,me an object of popular worship, At the time of Kittoe's 
visit (1838) it did not receive regular worship but once in a year 
the Brahmins of the temple in the vicinity came to throw water on 
it and to besmear it with the red lead in honour of Ganesh. The 
elephant has evidently given the hillock its name Asvatthama 
meaning the famous elephant of the Mahabharata. 

"Tha northern ridge cu’minates in a temple-crowned peak, 
and at its western extremity are a number of caves natural and 
artificial. To the east of this temple, and at a lower level, is a 
natural fissure full of bats; and on a boulder at the top, near the 
entrance, is cut a small inscription in three lines."^ Lower down on 
the south slope of the hill is an artificially cut cave, close to which 
are several other caves begun but left unfinished, and a large 
fissure or hallow in the rock. Lower down, between the western 
extremities of the two ridges, is a small plainly built temple of laterite 
dedicated to Siva (Vairangeswar). The temple on the top of the 
northern ridge referred to abo-ve had collapsed, the broken walls 
standing only a few metres high overgrown with moss and shrubs. 

In 1972, this old Siva temple was reconstructed at a cost of 
Rs. 1,23,200 by the Rural Development Department, Government of 
Orissa. It is known as Dhabaleswar (Siva) temple. 


]. Bongal District Gazetteer, Puri, by L. $. S. 0. Malley (ISOS), revised by P T 
M.iasticld (1929)p, 279 
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The present temple is called Dhabaleswar (Siva) temple and 
consists of a Vimana and a Jagamohan. The inner walls of the 
sanctum and the Jagamohan are decorated with marble stones. 

East of the hills is a large tank named Kausalyaganga. The 
tank is said to have Ween originally a kos (4-02 km.) long on 
each side. A part of it is now silted up and under cultivation. The 
Fishery Department of the Government of Orissa have a pisciculture 
centre here. 

The name of Kausalyaganga has been perpetuated in literature 
by poet Radhanath Rai in a hideous tragedy said to have been 
enacted by king Gangeswar who is said to have committed incest 
with his daughter. But historians find no baste for the story. The 
poet probably borrowed the story from a similar incident in Greek 
literature. 

The Dhauli hillock continued to be a place of importance as is 
attested by the fact that in 699 A. D., Bhatta Loyomaka and physician 
Bhinata, the residents of Viraja (Jaipur) built a monastery here. 
An inscription in an artificial cave, not far from the Asokan inscription 
records the erection of a monastery of which no trace can be found 
at present. The presence of some old temples here, which still 
serve as the living shrines, show that the place was always 
regarded as of importance. These are declared as the protected 
monuments by the Government of India. 

During the inauguration ceremony of the Shanti Stupa at 
Rajgir in Bihar a suggestion was made that a Peace Pagoda 
(Shanti Stupa) should be constructed on Dhauligiri where emperor 
Asoka after the bloody Kalinga war renounced the cult of violence 
and took to the path of non-violence preached by Lord Buddha. 
So, Most Ven. Fuji! Guruji, Founder-President of Japan Buddha 
Sangha, decided to take up the matter with the then Chief Minister 
of Orissa and visited Bhubaneshwar on the 8th January, 1970. 
It was decided that the Shanti Stupa will be constructed under the 
guidance of Guruji Fuji! with financial assistance from his followers 
and devotees both in Japan and India and that land for the same 
on Dhauli would be provided by the Government of Orissa and that 
provision of road, electricity and water should be made by the 
State Government. The Japanese volunteer headed by Guruji 
Fuji! reached Dhauligiri on the 15th November, 1970. They lived 
in improvised bamboo sheds. A board of management known as 
the Kalinga Nippon-Buddha Sangha was constituted with Most 
yen. Nicuidatsu Fuji! as its patron. 
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Thg entire project has been conceived in three phases. The 
first phase has been completed which includes the construction of 
the Peace Pagoda and Saddharma Vihar (Buddhist temple) at an 
estimated cost of fifteen lakhs of rupees. The second phase has 
also been completed which consists of a garden, a lake and ancillary 
establishments costing about f.ve lakhs of rupees. The third phase 
has not yet been started which includes the establishment of a 
university. 

The ceremony of Bhumi and laying of foundation stone was 
held on the 25th of January, 1971 at a function presided over by 
the thsn Governor of Orissa. Construction of the Saddharma 
Vihar commenced on the same day and was completed on the 6lh 
August, 1971. 

The construction work of Shanti Stupa (peace Pagoda) was 
started on the 25th August, 1971 under the leadership of Reverend 
Shanti Shugei and a band of devoted Japanese Bhikshus and 
Bhikshunis. The d.jsign of the Stupa and other projects were 
prepared by the Japanese architects and engineers who cam© from 
Japan for the purpose. 

This Kalinga peace pagoda is said to be the thirty-second in 
the series of Shanti Stupas constructed by the Guruji Fuji! in different 
countries. 

DUDUMA 

Duduma is about 65 km. from Jaypur via Lamptaput in 
Koraput district. Near Badigoda the river Machhakund falls 
from a mountain-top of 540 19 feet (157-5 metres) as recorded 
by D. W. Gollan on the 4th May, 1929. According to him the 
amount of discharge was 104 cubic feet per second. As the water 
has been diverted, there is now a treacle of water, flowing dov/n 
the precipice instead of the picturesque waterfall. 

For the purpose of generating hydro-electric power by'harnessiiig 
the river, detailed investigation was started in 1941. Towards 1946 
the implementation of the Machhakund Hydro-electric Scheme 
started. The flow of water has been diverted); by a 
diversion weir and through tunnels, and it is finally let down through 
pipes to the power-house. The Machhakund Hydro-electric Project 
is a joint scheme of Orissa and Andhra Pradesh Governments. 
One has to move on a winch to reach the power-house. There is 
also a zigzag path to reach the power-house by jeep. The whole 
path is full of natural scenery and green foliage of wooded trees. 
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The Machhakund is regarded as the famous Matsya Tirtha.a place 
of pilgrimage. The place is associated with the name of 
Sri Chaitanya, who is said to have visited it in the early part of the 
16th century A.D. The Machhakund town has bus communication 
from Jaypur and Koraput. There is a good inspection bungalow 
under the control of Machhakund project authorities. 

ERAM 

Eram in Basudebpur police-station of Baieshwar district 
stands as a testimony to the spirit of national struggle which 
the common people had developed through the final 
phase of the Gandhian Movement. The most tragic event of the 
August Revolution of 1942 took place here, killing the largest 
number ofmen atanysingle place in any single repressive measure 
in the whole of India. Here, the police party opened fire on the 
unarmed villagers and killed 29 persons on the spot and injured 
more than hundred persons. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 2,521. 

GANJAM 

Ganjam, situated on the National Highway No.5, is 10 km. 
distant from Chhatrapur, the headquarters of Ganjam di.strict. The 
place is served by a railway station on the South-Eastern Railway. 
Formerly, it was the chief town and port of the district: There was 
a Conservator of the port who was also the Superintendent of sea 
customs. The name of the district has been nomenclatured after this 
place name. The name Ganjam has been derived from 'Ganjamuhana' 
which literally means a trading place at the confluence of river with 
sea. The word 'Ganja' (Gunj) means a market or a trading place. 
'Muhana'means the mouth of river at sea. Later on, in course 
of time, Ganjamuhana has been abbreviated into Ganjam 
or simply Ganja, by which name it is popularly known. 
Ganjam used to lie on the Rushikulya river, but inconsequence of 
the river gradually shifting, the limits of the port have been changed 
from time to time. The river formerly emptied itself into the soa close 
to the fort (now called Potagada), but its present mouth is nearly 
3 km. farther north. During the rains the river is often in flood, and 
its overflow causes damage to the surrounding villages. The severity 
of the fever which caused Ganjam to be given up as district head¬ 
quarters may be judged from the fact that thepopulation ofthatown, 
estimated at 30,000 in 1815, had in 1818 diminished to 6,000. 
Many of the inhabitants abandoned the place, and the civil and 
military authorities removed to Brahmapur. 

The handsome buildings that once adorned the town 
have either fallen into ruins or have been pulled down by 
the local people for constructing buildings, and now there is 
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scarcely a vestige of its original splendour. The fort which was 
commenced in 1768 by Cotsford, the first British Resident in 
Ganjam, still forms an interesting ruin and recalls the memories of 
former British Residents and Chiefs-in-Council who were engaged 
here partly in political and partly in commercial enterprises for the 
benefit of the East India Company. The French were the earlier 
settlers of this place but they were driven out by the Britishers 
towards the end of 1759. The adjoining cemetery contains some 
interesting monuments and epithets which are gradually falling to 
decay. 

The fort was planned in a star-shapped design with a moat 
on all directions. The inner area contained residential houses, 
magazine building, artillery park, storehouse, etc. The exterior 
wall is about 8 feet in thickness and made of clay and sods laid 
horizontally. The magazine was sufficiently large to contain 
40,000 lb. of gun powder, the walls of which were made of 
large stones. There are four drains for the passage of water out 
of the fort in the rainy season. 

Orissa State Archaeology, Bhubaneshwar, has taken over the 
preservation of this fort from the Archaeological Survey of India. 
In the recent years the department repaired several fallen portions 
of the buildings within the fort area. The moat around the fort 
has been silted up. 

The Jayasree Chemical Ltd., was established here in fifties 
in the private sector and went into production of caustic soda 
which is exported mostly outside the state. Salt is an important 
product of this place. 

There are High English schools, a college, primary health 
centre, post and telegraph office, inspection bungalow. Community 
Development Block, mosque, Vaishnavite Mathas and Khandeswar 
Siva temple. A weekly market sits here on every Saturday. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 7,580. 

GHATAGAN 

Ghatagan is a village with a population of 1,150 in 1981 
Census. It is located in Ghatagan police-station of Kendujhar district 
situated on the Jajpur-Kendujhar Road, 44'8 km. south-east of 
Kendujhar. Ghatagan's deity Tarini is highly revered by the 
people of Orissa. Tarini has no temple and her priests are of a 
Sudra caste called Dhuria. Her figure of stone placed under a 
tree lacks anthropomorphism. Some legends concerning her 
divine powers are current. Near her are preserved other stone 
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images, one big and a few small ones. The big stone 
image represents an Adivasi who once upon a time killed a 
gigantic snake and recovered his two sons from the stomach of 
the monster who had devoured them. Local Adivasis pay their 
respect to the hero for his unusual prowess, a clear evidence of 
hero-worship. Offering of cocoanuts to the deity is a common 
practice, especially among the wayfarers. Even devotees from 
distant places send cocoanuts to the deity by buses which are 
invariably delivered at the shrine. 

The most important festival of the goddess Tarini is Bishuva 
Sankranti. About 7 km. to the north-east of Ghatagan is the 
temple of Saniswar where an annual fair is held in February-March. 

GONASIKA 

The hill Gonasika (height 3219'), 85°33'E., and 21 ° 31'N., 
whence flows the Baitarani, sacred to the Adivasis and non- 
Adivasis alike, is so named, it is said, because of its resemblance 
to cow's nose (GO=Cow and Nasika=Nose). It is about 45 kn. 
from Kendujhar town, the headquarters of Kendujhar district and 
connected by an all-weather motorable road. 

Gonasika dominates the mountainous landscape for kilometres 
around, and is the source of many mountain streams including the 
Baitarani, the Machkandana and the Kanjhari. The Baitarani takes 
its rise from the southern face of the hill at a height of about 
3100 feet and flows for a short distance as a petty rivulet- 
Afterwards for about half a kilom«nre the stream flows underground 
and is not visible from outside. The Baitarani is known here 
by the name Guptaganga or the Gupta Baitarani. Near the foot 
of the hill a pond called Brahmakunda has been made to store 
the stream water for bathing purposes. The place is considered 
highly sacred and a bath here is believed to bring religious merit. 
The pond is said to have been constructed by Laxminarayan 
Bhanja (1654-1688 A. D.), the ruler of the ex-state of Kendujhar 
whose name finds mention in a short inscription near-by. 

The story of the origin of the Baitarani finds mention in some 
religious texts. It is narrated therein that Brahma, while officic - 
ting a Yangya at Jajpur (Cuttack district), wanted Ganga (the 
Ganges) to visit the spot. Ganga wanted to know the time and 
place of the ceremony. Brahma told her that it can be known 
from the sound of the drums. Thereafter Ganga heard the sound 
of beating of drums made in accompaniment to their dance by 
the Juangs and mistook it for the sound of drums of the Yangya. 
She thus appeared at Gonasika, the land of the Juangs. Brahma 
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on coming to know of Ganga's descent hurried up to Gonasika. 
Tfiere he set up a Siva Linga, Brahmeswar, and led Ganga to 
Jiijpur. Ganga in her new course came to be known as Baitarani. 
Tfie deity Brahmeswar whose temple is said to have been cons¬ 
tructed by king Lakshminarayan Bhanja is visited by many. The 
small sized temple is about 4.8 km. away from Guptaganga. 

On the occasion of the Baruni Jatra many people from different 
places of the district and the neighbouring districts visit Gonasika 
for a holy dip. The villages near-by are Gonasika, Guptaganga 
and Baitarani named after the sacred spots and the river. 

GOPALPUR 

Gopalpur in the Ganjam district lies in latitude 19*31' north 
and longitude 85°0' east. Its distance from Brahmapur, the 
piincipal town of the district is 14 km. by road. It was famous 
for being the chief port of the district during the British period 
where about 3 lac tons of cargo were being handled. It 
functioned till 1942 when due to separation of Burma from India 
and the Second World War it ceased to function. In the north¬ 
east of Gopalpur there is a large back-water which separates it 
fnjm the village Mansurkota, which formerly gave its name to the 
port. It is said that towards the end of the 19th century A. D., 
one Gopal Rao, a leader of the Telugu fishermen community (Nolias) 
established a large settlement near the sea-beach after whose name 
the place was named Gopal Rao Petta which was abbreviated into 
Gopalpur in course of time. Another version which seems to be 
more appropriate and exact is that Lord Gopal Krushna is the 
presiding deity of the place. He is highly revered by the people of 
this area. A large temple has been constructed in his honour which 
stands till today and the town is nomenclatured after Lord Gopal. 
Tliere were several bungalows belonging to European merchants 
and others most of which have collapsed or are now in dilapidated 
condition. Merchandise and other goods were landed on the 
beach close to F. J. V. Minchin's extensive godowns, not far 
from which was the custom-house. A light vt/as exhibited at night¬ 
time from the flag-staff of the custom-house which was visible at 
a distance of 21 kilometres. 

Recently a cantonment has been established at Gopalpur to 
function as a Missile Training Centre. 

At Aryapalli, 8 km. north of Gopalpur. a port for cargo handling, 
particularly for handling products of the Indian Rare Earth Ltd., has 
been constructed. Though developed as a minor port, it is now 
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in a position to tackle the entire littoral drift more efficiently. It 
will shortly develop as an all-weather port with berthing facilities. 
There is also a scheme for constructing a fishing harbour here. 

At Gopalpur the intense heat of May is considerably temperated 
by the sea-breeze and it is a pleasant place of residence for tourists 
during the summer season. The supply of sea-fish is abundant 
collected by the Noliasfrom deep sea. These people are the only 
class af seafaring men who could brave the sea at all-weather and 
are experts in rowing catamarans. They are extremely helpful 
for the surf-bathers. There are many good buildings notable 
among these being Qberoi Palm Beach Hotel, circuit house.inspec- 
tion bungalows and Youth Hostel. The beach with its fantastic 
quietness amidst the palm, cocoanut and casuarina trees mitigates 
one's boredom for a moment. Another attraction of Gopalpur is 
its back-water in the form of crates and sleepy lagoons covered 
with lush green foliage. 

There are High English school. Co-operative Training Centre, 
post and telegraph office, dispensaries, naval cantonment, police 
out-post,Roman Catholic Church, lighthouse, hotels and commercial 
banks. The civic affairs of the place are managed by a Notified 
Area Council. The Notified Area Council also provides on payment 
garden umbrellas, rubber tubes for swimming, bathing materials, 
tables and chairs to the toruists. 

Population of the place in the Census of 1981 was 4,503 
persons. 
gudahandi 

The Gudahandi hills are situated in the vicinity of Khaligarh 
(82°35' E. and 19‘’39'N.), a tiny village in Kalahandi district, about 
17-6 km. north-west of Ampani. Ampani is 77 km. from Bhawani- 
patna on the road towards Nabarangapur in Koraput district. In 
the Gudahandi hills are some ancient caves bearing pictographic 
paintings of remote antiquity. Khaligarh is a very out of the way 
place, 16’6 km. from Ampani, being a cart tract, parts of which pass 
through dense jungles infested by wild beasts. At Gudahandi 
the facades of the natural caves are decorated with drawings mostly 
of geometrical designs ; squares, rectangles, circles and the like 
figures. These drawings are fast fading away. The most interesting 
of these prehistoric drawings is a hunting scene which depicts a 
primitive man throwing a stone missile at a running bison. The 
missile strikes the game before the agile right hand of the hunter 
comes to its normal position and the wounded animal casts a pathetic 
glance at the primitive man turning its head towards him. The 
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face of tho man is beaming with joy and his curly hairs become wavy 
revealing the thrill at the success in the game. The rock shelters 
in the Gudahandi hill have been precisely depicted in the hunting 
scene indicating that those natural rock shelters were the habitat 
of that prehistoric hunter. The Gudahandi paintings are in fact 
a great achievement of the primitive artist and may be placed about 
15th millennium B. C. 

Three small hills, all of a curved length, are together known by 
the name Gudahandi hills. The north and the south hills join each 
other in the east leaving a courtyard-like valley in between which 
is open only towards the west. This valley is paved by a huge 
block of stone sloping down to the west. Just at the foot of these 
hills facing the valley are rows of caves. Excepting one in the 
northern row all the caves are small in size. Although at places 
hewed to shape by human hand they generally appear to have 
been formed by nature itself in red slate stone. Pictographic 
paintings in red and black colours appear at the entrances of soma 
of the caves in the southern row. These have not yet been thoroughly 
studied but it is generally surmised that they bear proximity 
to the picture-scripts of the Indus Valley civilization. Besides 
Gudahandi, Jogimath in Kalahandi district, Vikramkhol and 
Ulapgarh in Sambalpur district and Naraj in Cuttack district also 
possess some writings resembling pictographic paintings, a fact 
indicative of prehistoric man's habitation in Orissa. 

The third hill extending from north to south stands like a 
wall to the immediate west of the valley. But as this hill does 
not join with the other two, the valley is approachable from the 
north as well as from the south by a narrow pass. All the three 
hills taken together have the appearance of a pot with a lid on. 
The name Gudahandi, meaning a pot for molasses, may have 
its origin in the impression its shape apparently conveys. 

A rivulet named Behera flows past the village. There are 
remains of a very old dam across this rivulet. Local people call 
it the work of Bhima, the second of the Pandavas. 

Prehistoric drawings painted in red ochre and black tint 
have been discovered at Jogimath hill about 10 km. to the 
south of Kharial in this district. The drawings are in two or 
three lines written from right to left. The pictographs consist 
of hills, wavy lines, implements, musical instruments as well as 
animals and human figures ail having their movement in the 
left direction. The paintings are somewhat of later period and 
may be assigned to about 10th millemrium B. C. 
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«UPTE8WAR 

Gupteswar in Koraput district 57 km. from Jaypur on 
IVialkangiri route. The road is Pucca up to first 45 km. via, 
Boipariguda and the rest 12 km. is Kachha. It is a place of 
natural beauty and is famous for its shrine and cave. The 
cave is near the top of a limestone hill which is about 152'4 
metres (500 feet) higher than the beautiful surrounding country. 
One can reach it by ascending a modern flight of steps flanked 
with lines of Champak trees and the entrance is about 2 7432 m. 
(& feet) wide and 2-4384 m. (8 feet) in height. In front of 
this there is one roughly circular chamber of about 3-048 m. 
(10 feet) diameter inside which is a stalactite, somewhat 
resembling a Linga of T8288 m. (6 feet) in height and 3 048 m. 
(10 feet) in circumference. The Linga is held very sacred in 
Orissa, and is called Gupteswar, which literally means the 
'hidden god'. It is so named because it was lying hidden in 
tbs cave for a very long time. 

According to tradition, ont^ day a Savara, on his hunting 
pursuit, entered into this particular cave and unexpectedly 
discovered the Linga of Gupteswar. He then conveyed the 
news to one Godio Patro, the Thanadar of Ramagiri, who in turn 
ccmmunicated the news to the Raja of Jeypur, Vira Vikram Deo. 
Thus the hidden deity was discovered during the reign of Raja 
VIra Vikram Deo of Jaypur (1648-1669) who organised a great 
feast in honour of the deity (Gupteswar), and the annual feast 
is still being held on every Sivaratri day by the patronage of his 
descendants. There are several other caves but of little interest. 
A large number of people from every pan ofihe district and the 
neighbouring districts congregate here on the day of Sivaratri 
to pay their homage to the holy god. Inside the second cava 
there is a large stalactite formed by dripping of water containing 
calcium carbonate. People worship has the udder of Kamadhenu— 
the celestial cow, and wait under it with outstretched palm to 
ccllect drops of water at long intervals. 

Gupteswar is popularly known as Gupta Kedar in Madhya 
Pradesh. People from this state come in large number to 
worship the deity. They lavishly spend money by way of 
offerings to the God. Their offerings include costly asset for the 
priests, who spend a part of it for the purpose of Puja and 
other formalities. People ailing from incurable diseases come to 
this place to worship the God and remain there for months in 
the hope of getting cured. 

It is said that Ranrachandra of epic fame passed through 
these hills and forests, on his way to Panchavati in the 
Dandakaranya and worshipped here Lord Siva 'Kedarnath'. The 
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Lord, being very pleased with him, blessed him for success in 
his mission and told him that his name would be remembered 
for ever in this part of the country. In commemoration of this 
event. Lord Siva remained here to be worshipped by the people 
of 'Kaliyuga'. A large concourse of pilgrims takes place at 
Sivaratri which falls two days before new-moon in phalguna 
(February-March). 

There is one mountain named Ramagiri near Gupteswar 
which is named after Rama who is believed to have visited this 
place in course of his wandering in Dandakaranya forest. It was 
the abode of Bonda tribal people. Now, the Bondas are living 
in Mudulipada hill trac.s. 

There is a Revenue rest-shed and a Dharmasala for the 
use of visitors. The Tourism Department have also constructed 
a bungalow here. 

harishankar 

Ha/lshankar in Balangir district is a place of pilgrimage on the 
southern slope of the Gandhamardan hiJs, which stand along 
Balangir-Sambalpur border. It is located in Khaparakhol police- 
station and is approachable by a road from Khaparakhol which is 
well-connected by roads with Patnagaih in the east and Lathor 
on the Raipur-VIz.anagaram lai.way line in the south. The railway 
station at Latho. bears the name Harishankar Road. Harishankar 
is 48 km. from the Harishankar Road railway station. 

The Gandhamardan hills extend over several kilometres in 
east-west direction. It contains many rare medicinal plants and 
herbs. On the northern side of the hiil range inside Sambalpur 
district is situated the famous Nrusinghanath temple. On its 
southern slope almost at the foot of the hiii is Harishankar. 
Harishankar and Nrusinghanath are Lnked by a difficult path across 
densely wooded mountainous track. The track, about 16 km. 
in length, is rarely traversed except by piigrims on the Nrusingha 
Chaturdasi day who consider a journey on the route to and 
from Harishankar most sacred. 

Harishankar has the additional charm of being a place of un¬ 
common natural beauty, with a high range of hills as a background, 
foresi clad surioundings, some perennial springs and successive 
waterfalls. The rulers of ex-Patna state, within whose domain 
Harishankar was, had been utilising the place as a summer resort. 
But the environment is likely to be changed soon due to heavy 
deforestation for the operation of mines and construction of roads. 
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A perennial brook trickles down the slope of the hills and 
at one point forms a fine little waterfall called Papanasini (the 
destroyer of sin). The fall does not attain any great height and 
the pressure at its bottom is just sufficient for a pleasurable bath 
which is considered sacred. A natural pool capable of storing 
3 to 4 feet of water is formed here by a hollow in the huge 
granite bed. The surplus water rolls down the bed which desce¬ 
nds like a flight of steps. Near the pool is a figure of dancing 
Ganesh. 

The main temple of Harishankar dedicated to Siva, stands 
downstream beside the flow. To all appearances the temple 
of Harishankar is not older than the 15th century A. D. Close 
to the main temple of Harishankar there are two small temples— 
one dedicated to Bhairavi, a form of Sakti of Lord Siva and 
the other Lord Jagannath. Inside the Bhairavi temple there is 
a stone image containing a small inscription in proto-Oriya script. 
The name Harishankar signifies synthesis of the cults of 
Vaishnavism (of Vishnu Hari) and Saivism (of Siva Sankar). The 
same tendency is met at Gandharadi, Kantilo and Bhubaneshwar 
and its origin may be traced as far back as 6th-7th century A. D. 
A sculpture preserved here depicts the famous epic story of 
Ganga's descent to earth from Vishnu's feet to Siva's matted 
hair. Ganga here is the remover of human sufferings and the 
story that Vishnu and Siva co-operated to bring her to the earth 
is indicative of a synthesis which resulted in the Harihara or 
Vishnu-Siva cult. 

Harishankar is visited by pilgrims mainly on two occasions. 
As usual Sivaratri attracts fair gathering. But the most crowded 
festival here is on Nrusingha Chaturdasi day [the fourteenth day 
in the bright fortnight of Baisakb (April-May)] when thousands 
of devotees from far and near collect here. The day is also 
observed at Nrusinghanath where a greater number of people gather 
for religious merits. Many pilgrims consider it their duty to 
visit both the sacred spots on the same day and cross over 
the hills on foot. 

Near Harishankar is an inspection bungalow maintained by 
the Forest Department. 

HEMAGIRI 

Hemagiri in Sundargarh district is a large village, situated in 
21°56' N. and 83°42' E. It was the seat of a zamindar. Ten 
kilometres of its south-east there is a railway station on the 
Howrah-Bombay line named after it. A significant discovery in 
the realm of prehistoric archaeology is the paintings found on 
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a rock shelter at Manikmunda at a distance of about 3 km. to 
the north of Hemagiri. The site is situated inside a reserved forest. 
To approach this site, one has to proceed along the Hemagiri- 
Kanika road and turn to the right to reach the village named 
Sukhabandh. Then, one has to take the road branching off to 
the right from the Siva temple at Sukhabandh, and after proceed¬ 
ing to a short distance one reaches this place of great antiqua¬ 
rian interest. Here, paintings in red orchre or hematite illustrating 
hunting and other scenes are found in the inner walls of a rock 
shelter. The rock shelter is about 15-24 metres (50ft.) in length. 
Similar paintings of the prehistroic man have been found at 
Singhanpur in Madhya Pradesh, Ulapgarh in Sambalpur district, 
Gudahandi in Kalahandi district and Ushakothi in Sundargarh 
district. This seems to suggest the close cultural inter-relation¬ 
ship that prevailed in prehistoric period. It may also be pointed 
out that the region formed a single political unit during the 
early historic period and was known as the South Kosala. 

The village Is the headquarters of a Block Development 
office, and contains a rest house, Tahsil office, primary health 
centre, police-station, post office, veterinary hospital. High 
English school, and a Micro-wave Wireless Station belonging to 
the Government of India. 

hirakud 

Hirakud is a small island lying between two branches of river 
Mahanadi about 10 km. north of Sambalpur town in Sambalpur 
district. The township is connected by good motorable roads with 
Sambalpur. The Calcutta-Bombay National Highway No. 6 
passes at point about 7 km from Hirakud township. Travelling on the 
main Bombay-Calcutta railway line one can reach Hirakud going 
up to Hirakud railway station from Jharsuguda on Jharsuguda- 
Titilagarh line passing via Sambalpur. Its area was 335 hectares 
but the population was very scanty, only 70 inhabitants being 
returned at the Census of 1931. Its name means the diamond 
island, diamond mining being formerly carried out by a class of 
people called Jharas, for whose maintenance, it is said, the revenue 
of about 30 villages on either bank of the river Mahanadi was assigned 
by the former rajas of Sambalpur. These people worked during 
the cold and hot weather, when the water was low. The work 
was done in the bed of the river in either branch, and some large 
and valuable diamonds are known to have been found in the right 
branch. Diwan Bahadur Kastur Ghand of Kampti was granted a 
licence to prospect for diamonds and other precious stones. 
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Hirakud is now a place of great importance. The Hirakud 
Dam is a multi-purpose project and is the largest earth dam in the 
world. The foundation of the project was laid on the 15th March, 
1946 by Sir Willium Hawthorne Lewis, the then Governor of Orissa. 
It has a reservior of 6 6 mill on acre-feet with irrigation potential for 
6 72 lakh acres (2 72 lakh hectares) both in Khariff and Rabi seasons. 
Generators at the dam and in the subsidiary power houses have an 
installed capacity of 252,500 kw. of power . Stretching 5 km. 
across the river bank the main dam is a composite dam of earth, 
masonry and concrete. Nearly 21 km. long earth dyke has been 
built on either side to close the gap in the surrounding hills. The 
dam has a maximum height of 60.96 metres (200 feet) at the power 
house site and the earth dam is 57'912 metres (190 feet) high at the 
deep channel section. Out of the storage capacity of 6.6 million 
acre-feet of water in the reservior, 1 88 millon acre-feet is dead 
storage and the balance prove sufficient for flood control and like 
storage for irrigation and power generation. Canals take off from 
either side of the dam. The one on the right side has irrigation 
potential of 3,80,000 acres (153,900 hectares), whereas the two 
canals on the left side ate expected to irrigate only 74,000 acres 
(29,970 hectares). The total length of all the canals is nearly 
551.5 miles (888 km.) and they benefit nearly4,45,000 acres (183,870 
hectares) of land in Sambalpur and Balangir districts. The work 
of the dam was started in 1948, and the water was available for 
irrigation in Baragarh canal in September 1956. The important 
public and private institutions located in the town are polytechnic 
school, re-rolling mill, Hira Cable Works, Hirakud Industrial Works, 
rice mill set up by Food Corporation of India with Japanese colla¬ 
boration, and two aluminium factories (India Aluminium Company 
and Aluminium Industries). The civic affairs of the town are managed 
by a Notified Area Council. 

There are police-station. High English school, commercial 
banks, post and telegraph office, telephone exchange and inspection 
bungalows. 

Population of the {.lace in the Census of 1981 was 21,701 
persons. 

hirapur 

The village Hirapur in Puri district, situated in Balianta police- 
station, is about 10 km. to the east of the temple city of Bhubaneshwar. 
It is not far from the south bank of the river Bhargavi. The place is 
famous for the hypaethral temple of sixty-four yoginis dated to the 
9th century A. D. It is a protected monument under the Ancient 
Monument Preservation Act. Of such temples there are only four 
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in India, and it is of great importance that the stats of Orissa possesses 
two such temples entirely devoted to the sixty-four mysterious god- 
lings called yoginis. The other yogini temple of Orissa is at Rani- 
pur-Jharial in Balangir district. The temple at Hirapur is a circular 
enclosure with a narrow doorway to the east. The height of the 
enclosure from the level of the ground around the outer surface of 
the monument varies by 2 43 metres (8 feet) to 2 74 metres (9 feet). 
The diametre of the circular space inside is nearly 7-62 metres (2-5 
feet) and the height of the wall on the inside paved floor is 187 
metres (6 feet 2 inches), varying by a few centimetres here and 
there. The round wall is built of a coarse kind of sandstone which 
is generally found in the neighbouring areas, whereas its founda¬ 
tion has been constructed with blocks of laterite like many ancient 
temples of Bhubaneshwar. The inner wall of the circular enclosure 
con jins sixty sculptured panels of the Yoginis each enshrined in a niche. 
The images of the other four Yoginis were perhaps enshrined in the 
pillared Mandapa, the remains of which can still be seen at the 
centre of the shrine. The miniature size of the shrine, its compact 
design, admirable proportion and close-grained stone sculpture 
neatly arranged in small niches make it a fascinating monument. 
All the Yogini images are carved in black chlorite and are in standing 
posture. Most of these relievo figures are beautiful, seductive, full 
of charm and in exquisite variety of poses. On the outer surface 
of the circular enclosure there are nine beautifully sculptured female 
figures set in nine niches. These nine panels are larger in size than 
the panels of the sixty-four Yoginis within the temple. 

The Yoginis are attendants of Durga, in a sense, are considered 
to be various forms of the goddess herself. According to scholars 
the temple of sixty-four Yoginis at Hirapur was a centre of 
Brahminical Tantric religion in 8th-9th century A. D., when this 
cult was predominant in Orissa. 

The population of the village in 1981 was 1837. 

HUMA 

Huma is a village in Sambalpur subdivision of Sambalpur 
district, situated on the left bank of the Mahanadi, 23 km. south of 
Sambalpur town. The village contains the leaning temple dedicated 
to Siva, which was built in the reign of Baliar Singh, the fifth Raja 
of Sambalpur. The worship of Siva is said to have been initiated 
by a milkman (Gauda),who daily crossed the Mahanadi to a place 
on the bank where the underlying rock cropped out. Here he daily 
offered his dole of milk, which was at once drunk up by the rock, 
and this miraculous circumstance led to enquiries, which ended 
in the construction of the present temple. The temple is in rekhg 
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order with a front apartment. Both stone and brick were profusely 
used for the erection of these two structures. Huma is a place 
of pilgrimage, and is also visited by strangers out of curiosity to 
see the different kinds of fish in the river. They are said to be 
so tamed that they will eat sweetmeats from the hands of those 
who bathe close to the temple. The temple has an endowment 
consisting of Huma and 6 other villages, which have been exempted 
from assessment so long as the temple stands and the religious 
ceremonies are maintained. The grant is an old one, said to date 
back to the time of Balaram Dev, the first Chauhan raja of Sambal- 
pur. 

The place is connected by road. A great fair takes place at 
the foothill every year on the occasion of Sivaratri. The presiding 
deity is Bimalesvara Siva, whom a large number of people worship 
on the auspicious day of Sivaratri. 

The following commodities are mainly sold in the fair: bell- 
metal utensils from Kantilo, Sambalpur and Balangir; bamboo and 
wooden toys from Sonapur and Kadobahal; molasses from Sonapur 
and Dhama; and cotton, tusser and handloom cloth from Barpali, 
Baragarh, Sonapur and Maniabandh, 

Population of the place in 1981 was 387 persons. 

INCHUDI 

Inchudi is a village, situated 19 km. from Baleshwar town 
of the district of same name. It is famous for the historic Salt 
Satyagraha of 1930. It is said that the success of mass civil dis¬ 
obedience of Salt Laws occupied the second place in India after 
Dandi in Gujarat where Mahatma Gandhi himself led the movement. 
The participation of several women in the Inchudi campaign and 
the spread of the campaign to other places in the coastal bait of 
Orissa were regarded by the then Congress High Command as 
the highlight of the movement. 

JAGATI 

Jagati, in Phulabani district, is situated at a distance of 16 km. 
from Boudh. Near the village, at Gandharadi, is situated the 
famous twin temples of Nilamadhava and Siddhesvara. These 
temples were constructed under the patronage of the Bhanja rulers 
of Khinjali Mandala. The twin temples are exactly similar 
to each other. These temples are constructed on a stone 
platform on a high knoll. Such type of twin temples on a common 
platform are seen nowhere in mediaeval Orissa and they represent 
the coexistence of the two major religious faiths of Orissa during 
that period. Originally, the two sides of the stone platform, on 
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which the temples were erected, were profusely ornamented. 
The lower part of the platform is now buried underground, but the 
upper part shows that the decorative motifs are mainly the same 
as those of the gandi of the vimana. There is plenty of space 
on the stone platform around the twin temples and R. D. Banerjee 
during his visit to the place in late twenties of the present century 
states that there were foundations of smaller temples upon the 
platform, but they are no longer in existence. Slightly to the rear 
of the centre of the platform are the twin temples. These temples 
are identified from their crowning elements, i. e., a Linga on the top 
of the Siddhesvara (Siva) temple and a large wheel on that of the 
Nilamadhava (Vishnu) temple. The presence of the wheel on 
Nilamadhava temple is common but the placing of an entire Linga 
on the top of Siddhesvara temple is an exception in Orissa. The 
crowning Linga is octagonal at the bottom and round at the top. 


The ornamentation of the Vimanas and the Jagamohans of 
the Gandharadi temples consists entirely of pilasters shaped as 
miniature temples and we miss the larger Chaitya-windows of the 
Parasuramesvara temple. This total absence of a post-Gupta decorative 
motif certainly indicates a later date. The majority of writers on 
Indian architecture are inclined to place the Parasuramesvara 
in the middle of the 8th century A. D. In that case the twin temples 
at Gandharadi should be dated close to that century, approximately 
fifty years later than the Parasuramesvara. The importance of the 
Gandharadi temples lies in the fact that they provide a link and that to 
a very important one, in the chain of the evolution of the mediaeval 
Orissan temple type. Up to this time there were no connections 
between the Parasuramesvara and the Lingaraj groups from the 
point of view of decorative motifs. Now we know that the 
Parasuramesvara, the Gandharadi temples and the vimana of the 
Muktesvara temple represent one particular state, probably the earlier, 
in the evolution of the Orissan temple type. 

The sanctum sanctorum of the Siddhesvara temple preserves 
the Siva Linga of the same name installed within a square Saktipitha. 
Near the back wall of the garbhagriha are kept two pairs of brass 
idols of Chandrasekher and Parvati and a Dhokra cast image of 
Durga. In the Jagamohan are noticed several cult icons and 
geometrical designs. 


The sanctum sanctorum of the Nilamadhava temple contains 
a fine standing image of Vishnu with four hands holding chakra 
(wheel) and padma (lotus) in the right hand and sankha (conch) 
and gada (mace) in the left hand. 
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At a small distance from the twin temples is located the modern 
Paschima Somanath temple. It is completely plastered with lime 
mortar and devoid of any special architectural design. 

Population of the place in the Census of 1981 was 1,025 persons. 

JAJPUR 

Jaipur in Cuttack district is the headquarters of a subdivision 
of the same name situated on the right bank of the Baitarani river 
20°51'N. and 86°20' E. The town is 32 km. from Jajpur-Kendujhar 
Road railway station on the Howrah-Madras main line of the South 
Eastern Railways. Bus, taxi and tempo services ply between Jajpur 
Road and the town. The town is also connected to the Baitarani 
Road railway station by an all-weather road. 

The name Jajpur is a derivative of the name either Yagnyapur 
or Jajatipura as Jajati Keshari, the first Somavamsi 
king of Orissa, is said to have performed here a great Yagnya 
(Dasaswamedha Yagnya) and brought 10,000 pure Brahmins from 
Kanauj (in Uttar Pradesh) for this purpose who settled down holding 
royal grants called Sasanas. The king also built a palace and held 
his court here, A Sanskrit verse is current at Navigaya in Jajpur 
at the time of offering oblation (Pinda), mentioning that the Soma¬ 
vamsi king celebrated Aswamedha sacrifice at Jajpur with the help 
of ten thousand Brahmins brought from Kanauj. The famous 
Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang speaks of 'Jajnagar' (Jajpur) as a 
great centre of religious and cultural activity. 

Modern Jajpur in the ancient period was known as Viraja 
Kshetra as appears from the records of Bhaumakaras. This was also 
known as Parvati Kshetra or Baitarani Tirtha and was claimed to be 
an important tirtha in India. Viraja Devi and the place of Viraja 
kshetra were mentioned in the Sanskrit Mahabharata as situated on the 
bank of the river Baitarani. viraja Kshetra was the only sacred place 
of Kalinga, the importance of which has been extolled in the Maha- 
bharata. In the Puranic literatures also Viraja Kshetra which is treated 
as synonymous with Baitarani Tirtha emerges as the chief socio¬ 
religious centre in India. Its name finds place in the Kapila Samhita, 
Brahmanda Puiana, Bayu Purana, Brahma Purana, Tantra Chinta- 
mani and various old religious Sanskrit texts including Astadash 
Pitha Mahatmya written by Adi Sankaracharya and in Chaitanya 
Charitamruta. 

The deity Viraja forms the nucleus of Viraja Kshetra. In the 
absence of any positive evidence it is extremely difficult to fix the 
antiquity of the deity. According to a well-known legend Siva 
became so disconsolate after the death of his wife Sati in Dakshya 
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Yagnya that ho wandored throughout tho world carrying her corpse. 
To put an end to his despondoncy, Vishnu cut up the corpse with 
his celebrated Chakra which fell over different places in India which 
were treated as places of pilgrimage. The navel of Sati fell in 
Baitaranl Tirtha, i. e., Jajpur which subsequently became the famous 
Navigaya. A temple was built containing the image of Sati under 
the name of Viraja. The popular Brahminical scriptures recommend 
performance of ablutions in memory of the departed soul of their 
ancestors to save them from perdition. It is also mentioned in 
Brahma Purana that from time immemorable Brahma himself installed 
Viraja Mahadevi at Jajpur which runs as follows ; 
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It is also mentioned in Linga (Siva) Purana that Viraja appeared 
from the sacrificial altar (present Brahma Kunda) at the Yagnya made 
by Brahma, tha creator of the world. Since then Viraja gained impor¬ 
tance as a famous Sakti Kshetra. It is believed that whoever visits 
her, his seven ancestors get salvation. Knowing its importance, 
other Tirthas, 63 in number appeared here. 

Another tradition connects Jajpur with Gaya legend according 
to which Brahma induced Gayasura (a pagan monster of great sanc¬ 
tity) whose only fault was that ho saved Hindus from perdition. 
As the Devatas became envious of his piety, Gayasura agreed to 
sacrifice himself on condition that his head, navel and feet would 
fall at three places and any one who made a pilgrimage to these 
places and performed sradha ceremonies would save himself and his 
ancestors from the penalties of the Hindu place of torment called 
'Narka'. The gods agreed to this condit on. So after his death, his 
head fell at Gaya in Bihar, near the Phalgu river which is known as 
Siragaya, his feet fell in the river Godavari in Andhra Pradesh which is 
known as Padagaya and his navel fell in the Baitarani river near Maha- 
devi Viraja which became Navigaya, At all these places Hindus offer 
oblation for salvation of their ancestors. There is another legend 
according to which Brahma performed a ten-horse sacrifice (Dasa- 
swamedha Yagnya). The place where this Yagnya was performed 
is known as Dasaswamedha Ghat Among the deities, who came to 
attend this ceremony, came the holy mother the Ganges (Ganga) 
and tradition asserts that ever since those solemn rites she has sent 
an off-shoot of her waters through the bowels of the Earth into Orissa, 
which emerges as the sacred Baitarani river, the styx of the Hindus, 
It is believed that any person who gives a gift of a cow to a Brahmin 
after taking bath in the river is not reborn. All the Sanskrit Puranic 
scriptures, such as Brahmanda Purana, Brahma Purana, Bayu Purana, 
etc., are unanimous that anybody who takes a bath in this river his 
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ancestors get salvation. It is as sacred and famous as the river 
Ganga. Although this place is not connected by railway, thousands 
of pilgrims from all over India come here to take bath in this river for 
getting salvation of their own soul and the souls of their ancestors. 
After taking bath at Dasaswamedha Ghat they go to have a Darsan 
of Virajadevi and also to offer Pinda in the Navigaya, situated close 
to the Viraja temple. Thousands of pilgrims throng to take bath 
in the river on the day of Baruni Mela, which falls on the 13th Tithi 
of dark fortnight in the month of Chaitra and if it coincides with 
Varuni (Satvisa) Nakshatra on a Saturday, then that becomes a 
Maha Maha Varuni. 

Leaving aside mythology and legend, it appears possible that 
a great ceremony was performed near the Baitarani river for revival 
of Brahminical faith as Buddhism had firm hold in the country. 
Pure Brahmans were brought from Kanauj to protect the Brahminical 
faith in northern India. It can be surmised that with the revival of 
Brahminical faith in the 4th and 5th centuries A. D., the image Viraja¬ 
devi might have been installed. Iconographic features of Goddess 
Viraja also supports such a conclusion. She is a form of two-handed 
Durga engaged in fighting with the demon in theriomorphic form. 
With her right hand, she holds a Sula (dagger) which pierces the 
body of the buffalo and with her left hand, she holds the tail of the 
buffalo. Lion , the usual mount of Goddess Durga, is not present. 

Jajpur is said to have shared with Bhubaneshwar the honour 
of being the capital of Orissa. In political as well as in the cultural 
history of ancient Orissa, Jajpur played a very prominent role. It 
was the nerve-centre of two successive prominent dynasties, viz., 
the Bhaumakaras and the Somavamsis. During the rule of Bhauma- 
karas and the Somavamsis, Jajpur was their capital. The history 
of Orissa for about three centuries revolved round Jajpur. It also 
continued to be a place of great importance during the rule of the 
Ganges and the Suryavamsi Gajapatis. The archaeological remains 
of the place, therefore, consist of relics of all these periods. From 
architectural point the place can be compared to old Bhubaneshwar 
but unfortunately most of the archaeological edifices have been 
either lost or destroyed. The existence of the temples at Jajpur 
quite akin to the early group of temples at Bhubaneshwar is attested 
to by a large hoard of sculptural remains found in the surrounding 
areas. The fragmentary specimens revealing Siva's marriage, 
Annapurna offering alms to Siva, Nayikas in various postures and 
amorous couples standing cross-legged have stylistic relationship 
with the temples of Parasurameswar (7th century A. D.) and Vaital 
(8th century A. D.) at Bhubaneshwar, which show close co-relation 
of the art that flourished at both the centres. 
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Leaving the temple of Viraja, one finds shrines of Siva scattered 
all over the town and its vicinity, of which the most important are 
those of Akhandaleswar, Angeswar and Trilochaneswar. Biraja 
Kshetra is triangular. In each corner, there is also one Siva Linga 
almost at equal distance from each other. They are Bileswar, 
Khilateswar and Baruneswar. The first two shrines, namely, Akhan¬ 
daleswar and Angeswar, have been mentioned in the Madalapanji 
or the palm-leaf chronicles of the temple of Jagannath at Puri as 
having received grants from king Anangabhimadeva, The temple 
of Akhandaleswar contains among others a well-carved image of a 
small naked figure with a placid countenance, which is evidently a 
Jain Tirthankar. The Linga of Angeswar is believed to change its 
colour every quarter of the day. According to Brahma Purana in 
34th Sloka, there were one less than one crore Siva Lingas at Jajpur : 
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Some of them have been unearthed while digging tanks, wells, foun¬ 
dations of buildings and most of them have been remained buried 
deep in debris. Recently, over a hundred of them have been un¬ 
covered and kept in a Pucca hall to the north of Viraja temple. The 
temples dedicated to Varaha, Trilochaneswar and Siddheswar, the 
few edifices of the Ganga period that stand in a comparatively good 
state of preservation on an island in the middle of the river. According 
to a local tradition the Varaha temple, the boar incarnation of Vishnu, 
was repaired by king Prataparudradeva (C. 1496—1530 A. D.) of 
Ganga dynasty and is said to have been visited by Shri Chaitanya 
in about 1510 A. D. The Siddheswar temple contains an inscription 
referring to the reign of the Ganga king Narasinghadeva IV. These 
temples were approached by a flight of steps, the name of which 
Dasaswamedha Ghat, commemorates the great sacrifice mentioned 
above. It is said that the steps of the river originally extended to 
both sidas, but in course of time, most of them have been covered 
with earth inside the river. Besides Shri Chaitanya, other religious 
greatmen, such as, Sankaracharya, Ramanujacharya Madhava- 
charya, Ballavacharya and Nanak came to Jajpur knowing'its im¬ 
portance and established their monasteries. Mahatma Gandhi also 
came to this place when he was doing Padajatra and was astonished 
to see the handwriting of his father kept preserved with Tirtha Panda, 
Barini Samanta. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when he came to this place 
saw that his grandfather had mentioned the fact of his visiting Jajpur 
in Urdu handwriting in a record preserved by a Tirtha Panda. The 
ancestors of the Raja of Nepal used to come here quite frequently 
as appears from records preserved by Tirtha Pandas. 

Within the compound of the Government quarters of the 
Sub-Collector of Jajpur, the mutilated image of Padmapani 
Avolo.kiteswar, Buddha image, portions of a Garuda figure, an 
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inscribad stone slab, and images of Varahi, Chamunda, and Indrani 
of the Saptamatruka group are found. They bear the marks of 
Muslim iconoclast's vandalism on their bodies. Of these, the images 
of Saptamatruka group and that of Padmapani Avolokiteswar have 
been declared as protected monuments by the Archaeological 
Survey of India. The Buddha images, the inscribed slab and the 
fragments of the Garuda figure are kept within an enclosure. The 
Matruka images have separate masonry sheds enclosed by iron 
grills. The other images of the group have been lost. The 
colossal statue of Padmapani Avolokiteswar, locally known as 
Santa Madhaba, was brought from its original place in Santa 
Madhaba village situated at a distance of 3 km. from Jajpur town. 
It measures 5.0038 metres (16 ft. 5 inches ) in height by 1.6002 
metres (5 ft. 3 inches) in width and is carved in high relief. 
The Chamunda image is a remarkable piece of sculpture mea¬ 
suring 2.7686 m. (9ft. 1 inch) in height and 1.8288 m. (6ft.) in 
breadth. Carved in hard chlorite, she bears a garland of 
human skulls and ornaments. The figure is represented as the 
hideous skeleton of a decrepit old woman seated on a pro¬ 
strate human body. The four-armed Indrani image measuring 2.6416 
m. (8ft. 8 inches) in height and 1.7526 m. (5ft. 9. inches ) in width 
is seated in lalitasana pose on a raised pedestal. The large-sized 
Varahi image measuring 2.6924 m. (8 ft. 10 inches) in height 
and 1. 8288 m. (6 ft.) in width is seated in an easy posture 
with the foot of the right leg resting on a buffalo. She is represented 
with three eyes and curled hair raised high on the forehead. Of the 
Buddha images, two are carved in bhumisparsamudra and one in 
yogamudra on lotus pedestals. The fragments of Garuda figure 
represent its head and torso of excellent finish and ornamentation. 


Another noteworthy monument of Jajpur is the monolithic pillar 
called subhastambha, also called Chandeswar pillar, exquisitely chiselled 
and well proportioned. The pillar stands on a pedestal of three 
blocks of stone making a total height of 1-651 metres 
(5 ft. 5 inches). The shaft is a monolith 5-969 metres (19 ft. 
7 inches) high with a diameter of 1-0414 metres (3 ft. 5 inches). 
It is square at the base for 0-4318 metre (1 ft. 5 inches), 
octagonal for the next 0-2286 metre (9 inches) and the rest 
portion sixteen sided. The pillar is of chlorite and its total height 
from the present ground level to the top of the square abacus is 
9 4488 metres (31 feet). Of this, was a huge figure of Garuda— 
Vishnu's vehicle, which is said to have been pulled down 
by the great Muslim iconoclast Kalapahar and it now rests in 
a small temple of Nrusingha Narayan in Madhupur village about 
a mile off. The fury of the iconoclast was, however, wasted 
in the attempt to pull down the column itself by means of chains 
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and teams of elephants. Holes were drilled for the chains and 
the column was moved an inch or two from its position on the 
pedestal, but it still bears its lofty head in defiance of the elements 
to which it is exposed. It is a protected monument of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 

A temple for Lord Jagannath was probably built at this place 
by king Anangabhimadeva (C. 1211-1232 A. D.) of Ganga dynasty, 
references to which is made in the Viraja Mahatmya and the Kapila 
Samhita texts. A muktimandap was also constructed in imitation 
of the one at the Jagannath temple at Puri. During the Muslim 
invasion Kalapahar swept over this place with a fury of iconoclast 
and damaged or destroyed as many temples and idols as possible. 
The image of Jagannath which was kept hidden at Solampur in 
Baleshwar district on the other side of the river Baitarani near 
Jajpur was reinstalled in a newly built temple on the bank of the 
river Baitarani by Raghuji Bhonsla 1 after the occupation of Orissa 
by the Marathas. 

On the right bank of the river close to the Dasaswamedha 
Ghat one can notice the recently constructed shrine dedicated to 
Saptamatrukas. These images were hidden under the river at the 
time of Kalapahar's invasion on this place. A merchant from 
Cuttack recovered the images from the river bed and installed these 
in a large hall overlooking the Ghat. The images of Chamunda, 
Varahi, Indrani, Vaishnavi, Sivaduti, Kaumari and Maheswari are 
arranged in a row without taking into account their order of place¬ 
ments. The Saptamatrukas are seated on lotus pedestals with 
their respective mounts and babies in one of their left hands. All 
the images have been profusely decorated with costumes and 
ornaments. The Sivaduti image is carved on the shape of an 
emaciated old lady being seated on the pedestal with both the 
kness raising upward. A large image of Ganesh is found under 
worship in a separate shrine at this place which is regarded 
as one of the biggest sitting Ganesh in Orissa. The room 
in between the temples of Ganesh and Saptamatrukas exhibit 
a series of loose sculptures, of which the image of Santinath— 
the sixteenth Jaina Tirthankar, has been removed by some 
miscreants. 

Adjoining the compound of the Sub-Collector stands the 
mosque of the Abu Nazir Khan, erected towards the end of 17th 
century A. D. It has four minarets on the east face, end three 
domes on the roof, which are mere coverings to the three groined 
donres forming the roof of the interior. There are openings to the 
interior of the domes on the roof and most probably these were 
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used as places of concealment during the time of attacks. There 
is a Persian inscription over the central doorway which indicates 
that it was erected during the reign of emperor Aurangzeb, 
1098 Hijra corresponding to 1686-87 A. D., by Abu Nazir Khan. 
There is another Persian inscription on the tomb stone of Shah 
Daria Bokhari at Jaipur which states that the astan of the Shah 
Daria Bokhari was built by Bazo Khan in the year 1170 am// 
corresponding to 1784 A- D. 

The main festivals of Jaipur are Maha Baruni Snana, Asoka- 
stami, Durga Puja, Bali Jatra, Raja, Dola end the festivals related 
to the Virajadevi. 

Besides being the subdivisional headquarters, the place con¬ 
tains many Government offices, a college, High English schools. 
Government hospital, film house, inspection bungalows, post and 
telegraph offices, telephone exchange, commercial banks, co¬ 
operative banks, a big fishery tank. Community Development Block, 
veterinary dispensary, Dharmasala and tovi/nhall. The Viraja hat 
held on Sundays and Thursdays is one of the largest markets in the 
district. A Pantha Nivas of the Orissa Tourism Department 
has also been functioning close to Viraja temple for convenience 
of tourists. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
constituted in 1869, and is one of the old municipalities in Orissa. 

Population of the place in the Census of 1981 was 22,232 
persons. 

JAUGAOA 

Jaugada or Lac Fort as it is called lies in the vicinity of Puru- 
sottampur, a village in Chhatrapur subdivision of Ganjam district. 
It is 40 km. from Brahmapur, the principal town of Ganjam district. 
There is bus service to this place from Brahmapur and Chhatrapur 
(the district headquarters). Local people believe that Jaugada was 
built by king Duryodhan of Mahabharata fame. Its name of jau 
or lac is from a tradition that it was made of lac, and was therefore, 
impregnable, for no enemy could scale the walls as they were too 
smooth and slippery, but its impregnability was destroyed by a spy 
who let the adversary into the secret that fire would smelt the stuff. 
Be it as may be, in view of the availability of Asokan edicts engraved 
in the rock boulders of this place, the date of its origin can well be 
pushed as far back as the Mauryan period. It stands as the insignia 
of the ancient heritage of the Rushikulya valley civilization. 
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The fort is rectangular in shape, the opposite sides being 
784-5552 metres (858 yards) by 744-3216 metres (814 yards) res¬ 
pectively. The ramparts were made of clay and rock. It had two 
entrances on each side, the total being eight. The fort was originally 
surrounded by a wide and deep moat. The moat was not conti¬ 
nuous, unexcavated slips being left at various entrances for ingress 
and egress. The walls and towers were made of earth whose 
remnants still exist in the shape of high shapeless mounds. The 
moat has been silted up, but so great was its depth and extent that 
they are still 21336 metres (7 feet) deep towards the middle. 


Large numbers of old-bricks, tiles, pottery, beads, teracotta 
objects and punch-marked coins of Mauryan Age are found from the 
suburban area at the time of ploughing and digging the earth. 
Similar remnants have also been discovered from inside the fort 
where a trial excavation was conducted by the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Five cuttings were made at different sections of 
the site and the trench laid across the defensive rampart. A neoli¬ 
thic culture was found represented by stone celts of oblong section 
associated with black and red wares, beads, coins, etc. The pottery 
of early phase was essentially plain and totally devoid of painting. 
It was utilitarian in character, the common shapes being the dish and 
bowl. Among other industries mention may be made of bead- 
making out of shell, bone, carnellion, agate crystal, quartz, etc. 
In the later phase the ceramic industry was a red ware with decora¬ 
tion consisted of incised and applied patterns. The other cultural 
equipments include brick and stone structures, fine specimen of 
beads and copper and iron objects of peace and war. Punch-marked 
coins were found scattered throughout which suggests an era of 
prosperity. 

Jaugada forms a part of the Malati hill range and occupies 
an important place for Asokan rock inscription. Here, on a clean 
surface of granite rock there is a rock edict of Asoka which 
provides valuable information about the pattern of administration 
followed by the great Emperor. From this inscription we learn 
that it was specially incised by Asoka with reference to some 
backward tribes (antika) of this reign. The officers of Dharma 
Mahamatras appointed at the city of Samapa were instructed to 
show special mercy to the backward people who lived in the 
forest and hill tracts. Not far from Jaugada there is a village called 
'Sama' which may be identified as the old city of Samapa. 
Several letters have been lost or damaged because of weather 
action since Minchin, a British merchant, first brought the 
inscription to the notice of Europeans in 1858. A shade has 
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been put up over thJ inscription in order that it may be preserved from 
further damage. This is declared as protected monument by the 
Archaeological Survey of India. 

Photographs and estampages were taken of the inscription in 
1858 and 1871 by Minchin which were published in 'Corpus Inscri- 
ptionum Indicarum' by Major General Cunningham. There are three 
smoothed places on the rock, each close to the other, about 6.096 
metres (20 feet) by 4.8768 metres (16 feet) ,and the letters are about 
0. 0508 metre (2 inches) in length. There are four separate inscri¬ 
ptions, three in a row, and the last or fourth underneath the third one. 
The fourth one contains the two separate rock edicts addressed to the 
ruler of Samapa. 

A duplicate of these Jaugada rock edicts is found on the surface 
ofa rockin Dhauli,onthosouth bankofthe river Daya, near Bhubane¬ 
shwar in Puri district. The inscriptions are written in the 'Prakrit' 
language using Brahmi script. 

Near Jaugada is the village Purushottampur repleted in archaeo¬ 
logical monuments of the mediaeval period- The Sundara 
Madhav temple built by Gajapati Purusottamadeva to comme¬ 
morate his victorious campaign against the kingdom of Kanchi is 
greatly revered by the people of the district. An open pavillion 
{mandaps), one among the few survival wooden temples of 
Orissa, stands in front of the Kapileswar temple. Its present state is 
very good, the carving is superb, the construction is evidently the 
result of thousands of years of experience and skill. The style 
of the wood carving suggests the date 18th or even to the 17th 
century A. D. The Gupteswar temple near-by was built on the 
top of hill near Govindagarh. The hill also contains several rock-cut 
caves with provision for water supply drainage system. One of 
them is large enough to accommodate a hundred people at a time. 
The Tumbeswar temple near the hill contains an inscription of the 
time of Anangabhimadeva III. The Uttareswar temple of Pandia, 
the Kaleswar temple of Kharida, the Sakaleswar temple of 
Daluapalii and the Nilakantheswar temple of Nuagan represent 
later tradition of Orissan temple architecture. 

JAYPUR 

Jaypur is the largest town in the district of Koraput and the resi¬ 
dential town of the ex-Maharaja of Jaypur. Jaypur, literally means 
the 'City of Victory'. The town stands at the western slope of 
914. 4 metres (3,000 feet) Koraput plateau. 

The town of Jaypur was a small village in 1855 when it was 
described as a most wretched place, there being scarcely half a dozen 
tiled houses, and those of most inferior description. D. F. Carmichael 
wrote in 1867 that the town "had neither manufacture nor trade and is 
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of importance only as the residence of the Raja and the headquarters 
of the Assistant Agent and the Superintendent of Police". But 
Jaypur greatly developed after the construction of the Pottangi Ghat 
road and the roads leading to Naparangapur, Bastar and Malkangirj 
which pass through it. Now it is commercially and culturally the 
most advanced and developed town in the district of Koraput. 

Vira Vikram Deo (1648—60 A. D.) shifted his capital to Jeypur 
from Nandapur as the astrologers forecasted that Nandapur would 
no more be suitable as an auspicious site for the royal family. The 
old fort of Jaypur, the ruins of which are still to be noticed to the 
east of Jaypur town was occupied by captain Mathews in 1775 
A. D. The fort as described by him was a square of about 914-4 
metres (1000 yards) built of mud. The walls were 69 06 metres 
(20 feet) high. The bastions were good, the rampart tolerable 
and the ditch 6 096 metres (20 feet) wide. The present residence 
of the Jaypur royal family was built by Maharaja Vikram 
Deo. It is surrounded by steep walls on all directions with a 
opening of a massive doorway facing the main road. The Durbar 
hall contains a large number of antique objects of ivory carvings, 
oil-paintings, brass idols, marble tables, gold and silver plated 
haudas and tamjans, stuffed animals, gold and ivory plated chairs, 
palanquins, sabaris, royal thrones, brass statues of royal persons, 
various types of European and Indian decorated iamps, rose wood 
furniture, brass tree lamps, jewellery box, etc. The military 
accessories and weapons preserved in the first floor of the building 
represent unique types and variety. In the premises of this palace 
two cannons bearing the names of Rama and Lakshman are kept. 
The modern shrine in the courtyard contains well carved large 
sized brass idols of Radha, Krishna, Madanamohan, Narayan, Rama, 
Lakshman, Sita, Garuda, etc.. The beams and rafters of the 
Vedimandap behind the Durbar hall are exquisitely carved. 

The abandoned residential area near the present palace is 
surrounded by massive walls with Lion's gate facing the main road. 
A large iron cannon has been kept in the premises to which local 
people pay homage during the Dusserah festival. In the centre 
of the premises, a brass statue of Vikram Deo, the ex-Maharaja 
of Jaypur, has been installed. He was a king of learning and 
culture and organised the Durbar hall to a museum of collecting 
unique antique objects not only from his own kingdom but also 
from different parts of the country. 

The town has been adequately represented by religious 
shrines of Brahmjnical, Saiva and Sakta pantheons. These shrines 
though built in later dates, preserve rare sculptures of ancient and 
mediaeval periods which were collected from different archaeological 
sites of the kingdom. 
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The Kalika temple preserves a number of stone icons and 
brass idols and a series of paintings on the outer walls. These 
paintings bespeak the artistic merit of the local painters and their 
deep knowledge on Sakta iconography. Each figure differs from 
the other in relation to sitting posture, their mount, emblem in 
hands, facial expression, costume and colour scheme. In the 
sanctum an eight armed Mahisamardini Durga image is worshipped 
under the name Kalika. 


The Nilakantheswar Siva temple preserves two sculptures 
representing the Sun God and Drona of Mahabharata fame. 
The Sun God is locally worshipped as Suryanarayan. The Sun 
God and his attendants are all provided with decorative ornaments 
and costumes. He is carved standing on a chariot driven by seven 
well caparisoned horses and Aruna, the legendary charioteer, 
is seen driving the horses. The image of Drona is extremely rare 
and the iconographic details of this image conform to the descrip¬ 
tion given in the Oriya Mahabharata of poet Sarala Das of 15th 
Century A. D. In the sanctum, a Siva Linga under the name 
Nilakantheswar is worshipped. 

The Raghunath temple in front of the present palace consists 
of a Vimana and a Jagamohan. The walls of these two structures 
contain several panels depicting Puranic legends and Dasa Avatar 
images. Two huge statues of Mahavir Hanuman are kept resting 
on the inner walls of the Jagamohan. The Bhagavati temple near 
the old palace contains a large number of Jaina images. The pre¬ 
siding deity, Bhagavati is identified as Chakreswari, the sasanadevi 
of Risabhanath. Considering its artistic finish and iconographic 
peculiarities the image can be dated to the 11th Century A. D., when 
religious synthesis achieved a noteworthy success in Orissa. 
The combined shrine dedicated to Lord Jagannath and Ballav Narayan 
is also located in the premises of the Bhagavati temple. This shrine 
was remodelled in 1917 at the instance of Raja Vikramdev Varma. 
The presiding deity, besides representing the conventional attributes 
of Vishnu, contains all the ten incarnations of Vishnu. It is believed 
that the image was originally brought from Kanchi by Gajapati 
Purusottamadeva during his expedition to that kingdom. The adja¬ 
cent hall to the right of the same building is set apart for worship 
of Jagannath, Balabhadra, Subhadra and Patitapaban. These images 
were installed by Vikramdev I in the second half of 18th Century 
A. D. The most noteworthy feature of this composite shrine is its 
delicate wood carvings. They can be compared with the carvings 
of the wooden Mandapas found at Buguda, Ganpur ( ), 

Charchika and Kapilas of Orissa. 
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As noted earlier the capital of Nandapur territory was shifted 
to Jaypur by Raja Vikram Deo in the middle of 17th Century A. O. 
After this the metal images of Madanamohan, Shri Chaitanya and 
Nityananda were kept in the Chaitanya Matha of Jaypur. The 
metal images of Kanaka Durga, the family deity of Jaypur Raj 
family and the beautiful stone image of Ballabhanarayan formerly 
installed in Nandapur were also brought to Jaypur and installed in 
two temples inside the palace. 

The recently established museum at Jaypur preserves a large 
number of stone sculptures, terracotta figurines, marble idols, tribal 
costumes, ornaments, agricultural implements, industrial products, 
forest products, etc. The most dominating feature of this museum 
is the large hoard of Jaina images recovered from the district. 

The main street of the town runs north and south with a breadth 
of 22-86 metres (25 yards) and the road from Salur and Koraput 
meets this street at a right angle. The town has many narrow and 
winding lanes, extending eastwards about a quarter of a mile from the 
meeting place of the Salur-Koraput road. The guest house main¬ 
tained by the Maharaja of Jaypur is well furnished. The Maharaja 
also maintained one choultry which was constructed in memory 
of J. Marsh who was the tutor of the royal family. There is a daily 
market called Vikram Deo Market where tribal people congregate 
everyday to sell their goods like fish, vegetables, bamboos, etc. 
Electricity is being supplied from the Machhakund Hydro-Electric Pro¬ 
ject. The thriving commerce of the place is testified by its large 
number of shops. Among its exports, paddy, rice, wood and bam¬ 
boos occupy the foremost place. A Rice Research Sub-station 
is located outside the town. There are many saw mills and rice 
mills. 

The court of the District Judge, offices of the Tahsildar, 
District Civil Supplies Officer, District Agricultural Officer, Assistant 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, District Inspector of Schools, 
Conservator of Forests, Divisional Forest Officer, District Industrial 
Officer, and many Government and semi-Government offices are 
situated in different parts of the town. There is also a beautiful 
church of the Scheleswing Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission. 
The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality. 

There are colleges (one for boys and one for girls). High 
English schools. Art Schobl, film houses, dispensaries, hospital, 
veterinary hospital, co-operative bank, commercial banks, post and 
telegraph office, telephone exchange, inspection bungalows and 
police-station. 

Population of the town in the Census of 1981 was 53,981. 
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JHANKAD 

Jhankad situated in Tirtol police-station of Jagatsinghapur 
subdivision of Cuttack district and is 64 km. from Cuttack on road 
on the Cuttack-Paradeep line. Buses ply regularly to this place 
from Cuttack. 

The place is famous for Goddess Sarala Thakurani highly revered 
by the people of Orissa. Visitors come to this place in large numbers 
on festive days. Goddess Sarala has legendary association with 
Parasurama, the son of Yamadagni, the sixth incarnation of Lord 
Vishnu. Tradition relates that Parasurama engraved the deity by 
his arrow and worshipped her for wisdom and power. Poet Sarala 
Das, the writer of Oriya Sarala Mahabharata, was associated with 
this place. 

The original temple of Sarala Thakurani was destroyed by the 
Mughals during the reign of Aurangzeb. The present temple has 
been built on the ruins of the earlier temple. 

JORANDA 

Joranda, a village with 1,825 persons is situated in Gondia 
police-station of Dhenkanal district, 24 km, to the north-east of 
Dhenkanal town. From Kaimati on Dhenkanal-Mandar Roadr a 
branch road leads to Joranda. A railway station, called Joranda 
Road, has been constructed in between Raj Athagarh and Garh- 
Dhenkanal railway stations, Joranda is well-known for being a 
gadi or religious seat of the Mahima sect. It is, therefore, a place 
of pilgrimage for the adherents of Mahima cult. The Samadhi of 
Mahima Gosain, the propounder of this cult, is to be seen here. 

The management of Joranda Matha is being done by a 
committee presided now by Abadhut Biswanath Baba. On Magha 
Purnima day (full-moon day in January-February) about 30 thousand 
pilgrims from far and near gather here in a big Mela (fair) which 
lasts for three days. 

Mahima Dharma is also called Alekha Dharma because the 
only god it believes in is Param Brahma, one of whose attributes 
is Alekha which means indescribable. The founder of this cult was 
Mahima Gosain* whose name, parentage, place or date of birth, etc.. 


♦According to the Census (1931) of Mayurbhenj (P. 120) the founder of Mahima 
Dharma was Mukunda Das, According to Cultural Heritage of India, vol, IV, p. 388 
published by the Ramkrishna Misson, the founder of Kumbhipatia Fanth was Mukunda 
Deb and Kumbhipatia Fantha was different from the Mahima Pantha. All these are 
entirely wrong notions. The present high priest of Mahima Dharma, Abadhuta 
Biswanath Baba has firmly stated that Mukunda Das was not the name of Mahima 
Gosain. He was like an agent of Mahima Gosain who went about visiting rajas and 
other officers who probably thought that he was the founder of Mahima Dharma. 
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are not known. Indeed, no Mahima Sanyasi will give any infor¬ 
mation of this nature which will fix him to any person, home or 
village. His holy identification is his cult name which may be dif¬ 
ferent according to his classification. Mahima Gosain appeared 
at Puri in 1826, How old he was then is not known. He wore 
nothing except a kaupin, slept on bare ground and lived on water. 
People differently called him Dhulia (dusty) Babaji, or Nirahari 
(living on water) Baba. For 12 years he went about Puri and 
Bhubaneshwar including Dhauli and Khandagiri-Udayagiri hills. 
He took part in religious discourses including debates with Mukti 
Mandapa Sabha of Jagannath temple. In these discourses he tried 
to propagate his theory that God is one. From Puri he went to 
Kapilas hill and lived in the forest for 24 years. During the first 12 
years he lived on what fruits and roots were available in the forest. 
During the later 12 years he lived on milk which Raja Bhagirathi 
Mahindra Bahadur of Dhenkanal used to send to him every day. 
Thus, after 36 years of preparation he started preaching Mahima 
Dharma and travelled widely in Orissa including what were then 
called feudatory states. In most places he performed what is known 
as Balya Leela, i. e., festival of children and established Ashrams and 
Tungis. Among the places he visited were Pada Padma hill near 
Khordha where he spent 21 days in a cave in meditation, in Sisupatna, 
in Dalijoda near Cuttack where he spent 7 days in meditation, 
Khuntuni in Athagarh, Malabiharpur in Banki, Brahmapur 
in Hindol, Angarbandha in Anugul, and Madhi, Jaka, Baulapur and 
Joranda in Dhenkanal ex-state. Raja Bhagirathi Mahindra Bahadur was 
his disciple but was not initiated. His first formal disciple was one 
Jagannath whose cult name was Govinda Das Baba, who lived 
with him on Kapilas hill. In 1874 Mahima Gosain felt that his end 
was near. He established his headquarters at Joranda and passed 
away in 1876. 

KAIPADAR 

Kaipadar is a village situated in 85°33'E. and 20°8'N. in 
Khordha Tahsil of Puri district. It is 11 km. to the south-west of 
Khordha. The place is well known for the tomb of Bokhari Saheb. 
Bokhari Saheb was a 18th century Muslim saint and according to 
local tradition was a close friend of a Hindu hermit both of whom 
preached their respective religious beliefs with a spirit of synthesis 
and harmony. Pilgrims, both Hindus and Muslims, visit the tomb 
to obtain fulfilment of their wishes. Formerly they used to leave 
a piece of paper in which their desires were written. The paper 
was kept hanging on a wire along with hundreds of such petitions. 
As the children were tearing off the petitions now the priests tie the 
petitions round a pillar. It is a popular belief that the desires of the 
petitioners are fulfilled. Offerings of sweetmeats are generally made. 
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On every Thursday a big fair is held here and a number of pilgrims 
congregate to get the blessings of Bokhari Saheb. On the 25th 
October of every year the birth day of Bokhari Saheb is celebrated 
here. Adjacent to the shrine, there is a mosque. The place is 
connected with Khordha by bus route. There is one Dharmasala 
called 'Osmania Sarai' where the pilgrims take shelter. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 2,923 persons. 

KAKATPUR 

Kakatpur is a village on the Prachi river, situated (86°12'E. 
and 20°N.) in the north-east corner of Puri district and is the head¬ 
quarters of the Kakatpur police-station. It is 22 km. from Nimaparha 
on the Nimaparha-Astarang road which is motorable throughout 
the year. It is said that the village has derived its name from its 
titular deity 'Kakatei'. But the place is famous for its presiding 
deity goddess 'Mangala', and for goddess 'Banadurga'. The 
temple of goddess 'Mangala'is not very old, but it seems the present 
temple has been constructed on the ruins of an old temple. Mangala 
is a popular goddess in Orissa and is specially worshipped throughout 
the state on Chaitra Sankranti day. On that day, at Kakatpur, 
the priests of goddess Mangala with a pitcher full of water and 
offerings of flowers, walk over a narrow trench containing lighter 
embers. After the ceremony, the priests journey from village to 
village, promising immunity from attacks of small pox and cholera. 
On this occasion the famous Jhamu Jatra is observed at Kakatpur 
which lasts for about a month and is attended by thousands of 
people. The other important festival of the goddess is Dasahara, 
celebrated in the month of Aswina (September-October). In the 
Natamandir of the temple of goddess Mangala there is a big bell 
on which "Grace 15th M 1527" is inscribed in English. It is not 
known how this bell came here. 

The affairs of the temple are now being managed by a Board 
of Trustees under the control of the Commissioner of Endowments, 
Orissa. In the past Devadasis were employed in the temple for 
which they enjoyed lands as jagirs. The system has now stopped. 
But the old Devadasis are still available for service on payment 
of wages. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 2,266 persons. 

KANTILO 

Kantilo, a village in Khandaparha Tahsil of Puri district, is 
situated in 85°11'30"E. and 20°2rN. It stands on the bank of 
the river Mahanadi and is 15 km. from Khandaparha with which it 
is connected by road. The road from Cuttack to Sonapur that 
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runs close to the right bank of the Mahanadi passes through this 
village. Kantilo has earned a name for the manufacture of brass 
and bell-metal wares. There is a bell-metal co-operative society 
and an aluminium factory. 

The temple of god Nilamadhava, who is believed to be the 
former form of Lord Jagannath of Puri, stands on a hillock dose to the 
river Mahanadi. Inthe same compound of the Nilamadhava temple 
which is a miniature of the Jagannath temple of Puri, Siva is also 
worshipped. Most of the festivals of Lord Jagannath at Puri are 
being observed here of which the Bhauma Ekadasi is celebrated 
on a grand scale. On this occasion thousands of people congregate 
to witness the festival. The magnificent natural scenery of the 
place is worth-seeing. 

There is a Revenue Rest-shed, government dispensary. 
Middle English school, Dharmasala, Homeopathic Charitable 
Dispensary and a daily market at the place. 

Population of the village in 1981 was 7,877 persons. 

KAPILAS 

Kapilas is a short range of hills roughly forming the boundary 
of Cuttack and Dhenkanal districts. The entire extent of the 
hill range together with the surrounding areas is covered with dense 
jungle of a mixed growth. The forest on the Dhenkanal side is 
known as Kapilas Reserved Forest. The Kapilas hill range consists 
of numerous peaks, the loftiest among which is called Kapilas 
(682 metres). Below this peak is located the famed temple of 
Siva. In local belief, the hill is identified with Kailas, the famous 
abode of Lord Siva and hence the name of the place Kapilas 
(a corruption of Kailas). 

The temple is situated on the slope of the peak at a height of 
457 m. A zigzag motorable path (constructed by Raja Surapratap 
of Dhenkanal) leads up to the temple front from Deogan,' which 
is 19 km. east of Dhenkanal on the road to Mandar. 

The Kapilas Kshetra being the abode of Lord Siva has been 
held in great sanctity by the people of Orissa for centuries past. 
The 'Kapila Samhita' narrates in detail about this place which is 
called therein 'Ka las'. The identity of Kailas with Kapilas is also 
mentioned by Sarala Das in his Mahabharata, written inthe 15th 
century A. D. According to the tradition recorded in the 'Kapila 
Samhita', the notorious king Havana of Lanka was once engaged 

1. Deogan may also ba reached by a fair-weather road from Kapilas Road railway 
station on the east coast rail-line and from Joranda Road railway station on the 
Tald er line. 
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in worshipping Lord Siva oT Kailas in the Himalayas; when Siva 
did not offer any boon even after years of penance, Ravana was 
enraged and wanted to disturb the seat of Siva, i.e. 'Kailas'. While 
he moved the Kailas mountain (such was his strength), a piece of 
rock got separated from it and felt here. Ever since, the Puranic 
account states, the rock is called Kapilas and is also regarded as the 
abode of Lord Siva. Lord Siva of Kapilas is now popularly known 
as Chandrasekhar but 'Kapila Samhita' and some inscriptions call 
him Sikhareswar. 


The temple of Chandrasekhar or Sikhareswar is about 18'2880 
metres (60 feet) in height with its face towards east and is standing 
on a narrow flat surface on the eastern slope of the hill. The 
main temple of Chandrasekhar has not much of decorative figures 
on its body. It has three usual parsvadevatas: Ganesh, Kartikeya 
and Parvati on the outside of its southern, western and eastern 
walls, respectively. The deity inside the sanctum is a Swayambhu 
Linga. 

To the east of the main temple, at a higher aititude approached 
by a flight of steps, are two temples dedicated to Narayan and 
Biswanath. The Narayan temple is a modern one. It was built 
by the queen of Dinabandhu Mahindra Bahadur, Raja of Dhenkanal. 
But the temple of Biswanath (also called Kasi Biswanath and 
Bisweswar) is very old and might probably be as old as the temple 
of Chandrasekhar. At several points close to the Narayan and 
Biswanath temples, are seen perennial springs flowng down the 
hill. The Narayan figure inside the temple is so built as to allow 
spring water to ooze out through a small opening at its right foot 
an ingenious attempt to demonstrate the Puranic account, that 
Ganga took shelter inside the nail of the right toe of Lord Narayan. 
In between Narayan and Biswanath temple is also a spring, the 
water of which feeds the Manikarnika Kunda, a place sacred for 
bath. It also serves the inspection bungalow near-by through 
pipe lines. These springs descend close to the Bhogamandap 
of Chandrasekhar temple. Here the spring water makes a gentle 
fall after passing underground through some constructions. There 
are two other small sacred reservoirs near-by which are served by 
spring water. These are called Papanasini Kunda and Payomruta 
Kunda. The spring water of Papanasini Kunda flows down beside 
the flight of steps for almost the entire length. The source of 
these springs is probably a pool of water formed under the cap of 
laterite covering the hill through which rain water percolates. 
Identical rock formations occur at Nrusinghanath in Sambalpur district 
and at Bhubaneshwar in Puri district. The water of all these places 
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is health giving. Near the Simhadwara, placed in a high Mandapa, 
are the figures of Bhairav and Chamunda superbly carved out of 
black granite stone. 

Regarding the authorship of the temple of Chandrasekhar, 
there is conclusive evidence in the form of inscriptions. Preserved 
near the temple is a Kalasa, which once adorned the top of the 
temple. When or how it came down is not exactly known, but the 
stone Kalasa retains no bruise of any magnitude to indicate a fall 
from the top of the temple. 

The body of the Kalasa is full of inscriptions in the proto-Oriya 
characters. On it are incised three records all belonging to a single 
author, Narasingha Dev. The first record mentions the date of the 
Sikhareswar temple of Kaiias as the 10th Anka. Narasingha Dev 
is mentioned in the second record as belonging to the line of 
Anantavarman. As there were fout such Narsingha Dev in the 
Ganga line, it is difficult to conclusively identify him. But a state¬ 
ment in the beginning of the second record that the record is made 
by Narasingha Dev under orders of Lord Purushottama (of Puri) 
suggests that he is Narasingha Dev III (1328—1352 A. D.) whose 
father Bhanu Dev II is known to have dedicated the empire to 
Lord Jagannath. As such Narasingha Dev III may be taken as 
the builder. The date of construction is his 10th Anka, which fell 
in 1335-36 A. D. The second record of the Kalasa mentions dona¬ 
tion of a village to Lord Sikhareswar. In the third record Narasin¬ 
gha Dev donated a village to the Devalaka (Manager of temple 
affairs) of Kailas. 

Chandrasekhar was endowed with extensive rent-free lands. 
The Sevakas, called Chintapatris, come from a Sudra stock like 
the Barus of Bhubaneshwar and the Daitas of Puri. The daily 
ritual of deity is the same as that of Lingaraj of Bhubaneshwar. 
Anthropomorphism is evident here as elsewhere in every ritual 
of the divinity. Yearly festivals are the same as those of Lingaraj. 
The most important festival is Sivaratri in the month of Phalgun 
(February - March). This festival attracts over 10,000 devotees 
to this place. On that day Chandrasekhar appears in a special 
dress called 'Nagabharan'. On occasions like Dola, Chandan 
and Devabidha, the proxy (Chalantipratima) of Chandrasekhar 
is taken to Balabhadra temple of Deogan. The daily Bhog 
(offerings) of the deity consists of sweetmeats as well as cooked 
rice and curry. 

In the vicinity of the temple are many small Mathas. They 
are Brahmachari Matha, Balaramdas Matha, Basudev Das Matha 
and Harihar Matha. The last named Matha came into being 
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about 25 years back, Brahmachari Matha is said to be the 
oldest among them. According to a record called Gurukramanwaya 
maintained in the Matha, Pratap Bhanudeva, the king of Orissa, 
brought Shri Ramakrishnananda Swami, a disciple of the 
Gobardhan Matha and placed him here as Manager of the temple 
affairs. Ramakrishnananda established his abode here, which 
iater on was known as Brahmachari Matha. 

The hill has around the place some caves which are also 
visited by pilgrims. Some of the caves are associated with 
Puranic stories that have great appeal to the pilgrims. Padapadma 
Gumpha, Kendupania Gumpha and Sita Gumpha are the names 
of some of these caves. Mahima Gosain spent 24 years 
(1838—1862) on these hills in meditation. 

On the top of the Kapilas hill, about three quarters of a mile 
from the temple area, are some ruins of a fort belonging to 
medieval period. The dry moat around the flat top is distin¬ 
guishable. It is called Bilankagarh but its history is not known. 

Near the temple precincts is a Dharmasala and an inspection 
bungalow located in a fine surrounding. 

kenoraparha 

Kendraparha is a subdivisionai headquarters of the same name 
situated in 20°30 ' N. and 86°25'E., in Cuttack district. The place 
is well connected with Cuttack and other places of Orissa by 
road. It is also known as Tulasi Kshetra and is famous for the 
Baladev Jeu temple which attracts large number of devotees 
round the year. The annual Car festival of Lord Jagannath, 

Balabhadra and Subhadra and the festival of Gaja-Lakshmi on 

Aswina Purnima are ovbserved^ here with great pomp and splendour. 

The town is divided mainly into three portions, one between 
the canal and the river Gobari, a second portion north of the 
river and a third portion to the south and east of the canal. 

The original temple of Baladev Jeu was demolished during 
the reign of Aurangzeb but was reconstructed at the time of 
Maratha rule in Orissa. The Vimana and the Jagamohan are 
built in pidha style with a spacious compound enclosed by 
high walls. The lion's gate faces the east. Inside the premises 
are found Jhulana Mandapa, kitchen, store house and the 
Garuda pillar. All the shrines are thickly plastered with lime 

mortar. The ceiling as well as the inner walls of the Jagamohan 

are painted with mythological scenes. 
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The town had some important collections of Buddhist and 
Brahminical images in the possession of the local zamindar family 
from which late R. P. Chanda was allowed to take some specimens 
to the Indian Museum at Calcutta. Of the five images shifted 
to the Indian Museum, the first is the exquisitely carved image 
of a two-handed Avolokitesvar in graceful tribhanga pose. The 
other images are Sthirachakra Manjusri, Tara seated in lalita pose, 
Astabhuja Marichi standing in alidha attitude and Avolokitesvar 
seated at ease on a lotus throne. Near Mata Matha in the Baniamal 
area of the town there is an inscribed Padmapani Avolokitesvar 
image in a newly constructed masonry mandapa. 

The main Ashram belonging to Srimad Baya Baba is situated 
at the entrance of the town. 

The town, besides being the subdivisional headquarters, 
contains many other government offices, inspection bungalow, 
college. High English schools, telephone exchange, post and 
telegraph office, commercial banks, hospital, film house, sub¬ 
jail and public library. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality 
constituted in 1869. 

Population of the place in the Census of 1981 was 27,564 
persons. 

In the subdivision there are many places of interest mention 
of which may be made of Kalanapur, Kendupatna, Mahanga and 
Natara for Buddhist sculptures; Kisanpur for Lord Chhatesvar 
and the commemorative stone inscription of Anangabhimadeva 
III; Koilo and Kotarupa for Jagannath temples; Kopala for Kapile- 
svara Siva temple; Sukalesvar for Manikesvar Siva temple, 
Bhagavati temple and Gotisvar Siva temple; Salepur for 
Shankaresvar Mahadev temple, Bhagavati temple and Batesvar 
Siva temple; and Turangatanra for the large hoard of sculptures 
relating to Saiva, Sakta and Vaishnav cults. 

KENDULI 

The village Kenduli is situated on the Prachi river in Balianta 
police-station of Bhubaneshwar Tahsil of Puri district. It was 
originally a sasan or Brahmin settlement. Even at present a part 
of this area is known as Kenduli Sasan, the other part being 
Kendulipatna, while the area containing the old relics of temples 
and images as known is Kenduli Deuli. The village has a long 
standing tradition of being the birth place of poet Jayadeva of 
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'Gita Govindam' fame. The area has extensive relics of brick 
temples and sculptures of Saiva, Vaishnav and Sakta cults some 
of which may be ascribed to the 10th -11th century A. D. Among 
the notable images mention may be made of Bhairava, Madhava, 
Ambika and another goddess called by the people Jogeswari. 
A two-armed image (both the arms have broken) with heavy matted 
hair is worshipped by the local people as the sage 'Jayadeva'. 
On the southern side of the village there is a temple dedicated 
to god Lakshmi - Nrusimha and the image of Nrusimha carrying 
Lakshmi on his lap reveals the iconographic peculiarities of ths 
Ganga period. 

khallikot 

Khallikot is situated in Chhatrapur subdivision of Ganjam 
district. National Highway No. 5 passes on the outskirt of the 
town. Previously it was the seat of Khallikot zamindari. The 
Jagannath temple built in the last quarter of the 18th century A. D„ 
was constructed by Jagannath Mardaraj II of Khallikot zamindari. 

The famous Krishnagiri hill situated about 5 km. from Khallikot 
is connected by a link-road. The river Kharkhari flows on the 
western side of the hill. On crossing the river one can also approach 
Krishnagiri monuments from Kodala via Phasi. At the foot of the 
hill and near by a number of temples have been constructed of 
which the most important are the Jhadeshwar, Mukteshwar, Mal- 
likeshwar and Ramachandi. A few caves are also located here. 
The place was referred in the Ganjam copper plates of Sailodbhava 
king Madhavaraja II as visayaoi Kongoda rrra/rc/a/a. Three perennial 
springs under the name Ganga, Yamuna and Saraswati flow 
down the hill and their waters are accumulated in several artificial 
tanks. A Siva Linga of considerable size is under worship inside the 
Jhadeswar temple. Several votive iingas are also installed in the 
premises of the temple with miniature shrines. To the left of 
Jhadeswar temple is the famous Sakti temple of Ramachandi. 
Local people worship this deity with great reverence. The door 
jamb of Kukuteswar temple bears an inscription of Chodagangadeva 
dated 1142 A. D. A large-sized Siva Linga is under worship within 
its sanctum. The Mukteshwar temple has no pistha and it rises 
abruptly from the ground level. The Uma-Mabeswar image in one 
of the niches exhibits striking similarity to the early period of Orissan 
art. The Buguda copper plate grant of Madhava Varman II 
refers to the worship of the Uma-Maheswar image. At the foot 
of the hill there are four votive shrines containing the images of 
Narayan, in standing posture, carved out of bluish chlorite stone. 
The place being an important religious centre for centuries, 
sculptures of different periods are noticed here in plenty. 
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Nirmaljhar is another interesting place near Khallikot. It 
is 2 km. from Khallikot and 4 km. from Keshpur. There is a large 
shrine dedicated to Lord Vishnu at the foot of the mountain Korakhol. 
Several other small shrines dedicated to Nilakantheswar, Bimala, 
Radha-Krushna and Lalita are located here. The perennial stream 
that emerges out from the feet of the Vishnu image is channelised 
to different ponds. It has earned considerable distinction as a 
spot for religious worship. 

A few kilometres ahead on the National Highway No. 5 towards 
Rambha on the top of mountain Valeri, Narayani is another spot 
of great scenic beauty. It is also 8 km. from Keshpur railway 
station. By the side of a natural spring the temple of Goddess 
Narayani adorns the place. The deity is ten-armed Mahisamardini 
Durga. A big festival is held here on the day of Asokastami. Both 
the places, Narayani and Nirmaljhar, have great tourist interest 
and beautiful spots for picnickers. 

At Khallikot there are High English schools. Arts and Crafts 
college, Tahsil office. Block Development office, hospital, 
inspection bungalow and commercial banks. The civic affairs of 
the town are managed by a Notified Area Council. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 8,340 persons. 
khanoadhar waterfall 

A perennial rivulet, called Karapaninala, creates a remarkable 
waterfall, known by the name Khandadhar’, within a few kilometres 
of its Origin. The fall lies in 21®45'N. and 85®7'E., in village 
Nandapani under Bonaigarh police-station of Sundargarh district. 
It is 19 km. to the south-east of Bonaigarh and can be reached by 
a fair-weather road. The last T6 km, is, however, negotiable by foot. 
It is a pleasant spot amidst thick jungles and mountains, ideal for 
lovers of nature. On reaching it, the weary visitor would soon forget 
the strain of arduous journey. It is a hidden treasure of nature. 
The scene created by the glittering waters that trickie down the magni¬ 
ficent waterfall can best be enjoyed from the mountain-top. The 
243-8400 metres (800 feet)^ high waterfall is said to be the highest 
in Orissa. As the volume of water discharge is far too little, there 
is no prospect of its being harnessed for power. Goddess Kanta 
is a known deity of the tribal people of the locality. Near-by, there 
is a rest house. 

1. Khanda (ei§|) means sword, dhar(u\9) means edge. 

2. This height is given in the topo (map) sheets of Sundargarh 
published in 1964 by Survey of India. The height of the fall as 
given in District Census Handbook, Sundargarh (1961), p.51, is 
nearly 1500 feet or 457* 2000 metres. 
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KHANDAQIRI 

Khandagiri is a small hill range situated in 20® 16'N. and 
85“47'E. close to the new township of Bhubaneshwar, the state 
capital of Orissa. One may arrive at the very foot of the hill by a 
Pucca road from Bhubaneshwar. The National Highway No. 5 
passes very near the hill range. The hill range rises abruptly and 
stretches in a long curve, from north-east to south-west. From 
the foot it is seen to be divided into three distinct peaks called Udaya- 
giri, Khandagiri, and Nilgiri. Because of its eastern portion the 
name Udayagiri was given to it but in ancient times it was called 
Kumari Parbata (Kumari Hill). Khandagiri was known as Kumar 
Parbata (Kumar Hill) i. e., the hill of Kumar, the son of Siva. Kumar 
is also known as Skanda and hence the name Skandaparbata or 
Skandagiri which later corrupted itself to Khandagiri. The crest 
of Khandagiri on which is perched a Jain temple is 37-4904 m. (123 ft.) 
high. The highest crest of Udayagiri is 33-528 m. (120 ft.) and 
Nilgiri is still less (measurements are from the Vaishnav Matha 
at the foot of Udayagiri hill). The Vaishnav Matha is also called 
as "Paduka Pratisthan". There are a number of wooden sandals 
believed to be the sandals of saints who lived in Khandagiri. An 
old Kaupinidhari Babaji (a religious mendicant wearing a langoot) 
is residing here. The Matha has its humble existence, beside a Jain 
Dharmasala, constructed sometime after 1929. At the base of 
Khandagiri there is a government inspection bungalow, and a 
Youth Hostel. A mela is held at Khandagiri on the Magha Saptami 
day which lasts up to the full-moon day. 

A brief account of the Khandagiri and Udayagiri caves is given 
below : 

These hills are honey-combed with caves, of which forty-four 
are in Udayagiri, nineteen in Khandagiri and three in Nilgiri. 
Unlike the rock-hewn monuments in western India, which were the 
handiwork of Buddhists, these Orissan caves were both excavated, 
and for many years tenanted, by adherents of the Jain religion, 
who have left behind them unmistakable evidence of their 
faith, both in the early inscribed records and in the mediaeval 
cult statues, which are found in several of the caves. To this 
sectarian difference are due many distinctive features of the 
architecture, including among others the entire absence of 
Chaitya halls, for which apparently there was no need in the cere¬ 
monial observances of the Jains. 

In Udayagiri a foot-path running from the north-east and to 
the gap divides the caves into two groups, one higher, the other 
lower. The higher group is roughly divisible into three sub-groups. 
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the eastern-most, the central, and below the central, the south¬ 
western. The lower group begins opposite the Hatigumpha or 
elephant cave, and running down in a semi-circle, ends in the 
Ranihansapura cave. In Khandagiri all the caves, except two, 
lie among the foottrack, Tatwa No. II being a few feet below Tatwa 
No. I, and the Ananta on a higher ledge, above which is the 
crest crowned by a Jain temple. 

Udayagiri Caves 
Queen's Palace 

The Ranihansapura or Raninabara cave, i.e., the Queen's 
palace (also called Ranigumpha) isthe biggest and the most richly 
carved. It comprises two ranges of rooms on three sides of a 
quadrangle, leaving the south-east side open. In the lower range 
are (1) a main wing with three rooms facing south-east, and one 
room facing south-west, (2) a left wing with three rooms on each 
side, except the south-west and (3) a right wing with one room 
facing south-west. The upper range of rooms is placed not im¬ 
mediately over the lower rooms, but over the rocky mass behind 
and contains (1)a main wing with four rooms, (2) a left wing with 
one room facing a covered verandah and (3) a right wing with one 
room. The rooms have long verandahs in front presenting three 
special features. The first is that at each end there is the figure 
of a guard carved in high relief. The second peculiar feature of 
the verandah is that it has low stone benches, as in the old caves 
of western India. The third is that the verandah roof was supported 
on pillars, all of a very archaic typo. 

Access to the rooms is obtained through oblong doorways, 
of which there are one to three, according to the size of the room. 
The rooms are 1-143 m. (three feet nine inches) to 2-1336 m. 
(seven feet) high, and vary in length from 3-3528 m. (eleven feet) 
to 6-096 m. (twenty feet); only one has a window. They are 
plain inside with flat ceilings and the floor is curved at the inner 
end in a shape of pillows, evidently for the monk's beds. 

From the road near the matha a flight of steps lead to the 
Jayabijaya cave, between which and the Queen's palace lie (1) 
two small cells with verandahs, called Bajadara or the musician's 
cave; (2) a cave with an elephant frieze (Chhota-hati); (3) the 
Alakapuri cave, or Kubera's palace; and (4) a small cave. The 
Chhota-hati cave consists of one room with a doorway and a frieze, 
on which are carved two elephants, the trunked head of a third, 
and a tree. Alakapuri also called Swargapuri—a two-storied cave 
with two rooms below and a large room above all with finely arched 
ceilings and verandahs having benches and shelves. 
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Jayabijaya 

Th9 Jayabijaya has two rooms with a verandah and terrace. 
The verandah has a male guard on the left and a female on the 
right. Over the two doorways is a frieze in three compartments. 
Over this cave is another open cave. 

Panasa and Patalapuri 

In the semicircle between Jayabijaya and Manchapuri are 
found two open caves called Thakurani, besides the Panasa cave 
and Patalapuri, The Panasa or jack-fruit cave is a room with a 
verandah having bas-reliefs of animals at the top of 
its pilasters and a small cave over it. In Patalapuri or the hell-house 
cave, a benched verandah leads to two side rooms and two back 
rooms, now made into one by the fall of the partition wall. The 
next two caves end the semicircle of the lower range. They are 
important, as they have inscriptions connecting them with the 
elephant cave on the other side of the foot track. One is called 
Manchapuri and the other Swargapuri or Vaikunthapuri. 

Manchapuri 

The Manchapuri, or house of earth, has a courtyard with first 
a room with a verandah on the right, and then a verandah leading 
to a side room and two back rooms. The verandahs of the main 
wing and of the right wing each have figures of two guards, one at 
either end and all buried up to the knee. The main wing verandah 
has its roof front carved; the carvings, now nearly obliterated, 
indicate faintly a five-barred railing with a procession of an elephant 
and other figures below it. The main wing rooms have five door¬ 
ways (including the one in the side room), with side pilasters and 
arches carved with animals, fruits and flowers. The arches are 
joined by railings, over which are bas-reliefs in five compartments. 
The fourth has an inscription of one line over the railing, and in 
the seventh compartment is another inscription. 

Swargapuri 

On the rock behind Manchapuri rises Swargapuri, the house 
of heaven. It consists of a verandah, a long back room and a 
side room on the right. The verandah has a low bench, but has 
lost the greater part of its roof. The back room has three door¬ 
ways, and an inscription in three lines, which speaks of the cave 
having been made for Kalinga monks, as a gift to the arhatha. 

Ganesh Cava 

The higher ledge begins at the extreme east and with a pool 
called Laiita-kunda and three open caves. Then follows the Ganesh 
cave, so called apparently from a carving of that god on the inner wall. 
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It consists of two rooms with a verandah leading to them; but the 
verandah appears to have bean filled up with earth and stones, and 
it is now reached from the courtyard by a flight of four steps flanked 
on each side by an elephant holding lotus plants over a full-blown 
lotus. 

Dhanaghara and Hatigumpha 

The central group begins on the east with the Dhanaghara cave, 
and ends with the Baghagumpha and Jambeswara cave, thus going 
round the crest of the hill. Tha top of the hill has been levelled, and 
the edge of the level portion set with laterite blocks in the centre is 
a stone pavement, the remains probably of a small temple. Below 
the crest on the east side is an open cave, and further down the 
Dhanaghara (house of rice) cave. The latter is a room 4 2672 metres 
(fourteen feet) long, with three doorways facing east. The 
verandah is benched and partly filled up with earth, but is still 1 '6764 
metres (five and a half feet) high. On the left pilaster supporting its 
roof is a guard buried up to the knees, with an elephant at the top. 

Turning round, one comes, beyond, a small cell with an open 
cava above it, to Hatigumpha or the elephant cave, a large open cava 
of irregular size, which may originally have consisted of four rooms, 
and probably had a verandah in front. Inside, the cave is, at its widest 
and longest, 17'3736 metres (fifty-seven feet) by nearly 8‘5344 metres 
(twenty-eight feet) while the cave mouth is nearly 3'6576 metres 
(twelve feet) high. Some words are cut on the walls, apparently the 
names of monks or visitors. The roof rock has been scraped away in 
front for the incision of an inscription, in seventeen lines, measuring 
4'2672 metres (fourteen feat) by 1-8288 metres (six feet). This is the 
celebrated inscription of emperor Kharavela. It is now protected by a 
shade on stone pillars, in order to prevent furlhsr damage, the inscrip¬ 
tion on the soft gritty stone having suffered from the climate and lost 
many of its letters. The inscription is flanked at the beginning by a 
trisula and an hour glass; at the end is a monogram in a railing, and 
on the left of the fourth line a swastika, all auspicious symbols. 
According to the reading of Pandit Bhagawanlal Indraji, the inscription 
purports to give the biography of Kharavela, king of Kaiinga, up to the 
thirteenth yearof his reign and is dated in the 165th year of the Mauryan 
era, i.e., some year between 158 and 153 B. C. While the existence 
of a definite date in the record is denied by other eminent scholars, 
the general consensus of opinion seems to assign the epigraph to the 
middle of the second century B. C. 

Sarpagumpha and Baghagumpha 

To the west of the elephant cave are eight cavesat varying heights 
five directly under the hill crest, two in a side boulder (to the west), 
and one just opposite the snake cave. The Sarpagumpha or snake 
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cave is on the other side of the footpath, facing east. Its verandah 
top is carved so as to resemble the head of a serpent with three hoods, 
the symbol of Parsvanath. The cell is small, and is only 0.9144 metre 
(three feet) high. There are two inscriptions, with several letters 
gone, of which the meaning cannot definitely be stated, one on the 
doorway and the other on the left jamb. On the left side of the same 
boulder is another cell without a verandah, and a little further down 
is an open cave in another boulder, now blocked by jungle. To the 
north-west of the snake cave is the Baghagumpha or tiger cave, so 
called from its front being shaped into the eyes and snout of a tiger, 
with the outer opening representing its distended mouth and the cell 
door its gullet. The cell is three and a half feet high, and over the 
doorway is an inscription in two lines, calling it the cave of Sabhuti 
of Ugara Akhada. Further to the left of the same boulder is another 
cell, and above it a third cell and two open caves, moreorless broken 
facing south. 

Jambeswara, Haridasa, Jagannath and Rasui 

On the same level with the tiger cave and at the extreme end. 
is the cave called Jambeswara, which, is 1-1176 m. (three feet 
eight inches) high and has two plain doorways over one of which is 
a Brahmi inscription in one line saying that it is the cave of Nakiya 
of Mahamadaand of his wife. From the tiger cave a flight of uneven 
steps takes one down to a group of three caves, about 15.24 metres 
(fifty feet) higher than the road on the glen. The eastern cave bears 
the name Haridasa, and consistsofa room.over 6.096 metres (twenty 
feet) long with three doorways and an inscription speaking of the 
cave as a gift of Kshudrakarma of Kothajaya. The Jagannath cave, 
so called from a I ude drawing of that god on the inner wall, has one 
long room with three simple doorways and a verandah. By its 
side is a smaller cave called the Rasui or cook-room cave, with 
one simple doorway, the roof projecting slightly so as to form 
as pillarless verandah. 

Khandagiri Caves 
Tatwa and Tentuli 

In th3 Khandagiri hill the caves begin from the north with Tatwa I. 
so called from the tatwa bird carved at the top corner of the tympanum 
arch. The cell is 4.8768 metres to 5.4864 metres (sixteen to eighteen 
feet) long and nearly 1.8288 metres (six feet) high, and is entered by 
three doorways with side pilasters, carved tympanum and carved arches. 
On the wall is written in red ink an inscription in one line, and below 
it another inscription in five lines. On 1.8288 metres (six feet) below 
there is another cave marked similarly with tatwa birds and, therefore, 
called Tatwa II. 
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To the west of Tatwa 1 is an open cave facing north-east, and 
beyond it, to the south-wast, is a cave called Tentuli or the tamarind 
cave. The cell has two doorways with a verandah in front. The 
right hand doorway is blocked with stones, so as to convert it into 
a window-lika opening. 

Khandagiri and Shell caves 

To the south-east of this is a double-storeyed cave, called 
Khandagiri or the broken hill from a crack in its two storeys. 
This cave is the first to be reached by the flight of steps from 
the public road. The room on the lower-storey is 1.8288fh. 
(six feet) high, and the upper room nearly T524 m. (five feat) 
high. Besides these, there is a small broken cave in the lower 
and a small room in the upper-storey with a small window and 
a figure of the god Patitapabana oii the back wall. To its 
south is the cave called Dhanagarh (the rice fort) or the shell 
cave on account of certain characters found in it. Originally a 
room with a verandah it has been converted into an open 
cave by the fall of the partition wall, a fragment of which is 
left on the right side, On the left side wall of the verandah 
are seven letters in shell-shaped characters not yet deciphered, 
but supposed to date back to the seventh to ninth century A. D. 

Nabamuni, Barabhuji and Trisula 

Further south are three caves called respectively the cave of the 
nine saints, the twelve-handed cave and the Trisula cave, from the 
images carved on their walls. 

The Nabamuni or cave of the nine saints consisted of two rooms 
with a common verandah, but the front walls and the partition wall 
have fallen down. On the architrave inside is an inscription of about 
the tenth century A. D., which speaks of a Jain monk Subhachandra 
in the eighteenth year of the increasingly victorious reign of Srimad 
Udyota-Kesharideva. On the broken partition wall is another inscrip¬ 
tion of the same Subhachandra and a small inscription referring to 
a female lay disciple. The right-hand room contains images in 
moderate relief of ten Tirthankaras, about 03048 metre (a foot) 
high, with their sasanadevis or consorts below them. Parsvanath, 
who is easily recognized by his serpent hoods, is the most honoured, 
for he is carved twice. 

Beyond this cave lies the Barabhuji or twelve-handed cave, 
so called from the figure of a female with twelve hands carved on the 
left wall of the verandah. The latter leads to a long room with three 
doorways, which are now fallen, the roof being supported by two 
recent pillars. On the walls are carved in moderate relief seated 
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Tirthankaras or Jain saints with their devis or consorts below them; 
on the back or west wall is a large standing Parsvanath canopied by 
a seven-hooded serpent and without any devi. The saints and 
their wives are shown with their different symbols and are nearly 
of equal size, 20 32 centimetres or 22.86 centimetres (eight or nine 
inches) each; but the figure of Parsvanath is nearly 0 9144 metre 
(three feet) high, from which he would appear to have had special 
honour. 

Adjoining this on the south is the Trisula cave, so called from 
a rude carving on the verandah wall. The room had three doorways, 
which are now fallen, the architrave being now supported on two 
pillars. The room is 6.7056 metres (twenty-two feet) by 21336 m. 
(seven feet), is 2 4384 m. (eight feet) high, and is unique in having 
the inside benched. Above the benches is carved a series of twenty- 
four Tirthankaras including a standing Parsvanath under the seven 
hoods of a snake, and ending with Mahavira. In this group, too, 
Parsvanath, is given the position of honour. The general execution 
of the images in this group is finer than in the adjoining cave. 

Lalatendu 

Near the government bungalow, is a two-storied cave called 
after king Lalatendu Keshari. The upper portion consisted of two 
rooms and a common verandah, all of which have been destroyed, 
portions of the walls alone still clinging to the rock. Beyond this is 
a broken cave, and beyond that a pool called Akasa Ganga. The 
western face of the hill contains three caverns, apparently without 
any doorway, and adjoining them on the south side is a natural 
cavern, containing water, called Gupta Ganga. 

Ananta 

The higher ledge may be climbed by steps out in the rock on 
the right side of the Khandagiri, or by steeper steps near the Bara- 
bhuji cave, or by a track for Tatwa I. The northern portion of this 
ledge has been levelled and forms the courtyard of the Ananta 
cave. This is a room about 7.0104 m. (twenty-three feet) long 
and 1.8288 m. (six feet) high with an arched ceiling. 

Jain Temple 

The crest of Khandagiri has been levelled so as to form a 
terrace with stone edges. In the middle of this terrace stands a 
Jain temple with two side temples. The main temple consists of 
a sanctuary and porch, built like Orissan porches with pyramidal 
roofs and ribbed domes. Within the sanctuary is a masonry 
platform with a small raised wall behind, in which are imbedded 
five images of Jain saints. Behind the temple on a slightly lower 
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level is another terrace, on which lie scattered scores of votive stupas 
indicating the existence of an older temple. In the right niche is a 
standing chlorite image of nude Rishabhanath. The colossal 
image of Parsvanath in black marble, which is enshrined in the 
marble hall near the entrance, is modern, being installed in 1950. 

Nilgiri 

From the inspection bungalow a track leads to the Nilgiri 
peak, which lies to the south-west of Khandagiri and is separated 
from it by a gap covered with jungle. Passing by a small pool 
called Radhakunda, deep in the south-east corner, the track leads, 
to a small but broken open cave. Going up the hill, the track 
leads to a roofless mandapa and then turns round to the right to 
an open cave facing south now converted into two rooms by a 
partition wall of dressed stones evidently erected recently. 
Further on, is a spring named Syama Kunda with a masonry cell- 
shaped structure over it, and beyond it on the south side of the hill 
an open cave facing west, to which flight of steps cut in the rock 
gives access. 

The number, age and carvings make the caves of Khandagiri- 
Udayagiri hills the most interesting in eastern India. First noticed 
by Stirling as stated in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XV(1824), 
some of the caves were described by Fergusson in his "Illustrations of 
the Rock-Cut Temples of India (1845)”, and full descriptions are 
given in Rajendralala Mittra's Orissa, Vol. I, Chapter I, in Beglar's 
Report, Archaeological Survey of India, Vol. Xlll, and M. M. 
Chakravarti's notes on the caves, 1902. Fergusson also dealt 
with them in his History of Indian and Eastern Architecture (1876) 
and Cave Temple (1880). The latest works of importance referring 
to them is the Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Chapter XXVI; 
a dissertation work on Khandagiri by Dr. Ramesh Prasad Mahapatra 
and a scholastic book 'Kharavela' by Dr. Nabin Kumar Sahu. 

khichins 

Khiching in Mayurbhanj district is a village 25-6 km. north¬ 
west of Karanjia with which it is connected by a fair-weather road. 
It is 145-6 km. from Baripada and 67-2 km. from Badampahar 
railway station. A group of temples and other archaeological 
remains belonging to medieval period are of great interest. The 
name Khiching is derived from Khijjinga Kotta which was the 
capital of Khijjinga mandala. Khijjinga manda/a was ruled by the 
kings of the Bhanja dynasty, the founder of which is said to be one 
Birabhadra, who is also called Adi Bhanja. According to tradition 
he was born of the egg of a pea-hen and was brought up by the sage 
Basistha. In the line of Adi Bhanja was born Kottabhanja. Kotta- 
bhanja's son Digbhanja and the latter's son Ranabhanja constructed 
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magnificent temples and beautified the capital town. The ruins of 
the ancient city extend far beyond the limits of the modern village 
from the bank of the Khairbhandan on the north to that of the 
Kantakhalr on the south. These two hill streams meet below 
the site and their combined stream discharges its waters into the 
Baitarani, 6,8 km. below. About 8 km. to the north of Khijjinga 
lies Kolhan in Singhbhum district of Bihar and to tha right of the 
Baitarani stretches the Kendujhar district of Orissa. From the 
geographical position it appears that Khijjinga Kotta was at one 
time the capital of a principality comprising the present Mayurbhanj 
and Kendujhar districts and a part of Singhbhum district. 

The old monuments of Mayurbhanj are mostly centered round 
Khiching. The temples found at present in this site were in ruins 
at the time the excavations were carried out in 1923-24 and 
1924-25. A visitor approaching Khiching from the east finds the 
small temple of Kutaitundi which enshrines the phallic emblem of 
Siva called Sarveswar. This temple was buried in a small mound 
and was subsequently renovated with other temples by the 
Archaeological Department of the ex-state of Mayurbhanj. About 
365-76 metres (400 yards) to the west of Kutaitundi is situated the 
Thakuranisala which was also once in ruins. Short accounts of 
the monuments in the Thakuranisala have been published in 
Archaeological Survey of India's Annual Reports for 1922-23, 
1923-24 and 1924-25. The excavations at this place disclose the 
remains of a group of old temples, two of which were elegantly 
decorated with beautiful sculptures. The bigger one of these two 
temples occupied the central position in the group and had a base 
of 10-668 metres (35 feet). Rama Prasad Chanda found this great 
temple in 1922 buried under a mound on which stood a small 
brick shrine of Khijjingeswari and an unfinished temple called 
Khandiadeul. The magnificently carved doorframe which originally 
belonged to the great temple was attached to the Khandiadeul. On 
dismantling the small brick shrine, it was found that the image of 
Khijjingeswari had been installed on a platform on which a life-size 
image of Siva was originally enshrined. After renovation of the 
great temple with care and skill, the image of Chamunda waa 
installed in its sanctum as the image of Khijjingeswari had been 
taken to Baripada to be enshrined in a small temple in the palace 
of the Maharaja, The museum which was erected in the locality 
now contains large number of images which were found in course 
of the excavations of different sites. Many of these images are of 
life-size and are of great artistic merit. The life-size images of 
Siva indicate that Khiching was a centre of Saivism during the 
medieval period. Life-size images of Buddha and of Avolokitesvara 
are also seen, indicating the hold of Buddhism that once flourished 
here probably earlier than Saivism. Jaina images are also not lacking 
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here and among tha sculptures representing the Brahminical 
Hinduism one finds large number of Vaishnavite, Sakta, Ganapatya 
and Saura (solar) deities. Thus the present village of Khiching 
represents various type of sculptures belonging to different religious 
denominations which flourished in the past. The images both in 
relief and in round exhibit very high quality of plastic art and they 
represent the Orissan art tradition at its best. The presiding deity 
of the place is Kichakeswari (Khijjingeswari), the family goddess 
of the ruling chiefs of Mayurbhanj. 

The site was first visited by Lt. Tickell sometime before 1840 
and after that by Archaeologist Beglar between 1874 and 1876. 
By that time the main temple v/hich was In ruins was known as 
KhandiadeuI and the area was strown. 

konarka 

Konarka (lat. 19°53'N/long. 86°06'E) is a town in Gop 
police-station under the Puri subdivision of Puri district. According 
to the Census of 1981, the population of the village was 2425. 
From Pipili, a 45 km. long road leads via Nimaparha and Gop to 
Konarka in the south-east. Konarka is 66 km. by all-weather road 
via Pipili from Bhubaneshwar, the capital city of Orissa: end 84 km. 
from Puri, the district headquarters, also via Pipili. It is a joyous 
drive on the direct road connecting Konarka with Puri with a marine 
drive (32 km.) along the sea-beach. 

The name Konarak or Konarka is obviously derived from the 
name of the presiding deity Konarka, which means the Arka (sun) 
of Kona (corner), the latter probably being in relation to Trikona,* 
in the corner direction of which the temple was erected. 

The place is famous for the Sun temple which has attracted 
large number of visitors from different parts of the world. 

The Sun Temple 

The Sun temple of Konarka marks the highest point of 
achievement of Kalinga architecture depicting the grace, the 
joy and the rhythm of life in all its wondrous variety. There is an 
endless wealth of decoration from minute patterns in bas-relief 
done with a jeweller's precision to boldly-modelled free-standing 
sculptures of exceptionally large size. Under the crackling 
wheels of past events, the Sun temple has lost its main sanctuary 
but the remaining structure and the ruins around testify till 

1, Trikona may be identified with Tikona (lat. IS^SI' N, long. SS^OI'E.) on the bank 
of the river Kusabhadra, about 9 km. south-west of the Sun temple. The existence 
of the ancient habitation of Tikona during the Ganga rule is attested to by 
several Canga Fanams. 
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today the boundless creative energy of the Orissan artist and 
their impressive contribution to the treasury of Indian art and 
building technique. Standing majestically on the sandy coast 
of the Bay of Bengal in east Orissa, the porch in its solitary 
grandeur is an eloquent testimony of a glorious and mysterious 
past. Dedicated to Sun-God, this temple was constructed by 
Raja Narasimha Deva I of the Ganga dynasty of Orissa in the 
mid-13th century A. D., when the glory of this dynasty was 
dazzling supreme in the political firmament of India. 

The temple is also known as Black Pagoda (in contradistinction 
to the White Pagoda—the Jagannath temple of Puri), a name 
given to it by captains of coasting vessels, for whom it formed 
a prominent landmark. It was dedicated to the Sun-God (Arka), 
popularly called Biranchinarayan, and the tract in which it is 
situated was known as Arka-Kshetra as well as Padma-Kshetra. 
Among the five great religious zones or Kshetras which were 
located in Orissa, Konarka was considered to be one, the other 
four being Puri, Bhubaneshwar, MahavinayaK and Jajpur. There 
are a number of smaller shrines situated in the neighbourhood 
of the Sun temple. In them are found Rameswara, Chitreswara, 
Triveniswara and Utpaleswara, all Siva Lingas; and Ramachandi, 
Rudrani, Khileswari, Charchika and Chitreswari, various forms 
of Goddess Durga. Legend as embodied in the Kapila Samhita, 
the Madala Panji, and the Prachi Mahatmya take the sanctity 
of Konarka back to mythical times. The legends of these late 
texts are an obvious adaptation of a much earlier tradition as 
recorded in the Bhavishya Purana and the Samba Purana. 

That the fame of this temple as a wonderful monument had 
spread far beyond the limits of Orissa in the sixteenth century 
A. D., is amply borne out not only by the visit of the great 
Vaishnav saint Shri Chaitanya (A.D. 1486—1535) to the place, but 
also by the following pithy description which appeared in the 
Ain-i-Akbari of Abul-i-FazI, the famous chronicler of the court of 
Akbar (A. D. 1556—1605). 

'Near Jagannath is a temple dedicated to the Sun. Its cost 
was defrayed by twelve years revenue of the province. Even 
those whose judgement is critical and who are difficult to please 
stand astonished at its sight.' 

The Kalasa,' which was a copper, and the lotus-finial are said 
to have been carried away by the Muslims when they attacked 
this temple after the death of Raja Mukundadeva in 1568 A. D. In 

1. The popular legend is that a magnetic katasa on the top of the tower ussd to 
draw ashore the vessels passing along the coast of Konarka, whereupon the crew 
of a ship scaled the top and removed this katasa. 
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the 18th century the chlorite pillar, called Aruna Stambha, was 
removed to Puri by the Marathas who planted it in its present 
site in front of the temple of Jagannath. 

In 1950, the Government of India appointed a committee of 
experts on archaeological conservation, engineering, art, archi¬ 
tecture, geology and chemistry to go into the whole question 
of the preservation of the monument and to find out appropriate 
measures for prolonging its life. Since 1953, the recommen¬ 
dations have been persistently followed up by the Archaeological 
Survey of India. Extensive chemical cleaning and preservation 
of the facade from top to bottom of the porch has been taken 
in hand. 

Located in the courtyard of the temple, the sculpture-shed 
was inadequate for the display of sculptures according to the 
requirements of a museum. A spacious museum building has, 
therefore, been constructed by the side of the Government of 
India's Tourist Bungalow. A number of floodlights 

and parks have bean erected all around the temple. 

Description of the remains of the temple 

Tha sanctuary and the porch are the two parts of a single 
fabric being designed as the celestial chariot of the Sun-God 
who is believed in Hindu mythology to course across the sky 
in a chariot of seven horses. Tha twelve pairs of wheels possibly 
symbolize the twelve months of the year. The seven horses 
may be emblems of the seven days of a week. According to 
Dr- Debala Mitra, "The height of the porch from the base of the 
upana to the top of the extant portion of the khapuri' is about 
39m. The original height of the sanctuary (from the base of the 
upana), to judge from the measurements of its surviving parts 
and its proportions in relation to the porch, must have been more 
than 61 m*. 

The temple compound was surrounded by a wall and the 
principal gateway was to the east. The wall, which was oblong 
in shape, seems to have been 269-748 metres (eight hundred 
and eighty-five feet) from east to west and 163-068 metres 
(five hundred and thirty-five feet) from north to south and was 
apparently 2-1336 m. to 2-4384 m. (seven to eight feet) thick 
and 7-62 m. (twenty-five feet) high. It was surmounted by 
battlements, some of which now lie scattered about. Two long 
platforms have been laid open in the north-eastern corner of the 
courtyard, which were apparently used for bathing the images. 


1. Konarak, p. 38 
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But a more interesting discovery which has followed the 
excavation of sand is that of a fine hall (Natamandap) with 
elaborate carvings in front of the porch. Its roof is gone, but a 
high basement and the walls of the superstructure remain. The 
hall has four doors, one on each side, with two windows on 
the right and the left of each door. The inside is plain and 
devoid of ornament, but has four richly carved massive pillars 
which supported the roof. The carvings are of the same type 
as those on the outside walls of the hall, but not obscene. The 
four sides of the square pillars have been divided vertically into 
two sections, each consisting of a row of five ornamental 
pilasters adorned with figures of animals, musicians and 
dancing-girls. The hall (outside) is covered with carvings of 
gods, celestial courtesans, human figures, musicians, etc., a few 
being suggestively but not directly obscene. Some call the 
hall a Bhogamandap, others a Natamandap, and it may be 
one of the six temples, as mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari, before 
th® entrance. 

A little to the west of this hall rises a flight of broad steps 
now broken, leading to the eastern doorway of the porch. The 
steps are 27432 m. (nine feet) broad, and have side walls carved 
on each exterior face with horses and wheels. The wheels 
are minutely carved, and the spaces between the wheels and 
horses have pilasters showing griffins, human-faced Nagas, 
heavenly dancing-girls, musicians, human figures, etc. They 
stand on a pavement crowded with elephants in various 
attitudes. 

The Porch 

The Porch is a massive building on a high basement. The 
basement, including the pavement, is more than 4.876$ m. 
(sixteen feet) high, and is carved with figures similar to those on 
the side walls of the steps. The body of the porch which is 
20.1168 m. (sixty-six feet) square, rises boldly for more than 
18,288 m. (sixty feet), forming nearly a cube. It has four openings, 
the western leading to the tower. The eastern doorway retains to 
some extent its original shape, though it has lost its navagraha 
architrave. It is a fine piece of work with its high opening, its 
black polished steatite sides, and its front carved elaborately with 
eight parallel rows of figures and traceries. The outside body is 
covered with elaborate carvings and statuaries, many nearly of life- 
size and obscene in character. Architecturally the great beauty 
of the structures arises from the form of its roof. Of pyramidal shape 
it is divided into three compartments, the two lowest of which are 
composed of six projecting cornices, separated by deeply recessed 
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compartments containing sculptures as large as life, while all the 
faces of the projecting cornices are covered by basso-relievo of 
processions, hunting and battle scenes, and representations of 
various occupations and amusements. Over the topmost ledge 
is placed a ribbed amafaka on crouching lions, with a bell over it, 
and over that a second amataka. The vase-shaped finial {kalasa) at 
the top is gone. 

The dominant horizontal lines of the roof, echoed in a corres* 
ponding banding of the facade below, afford unity and coherence 
to the design, while a vertical relief and play of light and shade is 
given by the multiple facets which rise through roof and facade, 
lending to the whole a singular charm. The interior is plain, 
except fora plain moulding at a height of 1.524 m. (five feet). 
Just where the pyramidal roof begins to curve was a false ceiling 
composed of stones and mortar, resting on iron beams and 
supported by four pillars. These fell down and littered the floor 
but the debris has been removed and the interior is now filled 
up with stones and sand to protect the sides from collapse. 

The Tower 

The tower is in ruins, and only about one-third remains 
standing. The excavations of 1902 brought out the base and a 
large part of the cubical body. A feature of the base is the 
chariot wheels, to the number of twelve, carved along the side 
faces, indicating the lower structure was intended to represent 
the chariot of the Sun-God. In the centre of each facade is found 
a small side chamber with a passage leading to the interior of the 
shrine. In one of the niches above these chambers stands a finely 
carved chlorite figure of a man on horseback, probably Aruna, 
the charioteer of the Sun. The base and the wall of the super¬ 
structure are covered with the carvings of the Alankaras and 
Kamasutras. The sanctuary measures 10.0584 m. (thirty-three feet) 
square inside and contains a steatite throne for the image. During 
the removal of debris, sixteen fine sculptures were found which 
probably came from the outside niches of the tower and body 
of the porch. 

Images, Offerings and Festivals 

The presiding deity had the figure of Maitraditya, holdings lotus 
in each hand, with ornaments on the body and crown on the head. 
It was seated on a chariot drawn by seven horses and guided by 
Aruna. According to palm-leaf chronicles (the Madala Panji), the 
daily services consisted of eight bhogas or offerings of food, and 
there were twelve great festivals, the most important being held 
in the month of Magha (January-February). 
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The Navagrahas 

Supported by iron beams, the architraves were of chlorite and 
had their front faces sculptured. Despite its chequered career the 
eastern one is still at Konarka. The whereabouts of the other two 
are not known. 

The front half is 6,146 metres long, 1.143 metres high and 
53 centimetres thick. The thickness of the rear slice is 96,5 
centimetres. The front half is now in a shed erected outside 
the enclosure at its north-east corner. It is relieved with nine 
grahas, each under the multifoil arch of a tiered pavilion. 

There is a priest to conduct the worship of the grahas daily. 
Ghee-lamps, flowers and bhogas are sold here for people. The 
practice of besmearing the slab with vermilion and ghee has 
been stopped in the new building. The pacification of the 
planets is prescribed in Hindu astrology to ward off evils. 

Parsvadevatas 

Made of chlorite, all the parsvadevatas representing 
Sun-God are in conformity with the cannonical convention. These 
sculptures are super specimens of the inconographic art. 
The sculptures are noted for their elaborate composition, with 
accessory figures. 

The more than life-sized image of Surya in the southern 
niche stands majestically on a saptaratha chariot drawn by seven 
horses with a face beaming with compassion. Aruna, the charioteer 
busy with the lash and rein, is shown down to the waist. Near 
right foot of Surya is the king (Narasimhadeva) with folded hands 
and the kneeling figure near the left foot represents the family- 
priest of the king. The entire sculpture, made of a single piece, 
is installed on a chlorite pancharatha pedestal. 

The sculpture in the western niche is similar to the one in 
the southern, except that here Surya wears a tilaka on the forehead 
and a high crown. 

The sculpture in the northern niche is roughly the same as 
in the other two. But here the king and the priest are both 
standing looking towards Bhaskara, as the latter is spanning the 
horizon on a horse. The Sun-God does not grip the horse on 
which it is riding and its face shows tiredness. 

The Wheels 

The wheels are carved against the face of the berm. Treated 
magnificently, each wheel consists of an axle kept in position by 
a pin as in a bullock-cart, a hub, a felly and sixteen spokes, of which 
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eight are broad and th9 other eight thin. The hub is decorated with 
beaded rings and a row of lotus-petals, the latter in a few wheels 
having dancers and musicians very rhythmically composed, and the 
felly with elaborate scrollwork containing within many of the foils, 
birds and beasts in various actions. The spokes project beyond 
the felly. The thin ones have a row of alternate beads and discs. 
The broad spokes again broaden near the centre where they assume 
roughly the shape of a diamond. The remaining portion of the 
spokes are minutely carved with scrollwork, floral motifs, 
creepers, beaded strings and stylized c/ta/Tj/a-windows. In the 
central part of the diamonds is a medallion. These medallions 
contain various deities, erotic and amorous figures, kanyas in various 
poses, a nobleman with a man standing with folded hands, a 
princely cavalier, a man playing on cymbals, a cavalier hunting a 
boar, a man having a sword with a second man standing in front 
of him, elephant-riders, a cavalier attacking an animal with a long 
spear, shooting an arrow towards a pair of deer or a lion or brandish¬ 
ing his sword towards a man and a seated person approached by 
others with folded hands. Similar medallions also occur on the 
face of the axle. The available ones contain a god in the company 
of a goddess, Gaja Lakshmi, Krishna playing on a flute amidst an 
assemblage of gopa balakas, gopis and cows. 

The Colossi 

Each of the three staircases of the porch was originally guarded 
by a pair of coloss —two lions, each rampant on a crouching elephant, 
on the east; two elephants, richly decorated and fully harnessed, 
on the north; and two gorgeously caparisoned war-stallions on the 
south. Each of these animals was originally mounted on a partly 
carved platform. The animals on the north and south sides have 
been installed on new pedestals, some metres further from their 
original locations. They now face the porch instead of the enclosure. 
The two compositions of the east side are now in front of the parapets 
of the eastern flight of the natamandap. All these animals were 
originally coloured in chocolate-red, patches of which are still 
extant at places. 

The maximum height from the feet of the elephant to the head 
of the lion is 2'565m. In the rolled trunk of the prostrate elephant 
is a terrible-looking male. 

Rendered with life-like realism, both the elephants with full 
of anger in the eyes are remarkable for the bulky volume. The 
eastern one 2T33m. high, holds aloft in its curled trunk a demoniac 
figure, armed with a shield and a small curved sword, evidently with 
the intention of hurling it away. A similar demoniac figure, with 
rolling eyes, coiled beard, moustache and coiled tressess is seen 
below the body of the western elephant, 2-235 m. high. 
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Both the stallions, richly equipped with trappings, bridles 
and strings, display the workmanship and dynamic sweep of an 
assured hand. The western one (2.045m. high and 2.921 m. long) 
with a bejewelled person (now headless) holding the bridle by 
its side, is better preserved, 

Mayadevi Temple 

To the west-south-west of the main temple there is another 
temple (consisting of a sanctuary and a porch), called Mayadevi 
temple. Mayadevi is popularly believed to be one of the wives 
of Surya. It is also called Chhayadevi temple. The reclamation 
of the temple from sand was done in 1909. It has been sur¬ 
mised by some that the temple was meant originally for Surya, 
a presumption, substantiated by its parsvadevatas. It has also 
been surmised by a few that the image, Ramachandi, which is 
now in worship in a temple on the sea, 8 km. south-west of 
Konarka, was in this temple. There is a tradition current among 
the local people that Ramachandi left Konarka stealthily when 
the Muslims under Kalapahad overran the temple, 

Vaishnav Temple 

To the south -west of the temple of Mayadevi, there is a 
small temple (maximum height 2.13 metres) exposed in 1950. 
Facing east, the temple, made of large bricks, consists of a san¬ 
ctuary and a porch, both pancharatha in plan. Tha superstructures 
of both the components are now missing. 

The long pedestal in the vimana which most probably 
contained more than one image, was found empty at the time of 
excavation. Probably, one of these images was that of Vishnu, 
found in 1906-1907 during clearance of debris around the san¬ 
ctuary of the main temple (Sun temple). The other image was 
most probably of Balaram, found in 1906-1907, and now pre¬ 
served in the museum at Konarka. The probable grouping of 
Basudeva and Balaram in this temple may lead to the assumption 
that to complete the group there was an image of Subhadra, 
but no such image has yet been recovered from the place. 

The discovery of this temple which is Vaishnav in reli¬ 
gious affiliation, coupled with three reliefs(on the south-face 
of the berm of the main temple) depicting the worship of 
Mahisasuramardini, Jagannath and Linga (largely broken) proves not 
only the extension of royal patronage to different religious cults 
but also the spirit of good-will and tolerance that prevailed among 
the adherents of different cults. 
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Mathas 

Thsre is a Matha on the southern side of the temple founded 
by one Hari Mohanty alias Ananta Abadhut. It is believed that 
the Matha belongs to the cult of Sunya Sadhana or the 
contemplation of the Eternal Void. Near the Hindu Matha, 
a Muslim priest named Saidu Shah lives in a hut. He offers 
regular prayer at a particular spot near-by believing that 
to be the abode of the Muslim saint Jahania Jahangast 
Pir Mukadam. Besides, there are three Mathas near Chandra- 
bhaga, known as Chandrabhaga Matha, Biranchinarayan Matha, 
and Mahabir Tungi. 

Sea-Beach 

The hard sand palm beach at Konarka is one of the finest 
shores in India. Swimming and sun-bathing are the most 
attractive pastimes hare while one is on a visit to the monuments. 
The sight of early morning sun-rise at the sea-beach is unpara* 
lleled. 

The Lighthouse 

Tha lighthouse at Konarka was established on the 1st March, 
1968, in order to serve as a navigational aid to the mariners. 
It is a round masonry tower and its height is 30 metres. 
The lamp used in this lighthouse is a pre-focus type of 1500 
watts on 100 volts and the distance of the focus of the lamp 
is 250mm. 

The officer in charge of this lighthouse is the Head Light- 
keeper who is assisted by two Assistant Lightkeepers. 

There are hotels, schools, college. Tourist office, tourist bunga¬ 
lows and Government offices. 

KORAPUT 

Koraput is the headquarters of the district of Koraput. The 
original name of the town is Koraputti or the hamlet of the 
Khora or Kora people. The town stands at a height of 883.92 
metres (2,900 feet) above the sea-level and the place was chosen 
as the headquarters for its apparent healthy environments. Form¬ 
erly Jaypur was the centre of administration, but later Koraput 
was preferred because of its invigorating climate. Most of the 
Government offices were shifted from Jaypur to Koraput in 
1870. The place is surrounded by a cluster of hills from which 
flow small and perennial streamlets. 

The magnificent temple of Lord Jagannath was built here 
during the period, July 1973 to June 1978, on a hill-top (about 
45'72 metres high) pervading the landscape. The temple is a 
combination of three structures, all in the same axial alignment, 
viz., vimana, jagamohan and bfiogamandap. The height 
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of the Vimana is 20-7264m. (68 feet). One has to climb 142 steps 
to reach the temple precinct. The wooden idols of Balabhadra, 
Subhadra and Jagannath along with Sudarsan have been conse¬ 
crated in the main temple on a marbled platform. In front of the 
Bhogamandap is the Garuda Stambha. Small shrines are being 
built up in the temple area. Lord Kasi Biswanath has been installed 
in one of the shrines. The place is becoming popular under 
the name—Sahara Shri Kshetra. 

The town is provided with a small bazar which is 
growing rapidly and its weekly Hat on Sunday is 
crowded by the tribal people who come from neighbouring 
hamlets to sell their produce and to purchase their necessaries. 
The location of the official colony of the town is very pleasing 
where roads have on both sides silver oak trees. The circuit 
house occupies a prominent position on a hill-top and commands 
a good view of the hills and valleys. One Narimangal Kendra 
has been established here for the welfare of the women. The 
Sarva Seva Sangha with a branch office located in the town 
is doing some social service for the backward people. The church 
building and the office of the Evangelical Lutheran Mission are 
also in this town which is one of tha important centres of the 
missionary activities of this church. The town is served by a 
railway station on the Waltair-Kerandal railway line on the South- 
Eastern Railway. 

There are two High English schools. Central school. Co¬ 
operative Training school, college. Bachelor of Education Training 
college, mosque, churches, 3 public reading rooms, 4 inspection 
bungalows (belonging one each to Roads and Buildings, South- 
Eastern Railway, Public Health Department and Forest Department), 
two guest houses belonging to Dandakaranya Project and Notified 
Area Council, commercial banks, film hall, micro-wave station. Third 
Orissa Armed Special Police Batallion, Red Cross, Tourist office, 
hospital, post and telegraph office and telephone exchange. The civic 
affairs of the town are managed by a Notified Area Council. 

Population of the town in 1981 Census was 31,665 persons. 
KUPARI 

Kupari is a village in Bhadrak subdivision of Baleshwar district 
situated 67 km. south-west of Baleshwar town and 29 km. south¬ 
west of Soro. John Beams visited the site when he was the Collector 
of Baleshwar and informed of its Buddhist monuments and images. 
The Neulpur copper plate inscription of king Subhakaradeva I mentions 
about the place and the hills that stands close to it. The place is 
interesting for the distinct traces of Buddhist relics that are still 
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Observable. It stands in a level plain surrounded on three sides by 
low rocky hills. The ruins stand on the north side of the village, the 
more important and better preserved portion being situated in the 
middle of the flat laterite surface, but other parts are found in the 
softer soil among trees. These ruins exhibit the traces of an ancient 
Buddhist temple and vihar or monastery, with a grove intervening. 
Going westwards over a space encumbered by half-buried debries, 
one comes to the best preserved portion of the remains, a long narrow 
hall with a sort of propylaeum on the eastern side surrounded by pillars. 
To the north of this is a small tank with steps leading down to it. The 
inscription on the back of the image of Mayadevi would refer the 
building in which it was found to the 10th century A. D., unless, as 
is highly probable, the image was dedicated after the erection of the 
temple and the general rudeness of the architecture afford grounds 
for believing that the date of its construction is much earlier. 

At the foot of the hills close-by are the remains of large fort of 
mud, and high up on the hillside is a cave temple called that of 
Bharva Devi, a name probably corrupted from Bhairava,as that of an 
adjoining cave, Basuti, is probably from Basuki. 

There is a Revenue Rest-shed and a college. 

Population of the place in the Census of 1981 was 2,183 persons. 


LALITAGIRI 

Lalitagiri on the hillsof the Asia range (orAssiarange)inMahanga 
Tahsil in Cuttack district is situated in 20°35'N., and 86° 15'E. It is 
55 km. from Cuttack connected by good motorable road. Lalitagiri 
consists of three spurs the Olasuni, the Landa and the Parabhadi. 
Out of these three hills the Olasuni is famous as the seat of saint 
Arakshita Das, who lived there during the later half ofthe18tli 
century A. D. The Landa hill boasts of extensive ruins of brick 
monuments. The north-eastern half of the hill slopes towards the 
base of the Parabhadi hill has yielded splendid figures of the 
Mahayana Buddhist iconography. The archaeological remains of the 
place have been considerably spoiled by the local people and the 
'amindars and many images have been removed to the museums at 
Calcutta and Patna. In a recently built masonry shed at the site by 
the Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi, more than 30 large 
jculptures have been preserved by the department. In 1977, 
exploration and a small scale excavation conducted by Prof. K. S. 
jehera, Utkal University, brought to light Puri-Kushan coins and 
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& Gupta gold coin. The remains of stupas were also exposed and 
a stone stupa was identified. Further 'excavation by Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, revealed the real character of the stone 
stupa along with relic caskets discovered for the first-time in 
Orissa. Another significant discovery was the ruins of a huge 
brick apsidal chaityagriha measuring 22m. in length, 11 ■40m. in 
breadth and 3'30m. thick wall. Further digging has brought 
3 monastic complexes. The Brahmi inscription of Kushan 
character, a number of shell inscriptions and a hoard of Buddhist 
figures show the antiquity and importance of the site and proves it 
as a major Buddhist centre of Orissa. 


There is a tourist bungalow at Pathrajpur about five 
kilometres on the way to Lalitagiri. 


MAHENDRAGIRI 

Mahendragiri (lat. 18°58'N. and long. 84°24'E.) is situated in 
Paralakhemundi subdivision of Ganjam district. It is an outlying spur 
of the Eastern Ghats. The mountain is 26 km. from the sea, and 
lies exposed to the sea-breeze, the nearest port being Barua in 
Andhra Pradesh. The highest peak. Singaraju, is 1516 metres 
above sea level. On a plateau facing the Bay of Bengal at a 
height of 1395'37 metres, there is a bungalow built by a former 
Collector. From the summit the view of the surrounding country 
is magnificent, on the north-west and south the view is more or 
less observed by ranges of granitic hills, which succeed one another 
like huge waves, while the passage of fleecy clouds from peak to peak 
produces an ever-changing scene. The river Mahendratanaya 
has been originated from this mountain and flows from two opposite 
sides of the mountain. One stream flows southward into Parala¬ 
khemundi and joins the river Vamsadhara while the other flows 
through Budarsingi and Mandasa, and joins the sea at Barua. 
There are four different routes leading to the top of Mahendragiri. 
One route is from Tumba,the second from Brahmapur via Parala¬ 
khemundi, Kainpur and Burkhal, the third one from Mandasa in 
Andhra Pradesh and the fourth one from Jirang, 

The mountain, Mahendragiri, which stood in the central place 
of ancient Kalinga, was one of the seven kula parvatas of India 
and treated as the home-land of the Guhas. It has been highly 
extolled in the Puranas. The Mahabharata mentions this moun¬ 
tain in connection with Parasurama's penance. The Ramayana 
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refers to this mountain in various contexts. The Brahmanda 
Parana describes Mahendra as a sacred place for performing shradha. 
The Viraja Kshstra Mahatmya gives an account in connection 
with the killing of Gayasura by Vishnu and mention that the leg 
portion of the demon Gaya fell at Mahendragiri. The AgnI 
Parana, the Markandeya Parana and the Skanda Parana refer to 
the physical aspect of Mahendragiri. As regards literary source 
the poet Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa mentions that king Raghu in 
course of his Digvijay conquered Kalinga and occupied Mahendra 
defeating Guhasiva. The Oriya poet Sarala Das, author of Sarala 
Mahabharata, attributes the establishment of a temple at the top of 
Mahendragiri by Pandava brothers who visited this place at the 
time of their exiles and performed the sAratZ/ra ceremony of their 
father at this place. The Harsha Charita of Bana also refers to 
this mountain. The Sailodbhava kings of Orissa associate 
Mahendra mountain as their origin which held in great veneration 
and esteem. Pliny, the first foreign Geographer mentions the 
Mahendragiri in his account of India. Ptolemy while describing 
the sea trade-routes of eastern India refers to the Mahendra moun¬ 
tain. He indicates that Barua, where Mahendra Tanaya meets the 
sea was a flourishing trade centre during his time. This proves 
that ancient Kaiinga had trade relations with Barua and the 
Mahendra region was an important commercial centre known to 
foreign travellers and traders. 

Epigraphical records are also replete with reference to Mahendra 
mountain. The Nasik cave inscription of 2nd century A. D., 
describes the conquests and achievements of Gautamiputra Satakarni 
who was the overlord of Mahendra region along with other areas. 
The Allahabad Pillar inscription mentions Mahendragiri and the 
kingdom of Svamidatta of Kottura located in the neighbourhood 
of this mountain. The Banapur charter of Madhyamaraja of 
Sailodbhava dynastygives a beautiful description of this mountain. 

Under Umavarman of the Mathara dynasty the kingdom extend¬ 
ed overthe territories around Mahendra as known from his Dhavala- 
peta grant. The newly acquired area formed a vishaya during 
his period. 

The picturesque panorama and the importance of the place 
attracted the ancient kings to make it a religious centre. 
Scholars assign the Savaras of Mahendra region as the earliest 
worshipper of Purusottam Jagannath and subsequently that tribal 
deity was called Narayan by Mathara kings and Gokarneswat 
by the early Ganga kings. With the installation of Lord Gokarneswai 
on the top of Mahendra mountain during the period of Eastern 
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Gangas, the place attained more prominence as a centre of reli¬ 
gious activity, in the copper plate inscriptions of the early Ganga 
kings and the Sailodbhava kings the glory of this mountain and 
God Gokarneswar are always inscribed in the beginning. The 
Bhaumakara rulers who inherited the Sailodbhava kingdom seem to 
have issued grants from villages located around Mahendragiri. 
Rajendra Chola set up pillars of victory at Mahendragiri and kept 
the region under his control till Anantavarman Chodagangadeva 
wrested the area from Chola hegemony. Thus the Mahendra 
region finally came to the occupation of the Imperial Gangas 
and continued till 1568 A. D., when Orissa lost her independence. 

There are three temples standing on the top of the Mahendra 
mountain known as Kunti, Yudhistira and Bhima. The Kunti temple 
facing east was erected at one end of the flat top of the 
mountain. The height is around 9-1440 metres (30 feet) and 
built in rekha style without jagamohan. 

Its superstucture has been plastered with lime after thorough 
repair. The side niches contain parsvadevatas like Ganesh, Karti- 
keya and Parvati. The lintel over the door Jambs display naba- 
graha images. Two inscriptions, palaeographically ascribed to the 
12th century A. D., are found here where God Gokarneswar is 
called Mahendreswar. The Yudhistira temple rising abruptly from 
the ground level in triratha style is located on the other side of 
the flat top of the mountain. The upper part of this temple is 
provided with an ama/akasi/a. The outer walls are devoid of 
sculptural decoration except four chaitya arches. The door 
lintel contains an inscription of the king Rajendra Chola illustra¬ 
ting the victory of Rajendra Chola over Devendravarman of 
Kalinga. The Bhima temple appears to be the earliest structure 
on Mahendragiri. It has the square sanctum, squat sikhara and 
flat roof. It is made of five huge blocks of stone fashioned in 
square size. The doorway of the temple is narrow and the walls 
are without any niches. The amafakasifa rests on the last tier 
conspicuous by the absence of ka/asa. This temple is generally 
regarded as the temple of Gokarneswar. Besides these temples 
referred to above, there are a number of rudely constructed 
cairns or huts generally arranged in groups, and for the most 
parts built of uncut stones. Probably, they were used as 
dwelling places for the monks. 

The archaeological remains at Mahendragiri offer an interesting 
study for the scholars. But, this region has been kept unexplored 
so far to reveal traces of palaeolithic and neolithic cultures of 
the early inhabitants. 
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Sivaratri is the main festival of the place when thousands 
of people throng here for worshipping and sight-seeing. 

Accommodation is available in Works Department's inspection 
bungalow at Jirang. 

NANDANKANAN 

Nandankanan, named after the heavenly pleasure garden of 
the gods, is a beautiful Biological Park situated in the most 
natural surroundings of the green forests of Chandaka. It is 
under the jurisdiction of the Chandaka police-station in Puri district 
and was inaugurated on the 29th December, 1960. Previous to 
that it had been selected by a committee to be a Botanical 
Garden and an extension of the lake was being used for pisci¬ 
culture. It is connected with Bhubaneshwar by road via Chandaka 
(30 km.) and via Patia (20 km.). There is a fair-weather road 
(30 km.) to this place from Cuttack via Balikuda. The Barang 
railway station on the South Eastern Railway is only 2 km. 
from the Biological Park and is connected by a motorable road. 
The park has been declared as a sanctuary since August 1979. 

The park area covers 500 hectares out of which the lake 
which is a main attraction, occupies about 50 hectares and the 
rest are open forest. The Botanical Garden, to the north of the 
lake, covers nearly 100 hectares. The main advantage of 
Nandankanan over most of its kind in the country is its natural 
setting in forest, and the central lake with its out-flanking swamps 
and marshes which attract a large number of migratory birds during 
winter. Because of its closeness to the forest, many wild animals 
and birds also move about in the park area. Elephants are frequent 
visitors. The story of the tigress called Kanan is interesting. 
Kanan was roaming free in the forest. She used to visit Nandankanan 
every night in the hope of meeting Pradeep, one of the big tigers in the 
200 . On the5th January, 1967 at night she jumped over the fencing 
and fell into a ditch full of water inside the tiger enclosure. The tiger 
inside that open-door cage rushed out and attacked Kanan. They 
fought bitterly until both lay exhausted. The keepers of the zoo finding 
them with many bleeding wounds sprayed them with dettol, but they 
ran away from the spray in different directions. Next day both of 
them came back to be sprayed again. A few days of this treatment 
cured their wound. But they never made friends. The tiger continued 
to sleep in his cage while Kanan roamed about in the bushes inside 
the enclosure. 

There are nearly a thousand animals and birds of about 70 varieties 
in the park, kept mostly in natural surroundings. These animals and 
birds include Sambar, spotted deer, barking deer, tiger, Indian lion. 
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African lion, white lion, black panther, clouded leopard,golden cat, 
leopard cat, sloth bear, crab eating mongoose, pangolin, porcupine, 
elephant, bison, macaque, binturong, red-necked wallaby, Malayan 
sun bear, black buck, four-horned antelope, kangaroo. Nilgai, Ladhaki 
goat, chimpanzee, etc., and birds such as parakeet, pelican, peafowl, 
budgerigar, black swan, hornbill, hill myna, stork, white-eyed buzzard, 
zebra finch, eagle, cockatoo, kite, owl, shikra, Egyptian vulture, 
Nicobar pigeon, peacock, etc. There are also 11 varieties of reptiles in 
the zoo which include gharial, reticulated python, king cobra,monitors, 
turtles, mugger crocodiles, etc. A lion safari and an elephant safari 
are under construction here covering extensive areas of forest land. 
There is a proposal for constructing a rope-way between the Botanical 
park and Zoological park. Recently, the lion safari has been 
opened for the visitors. 

The Biological Park with its shady trees, green lawns 
and flower beds turns into a veritable pleasure garden of gods 
(Nandan Kanan) in spring and winter months. The lake provides 
boating facility to the visitors. One can also enjoy a joy ride 
on elephant on payment. For the pleasure and pastime of 
children a Children's Train is being run in Nandankanan since 
August 1971. The Botanical Garden on the northern side of 
the lake provides beautiful picnic spots. A road runs along 
the periphery of the lake and there are also several link 
roads and paths criss-crossing the park which provide opportunities 
for strolling. Several small parks have been developed including 
one Children's Park with the provision of children's tot-lots, merry- 
go-rounds, swings, etc. In the natural setting beautiful rest sheds 
have been constructed for the visitors. Visitors desirous of spending 
a day in the park and observing wild life can stay in the Forest 
Department's rest-house, or in the tourist lodges on payment 
of moderate charges. For catering to the needs of the visitors there 
are soft drinks, tea-stalls, packed food-stuff and restaurant. First- 
aid medical help is available in the park dispensary. Telephones, 
postal and medical facilities are available at Barang, The Forest 
Department has also a museum at Nandankanan in which varieties of 
forest products and stuffed specimens of animals and birds are 
preserved. 

A large number of visitors visit Nandankanan everyday, their 
number increasing on holidays and during the winter months. 

NARAJ 

Naraj in Cuttack district is situated on the bank of the river Maha- 
nadi where the river Kathjodi branches off. It is 55 km. from Cuttack 
city by road and 5 km. on fair-weather road. It is an antique place and 
a scenic spot surrounded by dense forest, hills and rivers. Visitors 
from different places throng here for sight-seeing and picknickers for 
picnics. 
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On the top of the hill to the right side of the river 
Mahanadi stands majestically the temple dedicated to Lord 
Siddheshwar Siva facing west. Originally it appears to be a cave but 
subsequently remodelled as a shrine with sanctum and Jagamohan. 
These structures were remodelled with laterite blocks. Such type 
of temples are seen at Ellora and Mahaba’ipuram. The main temple 
rises to a height of 4-1148 m. (13 feet 6 inches) above the 
laterite platform. The gandi represents panchsratha pattern 
with remarkable array of angasikharas. Inside the sanctum the 
saktipitha is under worship. The door jambs of the entrance 
door are carved with floral designs, scrollwork and creepers. 
The image of Gaja-Lakshmi is placed at the centre of the door 
lintel. Chanda and Prachanda flanked the entrance doorway. 

In the jagamohan are kept images of Ganesh, eight-handed 
Mahisamardini Durga, Vishnu and Siva. 

Towards the south-eastern corner of the Siddheshwar temple 
there is a miniature shrine built in several blocks of laterite which 
is regarded as the earliest system of temple building in Orissa. 

There are three and a half letters inscribed on a rock located 
at a distance of about a few metres from the temple. Local 
people believe that it indicates to the actual place where the 
seven boats loaded with gold were submerged in the river 
Mahanadi and the person who could read this would be the 
finder of the gold-laden boats. But these are in fact three 
figures distinctly inscribed on the rock and just after the third 
figure there are some indistinct lines with a full-stop mark. 

It was found that the head of the Kathjodi was being 
enlarged greatly after each year's flood, and it admitted a larger 
volume of water than its branches could possibly ca-ry off, while 
at the same time the head of the Mahanadi was silting up and 
not carrying off its proper portion of the floods. As a remedial 
measure, a spur was constructed at Naraj between 1860 and 
1865 which was subsequently developed into an anicut. 

nrusinghanath 

Nrusinghanath is a place of pilgrimage in Padmapur subdivision 
of Sambalpur district on the northern flank of Gandhamardan hills, 
situated about 32 km. south-west of Padmapur and 3 km. from 
Paikmal. It is connected by good motorable road. There is an 
inspection bungalow at Paikmal, which is 50 km, from Kharial 
Road railway station and 29 km. from Padmapur. There is a tourist 
bungalow near the Nrusinghanath temple. On Nrusinha-Chaturdasi 
day (in May) a big fair takes place here and thousands of pilgrims 
visit to worship the God. 
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The temple is situated at the foot of a hill, and is surrounded 
on all sides by one of the thickest jungles of Orissa. A streamlet 
gorgles near-by, the water of which is regarded as sacred, and 
at five places accumulates itself into five pools, called kundas. 
The trees and shrubs with which the hMi is overgrown, are so 
tall and numerous that even at mid-day the sunlight that filters 
through the'r foliage is hardly stronger or brghter than that of 
the morning outside the jungle. But the water of the spring is 
drying up due to large scale deforestation in the upper reaches 
of the hill. A strong local agitation has been started to prevent 
BALCO (BHARAT ALUMINIUM COMPANY) to undertake mining 
of bauxite from the surrounding hills. Higher upon the hill towards 
the south-west near the first kunda are four colossal figures, 
rudely carved out of the rock. They are shown as the first four 
of the five Pandava brothers. Close beside the northern door 
of the temple is another huge rude figure carved out of the rock 
which is pointed out as that of Sahadeva, the remaining fifth, 
Pandava brother. Near him is another colossal figure, which is 
of Ganapati. Not far from these may be noticed, amongst the 
broken sculptures lying loose, a nicely chiselled pedestral with 
seven horses in front of it. The image which was originally set 
up on it must, doubtiess, have been that of Surya. 

The temple faces the east, and consists of a shrine and 
jagamohan. In front of the temple, on the other side of the 
streamlet, is Garuda stambha or pillar, with a small niche at 
the top where a lamp is lighted during the Diwali festival. Near 
the jagamohan are small chambers, which are modern erection. 
One of them is used as a granary and a cooking-room, where 
the bhoga or offering made to the deity is prepared. Others are 
occupied by the pujaris or worshippers, and one of them has been 
reserved as a dharmasafa for pilgrims. 

Inside the shrine is a very small image of Marjarakeshari, a 
form of Vishnu with the head of a cat and the body of a lion. It 
is thickly swathed in clothes and has brass nose, eyes and mouth. 
A long description of the genesis of this incarnation of Vishnu has 
been set forth in a local mahatmya composed in Oriya, but a brief 
account of it will not here be out of place. A certain rishi was per¬ 
forming religious austerities on the banks of the Godavari. He had 
a daughter of the name Malati. Havana, the demon king of 
Lenka, once came thither and was smitten with her beauty. He 
ravished her, and thereupon the r/shi cursed her and forthwith 
quitted the place. She fell into a swoon, and was thrown in this 
condition into the river by Havana. But Godavari protected her 
and she was brought back safely to the bank. When she regained 
her consciousness, she began to search after her father. Finding 
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her search to be fruitless, she took to weeping. Her wailings were 
heard by Musaka (mouse), the vehicle of Ganapati, who came 
to her. He promised to restore her to her father on condition of 
enjoying intercourse with her, and thus from Havana and Musaka 
was born of her a demon called Musakadatta. When the latter 
grew up, he ate his mother up. Thereafter he performed religious 
austerities, which propitiated Siva. The God conferred on him the 
boon that he would have cause for fear from none but Narasinha 
of the Satya yuga. The demon thus became a source of trouble to 
the Gods. The Gods repaired to Ramachandra and prayed for his 
mercy. Ramachandra assumed the form of Narasinha and came 
within sight of Musakadatta. The latter fled in fear and was pursued 
by Narasinha. The demon approached the mountain called Gandha- 
giri, where the temple stands, and he sought him to grant him refuge. 
This was granted, and the demon assumed the form of a mouse 
and entered the mountain. Narasinha had, therefore, to become 
a cat, and continued the pursuit. But Gandhagiri interceded and 
so did the Gods also, who requested Narasinha to establish him¬ 
self there in that feline form, and devour Musakadatta when he 
came out. 

There is an inscription in proto-Oriya script and in Oriya 
language on a slab of black stone in the temple. The date of 
this inscription is 14th March, 1413 A. D. The inscription is 
assigned to Vaijal Dev, the Raja of Patna. It consists of four 
lines and the English translation of the text of the inscription would 
be—Vaijaladeva, son of Vatsarajadeva, the Raja of Patna, caused 
the erection of the temple on the hill Gandhamardana and presented 
a necklace of precious stones along with 100 cows to the God 
Vidala Narasinhanath. He also granted to the priest of the 
temple for maintenance of worship some lands situated on the 
locality known as Adimerada and Varilonala and a mango grove 
known as Rapanga lying in the vicinity of Lohasinga. The gift 
was made on Friday, the full-moon day of Chaitra, the moon 
remaining in the Hasta nakshatra in the year Vikari. The object of 
the donor in making the gifts was to have a son through propitiation 
of God. The text was composed by Agha. 

odagan 

Odagan is a village in Nayagarh subdivision of Puri district 
situated in 84°59'E. and 20°1' N. on the Nayagarh-Asika road, at 
a distance of 30 km. from Nayagarh town. It is famous for the temple 
of Lord Raghunath, which is one of the few temples in Orissa dedi¬ 
cated to Lord Ramachandra. It is said that the famous poet Kabi- 
samrat Upendra Bhanja meditated here and got perfection in Rama 
Tarak Mantra. 'Baidehisha Bilas', his magnum opus, is believed to 
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have been composed here. The temple, about 18'288 m. (60 ft. 
high) was constructed around 1903 from public subscription. The 
kahsa of the temple appears to be gold plated. It is said that Binayak 
Mandhata, a Raja of Nayagarh ex-state, installed the present images 
which are of wood, a century back. The temple owes some proper¬ 
ties and its affairs are managed by the Commissioner of Endowment, 
Orissa, since 1948. Of the festivals, Ramanavami is most important. 
On this day, about 20,000 people from the district of Ganjam and the 
neighbouring areas gather here. Buses regularly ply to this place 
both from Nayagarh and Asika side. Post office, police-station, 
inspection bungalow, Community Development Block office. High 
English schools, college and a Dharmasala are located here. In 
the Census of 1981 the village had a population of 3,949 persons. 

PARADEEP 

Paradeep in Cuttack district is situated 20°15' N. latitude and 
86°40' E. longitude on the east coast of India. It is 210 nautical 
miles south of Calcutta and 260 nautical miles north of Vizagapatam. 
It is 95 km. from Cuttack city. Paradeep is also linked by a railway 
line from Cuttack railway station on the South Eastern 
Railway. 

The maximum and minimum temperature of the place are 
41 and 8.9®C. respectively. The maximum height of the sea 
wave is 6-14 metres, the average being about 3 metres. The wind 
direction during April—September is south-north and during October 
—December is north-east. 

In the 17th century A. D., the Sandharaj family ruled this area 
with headquarters at Paradeep. The dilapidated palace also con¬ 
tains several archaeological relics of stone sculptures, old bricks 
and cannons. The ruling family constructed a temple for Kanaka 
Durga. their tutelary goddess. The Parasara temple built in pidha 
order with pyramidal front apartment is located at the outskirt of the 
fort area. In a domeshaped shrine a remarkable Avolokitesvar 
image seated on a lotus pedestal is worshipped under the name of 
Vasudev by the local people. 

Once a marshy and swampy region, Paradeep now wears 
a bright look with developmental activities in and around the port. 
Movement of small marine crafts, fleets of trawlers and giant ships, 
beautiful creeks, colossal and enchanting estuary and evergreen 
forests of esturian islands of the river Mahanadi, multi-storied 
buildings, sea-wall, fine sea-beach and marine drive have transformed 
the place into a tourist resort attracting a large number of visitors. 

Paradeep is one of the major ports of India and is the main 
out-let and in-let of the sea-borne trade on the eastern sea-shore. 
The natural resources and industrial products of the widespread 
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hinterland are immense and the value of the trade (mainly ores) 
of the country passing through this port is considerably higher than 
many other major ports of India. 

The foundation stone of Paradeep port was laid on the 3rd 
January, 1962. The construction work started from the 19th 
November, 1962 and dredging operation was started from the 15th 
March, 1964. During this period the port was under the adminis¬ 
trative control of the Government of Orissa. 

The Government of India took over the management of the port 
since 1st June, 1965. The construction of the Iron Ore Berth was 
completed and the port was declared open on the 12th March, 1966. 
The Government of India declared Paradeep as the eighth major port 
of India on the 18th April, 1966 and as the first major port on the 
eastern coast commissioned after the independence of India. The total 
capital investment made up to the end of December 1987 was 
174*95 crores. 

The port was opend to traffic for iron ore in 1966 but within 
two decades, the cargo profile has undergone a remarkable trans¬ 
formation. It consists of not only iron ore but also chrome ore, 
pig iron, coal, ferro-chrome, ferro-manganese, copper concentrate, 
refractory bricks, ingots and moulds, billets and steel materials, 
dead-burnt magnesite, cement, Kendu-leaves, tamarind, fertilizer, 
sugar, cashew nut, foodgrains, etc. The varied nature of cargo 
handled in this port bears testimony to the importance of this deep 
water port. 

The Paradeep port has an artificial lagoon type harbour protected 
by two rubble mound break-waters and approached by a dredged 
channel. The break-waters on the north-east and the south-east 
side of the port is 538 metres and 1217 metres long, respectively. 
The Approach Channel is 2020 metres long, 190 metres wide and 
12*25 metres deep while the Entrance Channel is 500 metres long, 
160 metres wide and 12*25 metres deep. 

The mechanised iron ore berth was commissioned in 1966 
with an average daily loading capacity of 20,006 tonnes. There 
are three cargo berths of which the first cargo berth of 291 metres 
long was commissioned in April 1975 with a permissible draught of 
11 metres. The second cargo berth of 205 metres long was 
commissioned in March 1985 with a permissible draught of 11 
metres. The third cargo berth of 200 metres long was also 
commissioned in March 1985 with a permissible draught of 
11 metres. The south quay of 215 metres length was commis¬ 
sioned in January 1984 with a permissible draught of 11 metres. 
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There is a mooring berth near the fertilizer berth. The cargo berths 
are multi-purpose irv nature and generally used by vessels for 
loading chrome ore, pig-iron, coal, sugar, steel structurals and 
other cargoes and for unloading foodgrains, fertilizer, cooking coal, 
steel billets, scraps, etc. Facilities are also there for handling limited 
number of containers. The fertilizer berth was commissioned in 
October 1985 and designed as the captive berth to handle bulk and 
liquid cargo by fully mechanized means. A 500 ton slipway is 
available for repairing and maintenance of small crafts. 

There are five transit sheds and one fertilizer shed available in 
the cargo berth area. Besides these sheds, there are four ware¬ 
houses inside the port area. There is 2,20,300 square metres of 
open stacking area for storage of more than 13 lakh tonnes of 
different cargoes. 

The port of Paradeep, a body corporate under the Major Port 
Trusts Act, is administered by a Board of Trustees set up by the 
Government of India. The day-to-day administration is carried 
on under the general supervision and control of the Chairman assisted 
by the Deputy Chairman and various departmental heads. 

Recently, a lighthouse measuring 36 metres high has been 
constructed here with an expenditure of rupees 68 lakhs. A light 
has been placed at the top of the tower which is visible up to 26 
nautical miles on the sea in clear weather. 

Many ancilliary industries are growing up at Paradeep, besides 
a major fertilizer plant named the Paradeep Phosphates, Ltd. 

The Paradeep Phosphates Ltd., a joint venture of the Government 
of India and Republic of Nauru has been set up at Paradeep at a 
distance of 10 kilometres from the port. In the first phase Di 
Amoniam Phosphate (DAP) plant with a capacity of 2400 tonnes 
per day has been commissioned on the 1st March, 1986. The total 
production up to the 31st March, 1988 was 8-48 lakh tonnes of 
DAP. There are also facilities for unloading storage and supply 
system of Phos. Acid and Ammonia. Water is taken from Taldanda 
canal and pumped from pumping station to the reservoir and 
filtration plant. 

Sandhakud, formerly a small isolated village of fishing com¬ 
munity, has now become a household word in the fast growing town 
complex of Paradeep Port Trust. There is a flat sea beach visible 
from a distance of about a kilometre. This area is used for keeping 
the fishing crafts and also for drying and repairing nets. The fishing 
crafts includes dangi and tappa. Dangi\s made of sa/or teak wood 
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and tappa is a light craft made chakunda wood. The nature and 
quantity of the catch depends on the weather condition and ocean¬ 
ographic variations. The season for fishing is from October to April. 
With the rapid industrialization and urbanization the small fishing 
community living in this village is undergoing a socio-economic change, 
a process of modernization. Modernization of traditional crafts are 
under process by the invention of Food and Agriculture Organization 
(FAD) and the Bay of Bengal Programme. Five Fibre Reinforced 
Plastic mechanised beach landing crafts are operating here. 

The fishing industry of Paradeep is growing up very fast. At 
present, there are 254 small mechanised boats operating hereof which 
4 belong to OMCAD (Orissa Marine and Chilka Area Development) 
Corporation, 5 belong to the Fisheries Department, Government of 
Orissa, and the rest to private persons. There are 5 ice-making 
plants, 4 processing plants, 4 frozen storage and 1 fish meal plant. 
The annual export of frozen shrimp from Paradeep Port in 1986-87 
was 2,140 tonnes amounting to Rs. 2,298-76 lakhs. 

There is a prawn hatchery at Paradeep and prawn seeds are 
sold to the interested parties of the state. 

There are many government offices, port office, college. High 
English schools, English medium school. Government hospital, 
port hospital, recreation clubs, bars, commercial banks, Nehru 
Bungalow, guest house, post and telegraph office, telephone 
exchange with STD facility and police-station. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a Notified 
Area Council. 

Population of the place in the Census of 1981 was 33,042 
persons. 

PIPILI 

Pipill in Purl district is a village situated in 85°50' E. and 
20°7' N. on the State Highway No, 8. It is 40 km. from Puri 
and 19 km. from Bhubaneshwar. Formerly it was the centre of 
considerable trade in rice and cloth, but since the opening of 
the railways the trade has shifted of Khordha Road railway station. 
It is still, however, a meeting place of important roads leading to 
Bhubaneshwar, Khordha, Puri, Astarang, Nimaparha, Konarka, etc. 
The place is famous for applique work which is a traditional 
craft of the local tailors. They prepare ceremonial umbrellas, 
cloth bags, purses, embroidered quilts, canopies and otherapplique 
works which have a good market in Orissa and outside. 
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Pipili has figured somewhat prominently in the history of 
Orissa. Its geographical position was of great strategic impor¬ 
tance. Pipili was seized by prince Khurram (later Emperor Shah 
Jahan) in 1621 A. D., when he advanced from Deccan to 
Cuttack and thence to Bengal in revolt against his father. Here, 
the Marathas were defeated in a pitched battle by the British in 
1803, and the place was raided and occupied by the Paiks during 
the Khurda Rebellion of 1817. The village still contains some 
Muslim monuments which are reminiscent of its past. 

There are five Pirstans or Mazars where both Hindus and 
Muslims offer worship. In the village Narasinghpur in the Pipili 
Notified Area Council, a mosque has been constructed recently 
in place of an old dilapidated one. The old mosque, believed to 
have been constructed during the reign of emperor Aurangzeb, 
contained an inscription which is now with the local Muslims. 
There is a Muktab near the mosque. 

The Baptist Church at Pipili is said to be a century old. 

There are college. High English school. Middle English school. 
Elementary Training school for women, sub-post office, police- 
station, Community Development Block office, Tahsil office, 
government dispensary and commercial bank. The civic affairs 
of the place is managed by the Notified Area Council, Pipili. 
The population of the place in 1981 was 8,739. 

PURI 

Puri, the holy city of Lord Jagannath, is situated (lat. 19°47' 
55" N., long. 85°49'5 "E.) on the shores of the Bay of Bengal. 
The blue sea gives the town a picturesque appearance. 

Puri is connected both by roads and railway. By railway and 
road it is 63 km. and 59 km. respectively from Bhubaneshwar, 
the capital of Orissa. By far the most important of the roads from 
Puri is the Jagannath road (S. H. No. 8) which goes almost due 
north to Satyabadi, Pipili, Bhubaneshwar and Cuttack. It is a 
pleasant drive, on the direct road called Marine Drive along the 
sea coast connecting Puri with Konarka. The distance is 32 km. 

According to the Census of 1981, the population of the town 
was 1,00,942 persons. The population of the town increases 
enormously during the festivals, especially on the occasion of the 
annual Car festival. 

Nomenclature 

uri is the modern name of this holy city. Puranas and other 
old Sanskrit texts refer to it by various names, viz., Nilachala, 
Nilagiri, Niladri, Purusottama, Purusottamakshetra, Srikshetra, 
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Sankhakshetra, Jagannathkshatra, and purusottama Puri. Of these 
the name Purusottam (a synonym of Lord Jagannath) was most 
popular. In the Oriya inscript ons of the 15th century A. D,, it is 
called Purusottama Kataka.The Ain -i-Akbari describes it as the 
city of Purusottama, and this is the name given by subsequent 
Muslim historians down to the close of the eighteenth century. In 
Orissa, even today old people call it Purastama, a corruption of 
Purusottama. To the pilgrims of other parts of India it is generally 
known as the Jagannath Dham. Among the Europeans, the city 
as well as its deity were known from an early date as Juggernaut. 
The first mention of the place by an European appears in the 
Journal of Sir Thomas Row, who refers to it as'the chief city called 
Jekanat'. The earliest English visitor William Bruton, who came 
herein 1633, calls it 'the great city of Jaggarnat, so called after their 
great god Jaggarnat'. The name 'Jaggarnat' has been given different 
spellings in different accounts. It was used for the God, the temple, 
the city as well as the country surrounding it and even for the whole 
of Orissa. In the early years of the British rule, in the Government 
records, Puri has been described as the city of Jagannath and the 
district was also given the same name. As the present name Puri 
was not used formerly either by the Hindus, the Muslims or the 
Christians, the question naturally arises as to how it came into 
vogue. It appears that after the British conquest, the town was 
sometimes called Jagannath-Pooree; and William Hamilton in his 
'Description of Hindostan' (1820) mentions the city as Juggarnath, 
Juggarnathpoor, and Pooree. Andrew Stirling in his 'Account of 
Orissa' published in 1824, uses both Jagannath-Pooree, and 
simply Pooree. Evidently, therefore, the latter name commended itself 
to popular taste as a handy abbreviation and displaced the older 
and more appropriate names. 

Srikshetra 

Not only is the temple holy, but the whole of its surroundings 
the kshetra, extending over five krosas or about sixteen kilometres 
has been extolled as holy in the Purenas, The kshetra, according 
to the Sanskrit writers extends from the temple of Lokanath on the 
west to that of Vilveswara on the east and from the eternal sea to 
the Matianadi, a small stream. But as two krosas out of the five 
have been, it is said engulfed by the sea, the remainder very closely 
represents the present extent. Thie sacred tract is said to resemblo 
in shape a conch-shell, sankha, which is one of the four ayudhas 
of Vishnu, others being chakra (discus), gada (mace) and padrrta 
(lotus). Puri is known as Sankhakshetra and Bhubaneshwar 
Jaipur and Konarka are respectively called Chakrakshetra, 
Gadakshetra and Padmakshetra. 
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Balukhand 

The town of Puri comprises two distinct portions, the civil 
station known as the Khasmahal Balukhand, a sandy tract along the 
sea and the town proper. The inhabited portion of the Balukhand 
stretches from Penthakata on the east to Swargadwara on the west. 
To the west of Swargadwara there is a patch of land known as 
'Balia panda Grove'. The Khasmahal Balukhand is occupied by 
various public offices, the criminal and the civil courts, the post 
office, the circuit house, the Storm Signal Mast, the Meteorological 
Observatory, the houses of district officials, church. South Eastern 
Railway Hotel, Works Department's inspection bungalow. 
Forest Rest-house, etc. On the back side of the circuit house, 
there is a bronze statue (bust size) of Mahatma Gandhi facing the 
sea. The statue was erected by the municipality to commemorate 
the memory of the Father of the Nation. Puri gradually gained the 
reputation of health resort because of its fresh sea breeze and 
coolish temperature. Many residential buildings of well-to-do 
people, hotels and restaurants have been constructed along the sea¬ 
shore. Prominent in the centre of Balukhand and close to the sea 
stands the Government House (Raj Bhavan) built in 1913 for the 
summer residence of the Governors. A few years back the munici¬ 
pality has constructed near the sea-beach a beautiful tea-stall 
(a masonry work) designed as a chhatri (the applique umbrella of 
Pipili) where snacks and tea are sold to the public, Arrangements 
have been made to take rest and enjoy the cool breeze. Behind a row 
of modern buildings are the rows of low roofed thatched huts of 
fishermen (Nolias) who migrated to Puri from the south during the 
lastpartof the 19th century A. D. To the further west of the fisher¬ 
men settlement, along the coast is the Swargadwara. The road 
(Lower Armstrong Road) that runs quite close to the beach comes 
to an end here. Round the Swargadwara cluster a number of 
Mathas, hotels and tourist agencies. Among the monasteries the 
Kabirpanthi Matha, and the Sankaracharya Matha are prominent. 
The latter monastery is said to have been founded by Sankaracharya. 
Near by is a monument said to mark the grave of Haridasa, the 
well-known Muslim follower of Shri Chaitanya. 

Town Proper 

The town proper consists of the temple of Jagannath in its 
centre and different streets all around it. The main road of the 
town, called Badadanda, is a very wide road used for the journey 
of the Lords during the famous Car Festival. It extends from the 
Gundicha temple to the eastern gate (Simhadwara) of Jagannath 
temple, the exact distance being 2688.0696 metres (8,326 ft.). 
The streets spread out somewhat in the shape of a fan with 
Badadanda as its handle. Mathas belonging to different sects of 
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Hinduism and enjoying vast estates for their maintenance cluster 
around the temple. The Badadanda crowded mainly by shops, 
lodging houses, Dharmasalas, Mathas and a few public buildings 
including the Town police-station and the hospital. The palace 
of the Raja of Puri built on 1918 is also located on the Badadanda. 

The town, owing its existence to the great temple, is naturally 
composed mostly of priests and persons attached to the temple. 
There are more than 6,000 male adults as priests, warders of the 
temple, and pilgrim guides, who roam throughout India enlisting 
pilgrims and receiving a commission for so doing. There are 
more than 30,000 men, women and children dependant on the 
temple. The pilgrim guides are attached to different Pandas who 
act as the hereditary intermediaries between the Lord and the 
devotees having a clientele spread all over India and divided 
amongst themselves. The immediate attendants of the deities 
are divided into thirty-six order, known as the Chhatisa Nijoga. 
Another feature of this holy city is its Mathas, giving free food, 
clothing etc., to its inmates belonging to both the sexes. Lodging 
houses are another special feature of this pilgrim town, where 
pilgrims are accommodated on giving a nominal rent. The town is 
fancifully described as the 'City of Lodging Houses'. The large¬ 
sized Dharmasalas are the Bagla, the Dhanji, the Mulji, the Khema 
Kothari, the Madanpal, the Doodwalla, the Goanka, and the 
Bagaria. The Raghunandan Library, located in front of the 
Simhadwar and maintained by the Emar Matha, is one of the 
oldest libraries of the state. It was established in 1921 and 
there are some old copper-plate inscriptions and rare palm-leaf 
munuscripts of its collection. Some of these are carved 
with fine writings and intricate drawings. Besides, one can have 
a good view of the temple and the town from the terrace of 
its fourth floor. At Puri there is a Yoga institute called 
Yogadananda Ashram near Swargadwara, and Veda Bhaban where 
discourses on the Vedas are conducted. There are good hotels, 
tourist bungalows. Tourist office, film houses, theatres, schools, 
colleges, hospitals, university, collectorate and many Central and 
State Government offices. 

The Temple of Jagannath 

The exact geographical location of the temple of Jagannath is 
lat. 19° 18' 77", and long, 85° 51' 39". According to tradition, 
the temple was originally built by Jajati Keshari (Jajati II of 
Somavamsi dynasty) on the site of the present shrine. Another 
tradition attributes the construction of the temple to Anangabhima- 
deva, grandson of Anantavarman Chodagangadeva. But the 
epigraphical records fully support that it was Chodagangadeva 
(1112—1148 A.D.) who built the present temple (the sanctuary 
and the porch). 
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Among the existing temples in Orissa, the temple of Jagannath 
is the highest. The temple (65.4304 metres high from the road 
level) is on a perfect pancharatha plan. All the paraphernalia 
of feudal pomp and splendour observed in the daily life of the 
emperors or potentates of old can be noticed in the daily worship 
of Jagannath. By a statue, the temple has been placed under 
a managing committee since 1960 with the Raja of Puri as the 
ex-officio Chairman. The members of the committee are appointed 
by the State Government. The following is a description of the 
temple and its accessory structures. 

The Sun Pillar 

In front of the entrance to the eastern gateway there is 
the beautiful Sun pillar (Aruna Stambha) which originally stood 
before the temple of the Sun-God at Konarka and was shifted 
here by the Marathas. The Sun pillar is a monolithic shaft 
of chlorite with sixteen sides. It is 7.6708 m. (25 feet and 2 inches) 
in height, 0-6096 m. (2 feet) in diametre, and 1-9177 m. (6 feet and 
3^ inches) in circumference. It stands on an exquisitely carved 
pedestal (made of chlorite) of 2-3622 m. (7 feet 9 inches) square 
and 1-8288 m. (6 feet high) and has a capital on the top 0-762 
(2^ feet) high, over which squats the praying Aruna. The capital 
is formed of two rings surmounted by a series of lotus petals. 
The measurement thus give a total height of 10-2616 m. (33 feet 
and 8 inches) from the ground to the top of the capital. In its 
present situation the pillar is about two centuries old, but its execution 
dates from the early part of the 13lh century A. D. 

Enclosures 

The temple has two concentric walls and four gates both in 
outer and inner walls. The outer wall of the temple is known as 
Meghanada Prachira 202-692 m.xl 95-072 m. (665 ft.x640 ft.) and the 
inner wall is known as Kurma Bedha 128-016 m. x 96.012 m. (420 ft. 
K 315 ft). The height of the outer wall varies from 6-096 m. (20 ft.) 
to 7-3152 m. (24 ft.) with serreted battlement on its top. 

The Gates 

In the temple of Jagannath there are four gates both in outer 
and inner enclosures. The eastern entrance of the outer enclosure 
is called Simhadwara or the Lion Gate. The entrances on the 
southern, western and northern sides of the outer enclosure are 
known as Aswadwara, Vyaghradwara, and Hastidwara respectively. 
They are also called as Purbadwara, Dakhinadwara, Paschimadwara, 
and Uttaradwara according to their directions. Worshipping the 
gates also forms a part of the daily ritualistic service of the temple. 
The eastern gate is beautifully ornamented. Navagraha reliefs are 
carved on the architraves of all the gates. 
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Simhadwara and the Baisipahacha 

The Simhadwara or the Lion Gate has on each side a colossal 
crouching lion of the usual Orissan make with a crown on its head, 
which gives the gate its name. In the propylaeum at the Lion 
Gate on the northern side there is the image of Patitapavana. In 
front of patitapavana a small image of Garuda has been installed. 
The idols of Phatya Hanuman, Bedha-Krushna, and Nrusinha 
have been installed in the niches of the side walls. Formerly 
the untouchables who were not allowed to go inside the temple 
used to offer their prayers to Patitapavana (Jagannath) remaining 
outside the Simhadwara. Inside the outer enclosure is the inner 
enclosure, approached by 22 flights of steps (Baisipahacha) from 
the eastern gateway of the outer enclosure. The width of the 
middle 15 steps varies from 1-7907 m. (5 feet and 10| inches) to 
1 -905 m. (6 feet and 3 inches) and the rise is 0-1524m. (6 inches) 
to 0-1778 m. (7 inches). The size of the remaining 7 steps are 
smaller both in length and width. The steps are made of felspar 
and khondalite . The idols of Kasi-Biswanath, Ramachandra, 
Nrusinha, and Ganesh have been installed on the southern side of 
the Baisipahacha. 

Aswadwara and the Rosha Ghar 

The Aswadwara or the Horse Gate has on each side a galloping 
stallion of masonry work with the figures of Jagannath and Balabhadra 
on their back in full military array. These sculptures depict the 
legendary Kanchi expedition of Jagannath and Balabhadra, 
and have been installed in recent past. The inner enclosure is 
approached by ten flights of steps, made of Khondalite, from the 
southern gateway of the outer enclosure. 

The images of Sadhabhuja Gouranga, Ramachandra, Gopala, 
Barabhai Hanuman and Nrusinha have been installed in small 
shrines in the outer enclosure. Towards the eastern direction of 
it is the kitchen of Lord Jagannath which can feed thousands of 
people at a time. The process of cooking done in the kitchen has 
some peculiarities, in the same oven nine earthen pots are placed 
and cooking is done simultaneously. There are 200 hearths in the 
kitchen and 400 Supakars work here daily. The present kitchen 
building dates from the reign of Divyasimha Deva (A. D. 1 690— 
1713) and was built by a private person. The colossal image of 
Mahabir Hanuman is installed outside the temple enclosure to the 
east of Aswadwara. 

Vyaghradwara 

The Vyaghradwara or the Tiger Gate has on each side a figure 
of B tiger made of mortar. The inner enclosure is approached by 
seven flights of steps, made of khondalite, from the western gateway 
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Of the outer enclosure. The deities of Rameswara-Mahadeva, 
Shri Jagannath, Dwarakanath, and Badrinath are installed in the outer 
enclosure in a shrine known as Chaturdham. Flower gardens have 
been set up on both the sides from which flowers are collected for 
the daily worship of the deities. The shrines of Chakranarayana, 
Siddheswara, Mahabir Hanuman, and Dhabaleshwar Mahadeva are 
located in this area. On the northern side, the Niladri Vihar has 
been constructed which depicts the popular legends on Jagannath 
through models and paintings. 

Hastidwara 

The Hastidwara or the Elephant Gate had on each side, a 
colossal figure of elephant, which is said to have been disfigured 
during the Muslim inroads. Subsequently, these figures were 
repaired and plastered with mortar and placed at the northern gate 
of the inner enclosure (Kurma Bedha). 

The inner enclosure is approached by thirteen flights of steps 
made of khondalite, from the northern gateway of the outer enclosure. 
The deities of Lokanath, Uttarani, Lakshmi-Nrushimha, Baraha, 
and Sitala have been installed in the outer enclosure. There is 
also the sacred Suna-Kuan ( Qj?! e/ ) from which 108 pitchers 
of water are taken for the ceremonial bath of Lord Jagannath 
during the Snana Jatra. On the western side of the outer enclosure 
near the gate of the Kurma Bedha, stands a banyan tree; and on a 
raised platform the famous Koili Baikuntha or Kaivalya Baikuntha. 
During the Nabakalebara. the images of Jagannath, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra are being constructed here, 

Kurma Bedha 

In the inner enclosure, i. e., the Kurma Bedha, several deities 
have been installed surrounding the main temple.Towards the 
eastern side there is a covered path leading to the Bhogamandap 
from the kitchen through which the suaras bring bhogas to the temple. 
At the south-east of the covered path there is the shrine of the Agni- 
swara Mahadeva who is supposed to guard and supervise the kitchen. 
In the eastern and southern side of the inner enclosure are the shrines 
of Satyanarayan, Batagopala, Sarbamangala, Balamukunda, Bata- 
Bihari-Jagannath, Sweta Ganga and the famous fig-tree the 
'Ka/pabata\ 

In front of the southern side of the main temple stands the struc¬ 
ture called Muktimandap, which is also known as Brahmasava. 
It is a rectangular building, 11.5824 m, (38 feet) square, with a 
plain high plinth and a pyramidal roof supported on sixteen massive 
chlorite pillars. It is said to have been erected by Prataparudradeva 
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in 1525 A. D. Its roof was renewed about the middle of 18th century 
by Sridhara Pattanayak in the reign of Virakishore Deva. On the 
floor of this mandapa. the Sanyasis of Sankara Matha and sixteen 
pandits belonging to the sixteen sasans established by the kings of 
Orissa, are allowed to sit and take part in learned discourses. Any 
dispute arising out of religious matters with regard to the worship 
of Jagannath is referred to this council of learned men, and the r 
verdict is final. 

A little further west to Muktimandap is the Rohini Kunda with 
the images of Sudarsan Chakra and Bhusanda Kaka. To the faith¬ 
fuls these are objects of great interest and to the priests a source 
of a steady income. Close to the Muktimandap is the temple of 
Nrusimha which is regarded to be one of the earliest shrines in the 
compound of the temple of Jagannath. It contains several valuable 
inscriptions. To the west of Rohini Kunda is the shrine of Bimala. 
Mention of this temple is found in the Matsya Purana and the Kapila 
Samhita. Once in a year, on the eighth day of the waxing moon 
in the month of Aswina (Mahastami day), a goat is sacrificed before 
the goddess at midnight. 

Towards the north of the temple of Bimala there are smaller 
temples containing the images of Benumadhaba, Rama, Sakshigopal, 
Kanchi Ganesh, Kamala, Bhubaneshwar! and Nilamadhaba. 

The temple at the north-west corner is an old one and contains 
beautiful carvings. It is dedicated to Lakshmi, the immaculate wife 
of Jagannath. The conservation work of this temple was done by 
the Archaeological Survey of India. 

To the left of the Lakshmi temple is the shrine of the Nava- 
grahas. Adjacent to it is the temple of Surya, Next follow the 
shrines of Lakshmi-Narayana, Dadhivamana, Rama-Sita, Pataleswara, 
etc. Anandabazar, where Mahaprasada is sold daily, is situated 
in the north-east corner of the outer enclosure. On the eastern 
side of the Anandabazar there is the Devasnana Mandapa where 
the deities are ceremonially bathed on the full-moon day of Jaistha 
(May-June). Close by it is a small pavilion where the Goddess 
Lakshmi takes her seat to see the Snana Jatra. There is a corres¬ 
ponding pavilion on the other side of the eastern gateway to which 
Lakshmi resorts to welcome Jagannath on his return from Gundicha 
Ghara during the Car Festival. 

The Tower 

The tower is Pancharatha in plan. The ground plan is a square 
of 24-384 m. (80 feet) and the height is 58-5216 m. (192 feet) 
from upana. The tower starts from a plinth of 1-5748 m. (5 feet 
2 inches ) in height. 
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in height. The height of the jangha is 3’3528m. {11 feet). The 
Sardula between the kanaka and anurathapagas is a figure of lion 
standing over a crouchant elephant with its head turned back. The 
special structure (Vimana) consists of several sections superim¬ 
posed one over the other tapering to the top where the great amala- 
kasi/a and kalasa are placed, fhe amalakasila is meant to keep the 
structure properly balanced. The huge lions and other deities 
which occur below the amalakasila serve as the support, so that 
will remain in its proper position. 

On the three sides north, south and west of the tower are 
three two-storeyed pidha temples meant as Jagamohans to the 
niches of the rahapagas containing the figures of the Parsva- 
devatas—Bamana, Baraha and Nrusinha respectively. 

Above the spire, the famous Nilachakra is placed which is 
supposed to be made of Astadhatu (eight different metals). 

In the garbhagruha there is a raised platform known as Ratna- 
vedi or Mahavedi. It is 4.8768 m. (16 feet) long, 3.9624 m. (13 feet) 
wide and 1.2142 m. (4 feet) high. On this raised platform the images 
of Balabhadra, Subhadra and Jagannath are seated from left to right. 
The emblem Sudarsan is placed on the left of Lord Jagannath. 
Nilamadhab (a small image of Jagannath), Shri Devi (a golden 
image of Lakshmi and Bhudevi (a silver image of Saraswati) have also 
taken their seats on the Ratnavedi (Shri Devi on the left side and 
Bhudevi on the right side of Jagannath. Nilamadhab is on the back 
side of Shri Devi). So, this is also known as Sapta Barna Pitha. 
Sufficient space has been left around the Ratnavedi for the devotees 
to perform circumambulation. 

The Porch 

The porch is a pseudo-Pancharatha temple which may also be 
called a triratha Pidha temple. It has four doorways, one to the 
west, which is common to it and the sanctuary. This is known as 
Kalahatdwara (4.3688 m. by 2.6924 m.). Vishnu is the emblem of 
sixteen virtues (Kalas) and the doorway is supposed to be the junction 
of all these kalas. The Devadasi used to sing devotional songs 
standing near this doorway during the Badasinghara time (usually 
between 10.30 p.m. to 11.30 p.m.). 

The doorway opening to the Natamandap is known as Jaya 
Vijaya (4.2672 m. by 2.1336 m.). Jaya and Vijaya are the celestial 
creatures of heaven who guard the Ratna Simhasana. This doorway 
is one of the finest specimens of Orissan architecture with Sapta 
Bandha. All aspects of Rasalila of Lord Jagannath have been 
depicted here. The Oriya inscription of Prataparudradeva (15th 
century A. D.) has been inscribed on the side walls of the doorway. 
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At the southern doorway (4,1656 m. by 1,9812 m.) of the 
porch there are two figures of Brahma with four heads and Kaman- 
dalu in hand, and one four-armed Siva nicely carved. A Hundi has 
been placed here for offering donations by the pilgrims. 

The doorway to the north leads to a chamber which forms the 
strong room of the temple, known as the Ratna Bhandara. It is a 
repository of valuables. The images of Astasakhis and the image 
of Lokeswar, the Treasurer of Jagannath, have been installed here. 
At the corner of the porch and detached from it, there is a small 
chamber of modern date which served as a retiring-room for the 
Devadasis. 

Natamandap 

The Natamandap is of a much later date than the sanctuary 
and its porch, and arch tecturally of quite a distinct character. It 
is a square room, measuring 21'0312 m. (69 feet) by 20-4216 m. 
(67 feet). At the eastern side of it there is the famous Garuda pillar 
placed inside and from this position a front view of the deities can be 
observed. Close-by, on the Eastern wall, there are sculptures of 
later addition representing the scene of Kanchi-Kaveri expedition. 
The scene represents two mounted cavaliers (Balabhadra and 
Jagannath) with a milkmaid (Maniki) standing before them car¬ 
rying a pitcher on her head. There are also a few other paintings 
of recent date including the picture of Sankaracharya offering obei¬ 
sance to God Nrusinha. At a distance of few yards, to the north 
of the Natamandap, there are two big metal bells. One of the 
bells is hanging from an iron bar and the other one is placed'on the 
ground. The weight of the bell kept on the ground is approxi¬ 
mately 900 kg. and the following words have been inscribed on its 
rim in French language :— 

La Liberalite 'Da Pedro Mou Deli, Court. Dela Camp De 
France MF Nomme Pierre Andre' Je Pese 900 A Pondichery, 
1746. 

Boet Psaliamin, Gen. Canta. Tibus. 

Bhogamandap 

The Refractory Hall stands immediately to the east of the Nata¬ 
mandap. It is a square building like the other three, but of smaller 
size. It is made of yellowish sandstone rendered red by ochre 
painting. It measures 17-6784 m. (58 feet) by 17-0688 m. (56 feet) 
on the ground-plan and is profusely carved in the most finished 
style of Orissan art. It is the only part of the temple complex which 
has not been plastered. The chlorite figures in the niches of the 
upper Jangha depicting various mythological scenes are of smaller 
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size than those occurring on the sanctuary and the porch, but are 
of good workmanship. The doorway seen in it is flanked by frames 
of chlorite, chiselled in the richest style. The most significant sculp¬ 
ture engraved on the outer face of the northern side is that of 
Durgamadhava. Here Jagannath is shown along with Siva 
(Linga) and Durga which shows a syncretic tendency. 

Gundicha temple 

Next to the great Jagannath temple, the most important sanctuary 
of Jagannath is the Gundicha temple, the abode to which Jagannath, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra are driven each on his or her wooden car 
once in a year, during the Car festival. Except for these few days 
it is unoccupied, but there is a small establishment of servants by 
whom it is regularly maintained. It is situated at the other end of 
the great highway (Badadanda). The distance between the gates 
of Jagannath temple and the Gundicha temple, is exactly 2,688 0696 
metres (8327 feet). 

The temple is surrounded by a wall. It consists of four parts 
connected with kitchen rooms by a narrow passage. The tower, is 
a construction of Pidha type, is 22-86 m. (75 feet) high with a base 
of 16'764 m. (55 feet) by 14.6208 m. (46 feet) outside, and 11.176 m. 
(36 feet 8 inches) by 8-2296 m. (27 feet) inside. All the four 
structures (Vimana, Jagamohan, Natamandap and Bhogamandap) 
bear the traces of several plasterings and are carved in places with 
obscene figures in mortar. There is a plain raised seat, 1-2192 m. 
(4 feet) high and 5-7912 m. (19 feet) long, made of chlorite, and 
this is called the Ratnavedi—^the throne on which the images are 
placed when brought to the temple. 

Other Sacred Places 

The other sacred places consist mainly of the temples of the 
eight Sambhus or Sivas guarding the eight quarters; their consorts, 
the Chandis; and the tanks. At Bhubaneshwar Vishnu has been 
made the guardian of a Saivite city, and sectarian bigotry has natu¬ 
rally reversed the order in this Vaishnavite town. Here Vishnu 
reigns supreme, and Siva and his wife, each in eight forms, serve 
as warders. The eight guardian Sivas of this abode of Jagannath 
(Vishnu) are, Markandeshwara, Yajneshwara, Nilakantheshwara, 
Vilveshwara, Kalpalamochana, Baleshwara, Isaneshwara and Patale- 
shwara. The eight Chandis, collectively called Astachandi, are 
Bata Mangala, Bimala, Sarvamangala, Ardhasani, Alamba, Dakshina- 
Kalika, Marichika and Harachandi. The sacred tanks are Indra- 
dyumna near the Gundicha temple, Manikarnika in the Manikarnika 
street, Markanda towards the north of the Jagannath temple and 
Sweta Ganga towards the south of the Jagannath temple. These 
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four tirthas or sacred waters together with the sea make the Pancha- 
tirtha or five sacred waters in which pilgrims are solemnly enjoined 
to take bath. Some of these places and a few other places, such as, 
the Narendra tank, Swargadwara, Chakra Tirtha, Lokanath temple, 
Atharnala bridge, etc., deserve special mention. 

The Indradyumna tank is situated to the north-east of Gundicha 
temple and contains good water. It is 120-7008 m. (395 m. feet) 
wide and 147-828 m. (485 feet) long and covers an area of 18211 
hectares (four and a half acres). It is said that Indradyumna is 
the most sacred of all the tirthas of Puri. 

The Narendra tank is situated about a kilometre north-east of 
the Jagannath temple and covers an area of over 3-240 hectares 
(8 acres). It is 254-2032 m. (834 feet) by 266 0904 m. (873 feet) 
in size. The tank has an island in its middle bearing a small temple 
connected with the south bank with a bridge, to which Madana- 
mohan, the representative deity of Jagannath, is brought for 21 days 
during the Chandana Jatra (April-May). Every afternoon during the 
Jatra, God Madanamohan is cruised about in a boat in the tank 
amidst public rejoicing. 

The Markanda tank is situated about a kilometre to the north 
of the Jagannath temple and is lined throughout with stones covering 
an area of nearly 1-6187 hectares (four acres). It is irregular in shape. 
It has several ghats around it with a Siva temple (Markandesvvara 
temple) on the southern side and is largely resorted to by pilgrims. 
Its sides measure, north 106-68 m. (360 feet) west 154 8384 m. (508 
feet), south 117-348 m. (385 feet), and east 165-2026 m. (542 
feet). At the northern ghat under a fig-tree ( Ficus-indicus) are 
placed eight stone images each four feet high representing the 
Astamatrukas or the eight sacred mothers. The figures are exe¬ 
cuted in a superior style in chlorite and represent four handed 
females, seated on thrones, and having each a child on her lap. 

Sweta Ganga is a small tank, to the west of the Jagannath 
temple. On its bank there are two small temples, one dedicated to 
Sweta Madhava and the other to Matsya Madhava both forms of 
Vishnu. 

Lokanath Temple 

The Lokanath temple is situated about 3 kilometres away from 
the Jagannath temple on the western outskirts of the town. 
Its presiding deity Lokanath, a Linga, remains always under water in 
a small square vat fed by a natural spring of the near by Parvati tank. 
On the night of Sivaratri, the 14th of the wane in the month of 
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Magha, all the water is bailed out to make the top of the Linga 
visible to the worshippers. The God Lokanath is highly esteemed 
by the people. The tank contains several small tortoises. 

Swargadwara 

The Swargadwara or the gateway to heaven, is in the sandy 
beach towards the south'Western corner of the town. It is said to 
be the place where God at the invitation of king Indradyumna came 
down to consecrate His sacred images. A dip in the sea near it 
is believed to secure heavenly bliss. When men die such a place 
would be the most acceptable for an easy transition to heaven, and 
hence it has been selected as the cremation or burning-ghat for 
the dead. The beach near Swargadwara is always crowded in the 
morning and evening. It is largely frequented by bathers, 
especially in the month of Kartika. On the full-moon of Kartika 
(October-November) thousands of people come here to bathe and the 
concourse is said to number at times from forty to fifty thousand 
persons. 

Chakratirtha 

The Chakratirtha, a small and unprotected pool, is in the eastern 
side of Puri beach where pilgrims come to perform Sradha. It 
is evidently a part of the old mouth of the Balagandi stream that 
flowed across the Badadanda to the sea. The place is also known 
as Banki Muhana. Near-by is the temple of Shri Chaitanya called 
Sunar-Gouranga, a place largely visited by the pilgrims, 

Chakranarayan 

Towards the northern side of the temple of Sunar-Gouranga is 
the temple of Chakranarayan. The image of Lakshmi-Narasinha is 
worshipped here. 

Daria Mahabir 

At a distance of about thirty metres to the west of the 
Chakranarayan temple, Daria Mahabir is a small temple dedicated 
to Hanuman. He is also known as Bedi Hanuman. 

Ardhasani 

On the way to Gundicha temple, Ardhasani is a small temple 
dedicated to the goddess of that name. She is also known as Mausi 
Maa (mother's sister) of Lord Jagannath. 

Siddha Hanuman 

At a distance of about half-a-mile (804«672 metres), to the 
west of Gundicha temple, there is a small temple dedicated to 
Siddha Hanuman. It is believed that Tulasidas resided at this place 
during his stay at Puri. It is a beautiful spot for picnic. 
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Yameswara 

At a distance of about half-a-mile (804'672 metres) to the south 
of the Jagannath temple in the Gaudabada Sahi, Yameswara is a 
small temple of little architectural importance. The temple of Tota 
Gopinathis located at a distance of few metres. It is a small temple 
situated in a picturesque surrounding which is associated with Shri 
Chaitanya where he is said to have disappeared. 

Alabukeswara 

Alabukeswara is a Saiva shrine situated to the west of the 
Yameswara. It is spoken of in high terms by the Kapila Samhita 
for making barren women fruitful. 

Kapalamochana 

Kapalamochana is a small Saiva temple in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the Alabukeswara in the Manikarnika Sahi. 
The sacred pool of Manikarnika is also located here. 

Besides a these temples and sacred places, there are a few 
more temples in the town, such as, Sama Kali, Dakshina Kali, Barahi 
in Bali Sahi, Ramachandi in Kundheibenta Sahi and Putia Rani 
temple near Government hospital in the Badadanda. 

Atharnala Bridge 

The Atharnala bridge, which crosses the Madhupur stream, 
measures in all 88‘392 m. (two hundred and ninety feet) long and 
is composed of eighteen spans, ranging from 2-1336 m. to 4-8768 m. 
(seven to sixteen feet) across. It is built of laterite and sand¬ 
stones and the openings are spanned by a characteristically Hindu 
construction of corbels and lintels in place of the more usual arch 
of later times. The bridge is said to have been built towards the 
end of the 13th century A. D., and is mentioned in Shri Chaitanya's 
biography (16th century A. D.) and William Bruton's Travel Account 
(1633). 

The Occulting Light 

Alight-signal was used at Puri in 1877 for the ships passing 
along the coast at night. The lamp was changed subsequently in 
1882 and 1887. A drum optic electric lamp was put into service 
from the 1 st December, 1956 on the centre of the terrace of the 
circuit house with cast-iron pedestal placed on wooden treastle. 
The situation of the lamp is approximately 85-344 m. (280 yards) 
north-east and 1° east of the Storm Signal Mast. The light is 
visible in clear weather up to a distance of fourteen nautical miles 
pr approximately 27 km. over the sea. 
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With the opening of the railways in 1901 travel to Puri became 
easier and Europeans as well as Indians used to visit here in increas¬ 
ing number in Summer. In the hot weather the sea breeze rarely 
fails and ensures a coolish temperature. Bathing is enjoyable as it is 
one of the best beaches nthe eastern sea-shore. Excellent facilities 
for sea-bath are available. Every hotel has trained swimmers 
(Nolias with typical conical straw caps) to help visitors to go out 
into the sea. Bathing in the sea, against dashing waves, gives 
all the exercise a holidayer requires, and in fact, if indulged in excess, 
it becomes somewhat exhausting. The sea air is conducive to sound 
sleep and good appetite. 

Puri has the additional advantage of being a famous place of 
pilgrimage and the sea is one of its main five Tirthas. The sanctity 
of the place as well as its suitability as a health and holiday resort, 
combine to make it a pleasant place all round the year. A holiday in 
Puri gives a good fillip to the health and spirit of any one who is 
feeling the effects of weariness. 

The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality. 
RAIBANIA 

Raibania group of mediaeval forts is situated 14 6 km. north of 
Jaleshwar and 3-2 km. from the right bank of the river Subarnarekha. 
They are four in number, the two larger ones being close to the 
village Raibania and the two small ones to the village Phulta or 
Phulahatta. Of the two small forts nothing has remained except the 
outline of mud walls. All these forts were built of stone very loosely 
kept together. They were all hewn into various sizes, the largest 
and the most well shaped being found in the most important and 
probably most ancient portions of the work. The largest stones 
were about 0-9144 m. (3 feet) in length, 0-3048 m. (1 foot) in 
breadth, and 0-3048 m. (1 foot) in depth. 

The mud fort located at the north-west angle of Raibania 
village is the most interesting of the forts. The shape of this fort 
is an irregular pentagon having the following dimensions: 


Eastern wall 
Northern wall 
North-western wall 
South-western wall 
Southern wall 


1,650 yards (1608.76 metres) 
1,650 yards (1508.76 metres) 
880 yards (804.672 metres) 
1,550 yards (1417-32 metres) 
800 yards (804.672 metres) 


Though it is called as the 'mud fort', the walls of this fort are 
not actually built in mud. The breaches found on these walls reveal 
the nature of their construction. The centre consists of layers of 
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Stone gradually diminishing to a point and this is covered with about 
1-2192m. (4 feet) of earth closely rammed. The wall is surrounded 
by a deep and broad moat. Presently, the interior of the fort is a large 
plain land covered with debris of stone buildings, tanks and patches of 
jungle. 

It is believed that the south-western corner of this fort once 
occupied the royal palace. The height and strength of the work 
in that corner and the numerous remains of buildings still traceable 
testifies to the fact. The principal work of this fort was a strong 
square tower of which about only 6*096 m. (20 feet) is now extant. 
The stones were carefully hewn and placed together but without 
any trace of cement or mortar. The style of arrangement of stones 
gives a peculiar grace and elegance to the otherwise massive and 
sombre buildings. On the top, half-hidden by trees, are capitals of 
some pillars of chlorite stone. In the centre is a well. The capitals 
though massive are plain without ornamental designs. 

The Jaychandi forest is located at the foot of this building on the 
northern side. There is a small platform of about 0-6096 m. (2 feet) 
high on which have been set up some beautiful pieces of sculptures. 
The rest of this building is probably hidden beneath the masses of 
laterite stones and debris of all kinds. John Beams who first reported 
about this fort in the Journal of Indian Antiquary, Vol. 1, describes 
the tower noted above as a Siva temple and the sculptures preserved 
in the place are the broken parts of Goddess Jaychandi. The idols 
and carvings in the Jaychandi forest are still under worship being 
smeared all over the body with vermilion. It is a good picnic spot 
for picnickers. 

The western gateway is wide enough for one horseman at a 
time. On its wall are noticed the sockets of the hinges of the doors 
which at one time existed there. Crossing the moat by a strong 
narrow bridge one can enter into the second doorway almost similar 
to the first one. The gateway was protecting the bridge across the 
moat. 

"Sat Gambhira Attalika" or the "palace of seven domes" the 
largest and the most perfect group of remains is located near the 
north wall. The covered gateway is about 12.192 m. (40 feet) high 
and 7-62 m. (26 feet) deep. The last of these group of forts is the 
'stone fort' as its walls were built of hewn stones with mud. 

The eastern entrance is through a large courtyard with walls 
of hewn stones in which are still to be seen the stables in which the 
king's elephants were fashioned. This gateway is called 'Hathi 
Owara'. 
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The southern doorway of which only a heap of stone remains 
is called 'Sonamukhi'. The interior of fort contains 26 tanks datable 
to a much early period. 

In the absence of any tangible evidence it is very difficult 
to assign any specific date to this great military stronghold of Orissa. 
John Beams speculates that the fort might have been built by 
Mukundadeva, the last Hindu ruler of Orissa who was responsible 
for the renovation of the great historic fort of Barabati at Cuttack, 
and numerous ghats and tanks on the far off border areas. But 
the short reign of this monarch confronted with a series of Muslim 
incursions might not have given him sufficient time and resources to 
undertake the construction of such a formidable stronghold. It may 
therefore be reasonable to assign a date to this edifice sometime 
during the rule of the great Imperial Gangas. 

The traditional view regarding the fort goes back to the Puranic 
age when king Virata was ruling over this land. He is said to have 
enshrined Goddess Kichakeswari in this fort which was later on 
removed by a Bhanja ruler of Mayurbhanj and installed the deity 
in a temple at Khiching, Ruins of this fort still indicate to the shrine 
of Kichakeswari. The presiding deity Kichakeswari or Khichingeswari 
or the temple at Khiching can be assigned to the 10th-11th centuries 
A. D. If this view is granted upon then the ruins of Raibania fort 
can be dated back at least to this period. 

There are High English school, police-station. Maternity and 
Child Welfare Centre, rest-shed and post-office. 

Population of the place in the Census of 1981 was 4,192 persons. 

RAMESWAR 

Village Rameswar overlooking the hill of the same name near 
Patamundai canal under Salepur police-station of Cuttack district 
has come to prominence in recent years due to the discovery of a 
hoard of 376 punch-marked coins. These cioins are preserved in the 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneshwar. The discovery of a number 
of Buddhist relics including a ruined stupa suggest the link of this 
place with the Buddhist complex of Lalitagiri, Ratnagiri and Udayagiri 
in the same district. The relices of Buddhist stupa have been freely 
used for the construction of Mahadeva temple and Parvati temple 
of this village. 

RANIPUR-JHARIAL 

Ranipur and Jharial are in fact two adjacent villages in Sindhekala 
police-station of Balangir district approachable by a fair-weather 
road from Titilagarh. J. D. Beglar, who visited it during his tour in 
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1874-75 has left a graphic account of the place. His report has been 
given’ in appendix to the Chapter XIX (Places of Interest) of Balangir 
District Gazetteer published in 1968 (pp. 501—509). 


There are extensive ruins of medieval monuments at Ranipur- 
Jharial. There is an out-crop of flat rocks on which large number of 
temples are perched. The out-crop forms a gently rising elevation 
of about 60-90 m. (200 feet) at its highest point. At the south¬ 
western side of the rocks a tank has been formed by embanking the 
valley. The existing ruins cover a space of about a kilometre long 
and half a kilometre wide. Beglar counted 57 temples on the spot 
near the bank of the tank at various stages of preservation. He 
recorded that there were in ancient times about 120 temples at that place. 
At present hardly 50 temples could be counted and most of them are 
found in decaying condition. The largest temple of the group is that 
ofSomeswara Siva, which is standing on the bank. It was constructed 
by a famous Saiva Acharya named Gangana Siva whose inscription 
is found on the lintel of the temple. As Ranod in Madhya Pradesh, 
we find an important inscription of a Saiva Acharya named Vyoma Siva, 
who may be indentified with Gagana Siva of Someswara temple 
inscription at Ranipur-Jharial. Vyoma Siva is variously named in the 
Ranod inscription, such as Gaganesa, Vyomasambhu and Gangana 
Sasimauli. So Gagana Siva may also be a variant of his name. In 
Someswara inscription, Gagana Siva is described as well-versed in 
all the Saiva Siddhantas and as the disciple of Isana Saivacharya, who 
was the head of the establishment of Valkeswara in Karahata and was 
emigrant of Karanjakheta. Karahata has been identified with Karahad 
in Maharashtra and Karanjiya Kheta is very likely the same as modern 
Karanjia in Mayurbhanj district. Gagana Siva calls himself an 
immigrant of Teramba Griha which was situated to the north (Uttara 
Teramba Griha). Teramba Griha is mentioned as Teramba in an old 
inscription at Ranod. Some scholars have identified Terambi with 
Terai in Madhya Pradesh. But it may be identified with the village 
Temra on the Tong Jor about 11 km. to the north of Ranipur-Jharial. 


If Gagana Siva is identical with Vyoma Siva, he maybe regard¬ 
ed as the author of Vyomomati, a commentary on Prasastapada's 
Bhashya on the Vaiseshika system. Famous scholars of medieval 
India like Gunaratna and Rajeekhara have referred to Vyomamati. 
The editors of Kavyamimamsa (written by Rajasekhara) are of 
opinion that the author lived about 880—920 A. D. In the Ranod 
inscription Gagana Siva is compared with Sankaracharya who 
probably died in 820 A. D. So Vyoma Siva alias Gagana Siva 
may be attributed to the middle of the 9th century A. D., and that is 
also the date of the Someswara temple of Ranipur-Jharial. 
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Gagana Siva belonged to the Matta Mayura school of Saivism 
which was once i popular in Orissa. The genealogy of the pre¬ 
ceptor of Matta Mayurbantha, the propounder of this school of Saivism 
is stated below— 

Kadamba Guhadhivasin (Inhabitant of Kadamba Guha) 
Sankhamathikadhipati (The Lord of Sankha Matha) 

Terambi Pala (The protector of Terambi) 

Amardakatirtha Natha (The Lord of Amardaka Tirtha) 

Matta Mayura Natha. 

Some of the places associated with these Acharyas may be 
identified in Orissa. Kadambaguha may be the same as Kadamba 
Giri in Vaddadi (Koraput district). Sankha Matha may be indentified 
with Puri which is called Sankhatirtha, Terambi or Teramba is the 
same as Tamra near Ranipur-Jharial and Amardaka Tirtha may be 
identified with Amarda in Mayurbhanj district. In the Ranod 
inscription we find description of places called Ranipadra which 
was the seat of a famous Matha. This Ranipadra is probably no 
other than Ranipur-Jharial of Balangir district. 

The temple of 64 Yoginis of the place is of great interest not 
only from the standpoint of antiquity but also for its religious 
significance. This is a hypaethral temple with nitches to enshrine 
64 Yoginis. In the middle there is a figure of three-faced Siva 
embracing Parvati. Out of 64 Yoginis only 48 are in site and the 
rest are completely broken or removed. The cult of Yogini wor¬ 
ship was prevalent in Madhya Pradesh and Orissa in the 9th 
century A. D. At Bheraghat near Jabalpur as well as at Khajuraho 
we find similar temples of 64 Yoginis belonging to the same 
period. In Orissa besides Ranipur-Jharial, another hypaethral 
temple of 64 Yoginis was built at Hirapur on the river Bhargavi 
in Puri district. 

Another important monument of Ranipur-Jharial is the brick 
temple dedicated to Vishnu. It is in a dilapidated condition, its 
Jagamohan being completely broken and although the top of 
Vimana is now gone, the present height of it is nearly 18-288 m. 
(60 feet). The temple stands on a platform made of sandstone 
which according to Beglar was 27-432 m. (90 feet) long and 
11-2776 m. (37 feet) wide. The presiding deity of the temple 
is not found at present, but the images of Varaha, Narasimha and 
Hanuman are still to be seen on the outer walls of the Vimana. 
These sculptures indicate that it was originally a Vishnu temple. 
In the Vamana Purana we find reference to a sacred place 
(Tirtha) in Utkal known as Somatirtha, where Siva named Soma- 
sitala and Gopal were being worshipped. Somasitala is probably 
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the same as Someswara whose temple as noted above was built 
by Gagana Siva and the brick temple very likely enshrined the 
image of Gopal. Somatirtha of Vamana Parana may, therefore, 
be identified with Ranipur-Jharia!. 

RATNAQIRI 

Ratnagiri is an outlier of the Asia (or Assia) range, situated 
in Cuttack district on the bank of the river Kelua (a branch of 
river Birupa) in 20°39' N. and 86“20' E. Unlike Udayagiri and 
Lalitagiri, Ratnagiri is flat-topped and is covered with extensive 
ruins of Buddhist pantheon. It iies about 70 km. from Cuttack 
city on a poor road running along a canal. Apart from the splendid 
sculptures the locale chosen by the Buddhists, as usual with them, 
is lovely. As is known, Buddhist monasteries are almost invariably 
located on pleasant hills, far from ths maddling crowd, and yet 
near enough to allow the monks to go for their daily round of 
begging alms in the town near by. One of the trees in Ratnagiri 
must be several hundred years old. Wedged between its roots 
and its mighty branches are ancient votive stupas and fragments 
of buildings. Scattered all round are numerous images of the 
Buddhist pantheon, some worshipped by local people, others 
placed under trees and some others half emerging from the soil. 

The excavations here conducted by the Archaeological 
Department of India, Eastern Circle, are the most intensive and 
extensive ever carried out in Orissa. The excavations revealed an 
almost exactly square stupa surrounded by more than a hundred 
votive stupas ; the Mahavihar, a vast compound of at least two 
storeys built round a parallel monastic quadrangle ; at least two 
other monasteries, closely adjoining the Mahavihar ; and the 
foundations of a small temple on the right, with other ruined walls 
suggesting further additional structures. In addition to these finds, 
there are a large number of images that were already on the top 
of the mound for at least a hundred years. 

The stupa in its present form looks stunted, for the domical 
structure on the top, which was entirely circular, is gone. It is, 
nevertheless, impressive in size and is made of superbly levigated 
clay bricks, rubbed fine, and set in very thin mortar. The finish 
is so beautiful and the alignment so accurate that one has the 
feeling that the chief mason examined and approved every single 
brick after careful scrutiny. Whilst the stupa was almost square 
in size, a retaining wall has been constructed around it in a circular 
form which might have served as a circumambulatory path. The 
area around the main structure is almost entirely filled up with 
numberless votive and funerary stupas. These are made either 
of stone or of brick with a splendid finish and ornaments on them. 
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such as garlands or miniature images of Buddhist pantheon. 
Some of them are inscribed with the Buddhist creed in a type of 
characters ascribable to the 8th and 9th centuries A. D. 

The Mahavihar is a mighty and impressive monument of 
enormous dimensions much larger than the monasteries at Nalanda 
in Bihar. It consists of a huge quadrangle. The entire yard is 
paved with flagstones. A verandah runs round the whole yard 
supported by khondalite stone pillars behind which are about 
24 cells for the monks. In the centre of the yard is the shrine of 
the colossal Buddha. A broad staircase of stone steps leads up 
to the upper storey of which little now remains, there can be no 
doubt that it contained more cells than the lower storey. 

This enormous compound has been designed and executed 
with great skill and devoted attention to details. The brick work 
is excellent in quality. Where stone revetments are used, as near 
the entrance to the monastery or at the entrance to the shrine of 
the colossal Buddha, the stone is chiselled with utmost perfection 
and finish. The entrance is of superb quality. Although the 
stone coat is much later than the brick walls the carving is elegant, 
exquisitely carried out with great ornamental beauty. The exqui¬ 
sitely carved chlorite door-frame with Gaja-Lakshmi on the 
lintel and bands of floral motifs and creepers of exceptionally 
great workmanship on the jambs is unique of its kind. The main 
cult image in this monastery is the colossal Buddha image 
commended by nothing but size. 

The site yielded a hoard of antiquities, particularly note¬ 
worthy among these are bronze and stone images of Buddha and 
hosts of divinities of the Buddhist pantheon like Tara, Lokesvar, 
Padmapani, Vajrapani, Manjusri, Jambhala, Vasundhara, Aryasa- 
raswati, Yamari, Aparajita Heruka, Sambara. Vajra Tara, Hariti 
and Dhyani Buddhas. A large head of Buddha is found on the 
slope of the hill and another on the top of the hill which indicate 
to the colossal nature of the original figures. The artist has 
wonderfully reflected the mood of meditation on the face with 
striking resemblance of their counterparts at Borabudar in Java 
and Anuradhapur in Sri Lanka. The Tara-images of this place 
are charming. The largest of such images are preserved in the 
Patna Museum in Bihar. A beautiful image of Avolokitesvar and 
an image of Lokanath are preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Another Buddha image from this place has been removed to the 
Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneshwar. These images referred above 
are the finest specimens of post-Gupta period art. The Ratnagiri 
images attained a high degree of artistic excellence in Orissa which 
introduced not only Gupta sensuousness and sublimity, but also 
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infused an element of forceful vigour—a rare combination of 
strength and delicacy. The superb masterpieces of Buddha images 
may well be considered as the finest culmination of Buddhist 
imagery, a work of art in which the internal beauty of a Great 
Teacher is expressed to perfection in a most harmonious and 
deeply felt manner. 

There is an old stone temple dedicated to Mahakala on the 
top of the hill. It was most probably erected by the Somavamsi 
king Kama Keshari after the collapse of the Buddhist edifice. 
The presiding deity of the temple is a two-armed pot-bellied 
dwarfish figure holding a human skull in the left hand and an 
axe in the right hand. 

Ratnagiri, undoubtedly, ranks with Nalanda and Texila as 
among the largest Buddhist establishments anywhere in India. An 
epigraph excavated here clearly shows that Ratnagiri Mahavihara 
was in continuous use since Gupta period. Like Nalanda it 
was a leading religious and philosophical centre to which flocked 
the students and scholars alike to learn from the teachers on 
Buddhism. Prajna, a great Buddhist scholar, was sent from here to 
China in 795 A. D., to present a treatise on Gandavyuha to the 
Chinese emperor Te-Tsong. Ratnagiri is also one of the most valuable 
art historical documents ever found in this country. It is a lithic record 
of at least seven hundred years of art in Orissa. 

rayagarha 

Rayagarha in Koraput district is situated at a height of 687 
feet above the sea level on the bank of the Kumbhikotagedda which 
is about 150 feet above the bed of the stream. The railway station 
and colony are located to the north of the town. It is 109 km. 
from Koraput, the district headquarters. The town is an important 
centre of commercial enterprise. There is a sugar factory known 
as 'Jeypore Sugar Factory'. A paper mill has been in operation at 
Singpur, 10 km. from Rayagarha. The sugar company has started 
one tile factory. Both these factories are situated at a distance of 
about one kilometre from the town on the road to Kumbhikota. 
There is also a ferro-manganese plant. It was the headquarters of 
the Special Assistant Agent whose office was accommodated in the 
buildings belonging to the Maharaja of Jeypore (Jaypur). A, part of 
the road running from Parvatipuram to Ambadola forms the main 
street of the town of Rayagarha. 

There is a large and substantial mud fort from which the name 
of the town is probably derived. It was built by one of the Rajas 
of Jaypur who made it for his residential purpose. Inside its com¬ 
pound there stands the dilapidated temple of Majji Giriya, and near 
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it at a spot the queens of the Maharaja committed sati on his 
death. There lies one black slab called Janipathara or "Priest's stone" 
on which human beings were supposed to be sacrificed. The hill 
people till now do not dare to touch that stone. An old weapon 
lies in the police-station compound. It consists of a core made of 
straight brass to which successive rings of iron have been shrunk. 
It is about (six feet) long and is provided with four iron railings to 
lift it. Raja Vikram Deo was imprisoned in this fort by his own son 
in 1849. 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality. 
There are 4 High English schools{3 for boy students and one for girl 
students), college, hospital, veterinary hospital, inspection bungalow 
of Works Department, inspection bungalow of Revenue Department, 
commercial banks, post and telegraph office, telephone exchange 
and police-station. 

Population of the place in 1981 was 35,838. 

REMUNA 

Remuna is a village in Baleshwar subdivision of the district 
of same name, situated in 21°33'N. and 86°53'E., 8 km. west of 
Baleshwar town. It is famous for Khirachora Gopinath and has 
been a seat of Vaishnavite culture for centuries. The temple attracts 
large numbers of devotees from far off places round the year. The 
main temple enshrining the Gopinath image is of modern construction 
with all other accessories like kitchen, store room, dancing hall and 
open courtyard paved with dressed masonry blocks of stones. The 
courtyard behind the temple is shrouded by rows of houses cons¬ 
tructed for the accommodation of pilgrims coming from long distance. 
The inner area of this courtyard is filled with Champak and Kadamba 
trees. The Chandana tank and the kitchen garden meant for the 
deity are located outside the premises of the temple. 

The floors of the Jagamohan and the main shrine are paved 
with decorative and coloured marble stones. The image of Gopinath 
has been installed on an elevated pedestal erected at the centre of 
sanctum sanctorum. There is very little difference in the style and 
technique of carvings of this image in comparison to Gopinath 
images found elsewhere in Orissa. The image measuring 10149 
metres X 0.5059 metre (3'4"xi'8") stands in a captivating 
tribhanga pose with flute in a playing posture. Eight gopis, 4 sakftas 
and 12 cows and calves have been carved on both sides of the image. 
Kadamba tree, Jambu fruits and flying apsaras are also seen carved 
on the back slab. Lord Gopinath wears a well designed kl'rati, 
Sandies, Vanamala and a set of richly carved decorative ornaments. 
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The image is in perfect condition as it has escaped the hands of 
Muslim iconoclasts. Images of Govinda and Madana Gopal are 
kept to the left and right side of Gopinath respectively. 

Apart from the Gopinath image worshipped in the main shrine 
two other sculptures depicting the figures of Aruna and the Nava- 
grahas have been preserved in the front courtyard. The Navagraha 
slab appears to have been attached originally to the main temple. 

Khira (a special milk preparation) is the most delicious and main 
prasacf of the Lord. A religious fair is held annually here in February. 
The fair lasts for 30 days and is attended by large number of people. 

The Alarpurand Kendupatna copperplate grants of Narasimhadeva 
(1278—1308 A. D.)., the builder of the famous Konarka temple, 
refers to the establishment of Gopinath image at Remuna kataka 
which gives a positive clue for assigning the date to the idol. Ma- 
dhavendrapuri, the teacher of Shri Chaitanya, Shri Chaitanya himself 
and his disciple Jeevaswami Goswami are said to have visited the 
place for worshipping Khirachora Gopinath. 

On the way to Khirachora temple there is a fine monastery of 
Goudiya Mission established in 1942. The images of Lord Jagan- 
nath, Balabhadra, and Subhadra are worshipped here. The 
Rasikananda Samadhi, Madhavendrapuri Matha, Saptasara river, 
Chandiand Gargeswar temples are the other sites of attraction of 
the place. About 2 km. west of Remuna there is a large and deep 
tank called Kutapokhari. Near by there is a big statue of granite of 
Goddess Durga with 18 hands. A festival is held here on the first day 
of Baisakh (April—'May). 

At Remuna there are police-station. Block Development office, 
High English schools, C. T. Training school for girls, post office. 
Rest house, primary health centre, mosque, college, dairy farm, 
Panchayat industry, bell-metal industry and veterinary dispensary. 
The weekly market sits twice on every Sunday and Thursday. 

ROURKELA 

Rourkela (22°12'N., and 84°53'E.), the modern steel town 
situated in Sundargarh district, is on the Howrah-Bombay section of 
the South-Eastern Railway and is 413 km. from Howrah. It is well 
connected on all sides by well-laid roads. It is 107 km. east of 
Sundargarh, the district headquarters town. 

Prior to the opening of the railways, Rourkela was an obscure 
village. It assumed some importance when Biramitrapur branch line 
was laid from here. But its glory came with its selection as the site 
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for the establishment (in 1955) of the first of the three steel plants 
(the other two are Durgapur in West Bengal and Bhilai in Madhya 
Pradesh) in public sector. The construction work started in October 
1956, Soon after the market and the township grew up. The area 
of Rourkela Urban Agglomeration covers 139 04 sq. km. Of this, the 
area of the steel township is 132-86 sq.km. 

Rourkela has a good natural setting. Girdled by verdant hills 
and encircled by three rivers, the modern steel township at Rourkela 
exudes an air of friendliness and tranquility. The hill range separates 
the township from the plant providing a natural screen to cut off the 
smoke and din of the plant. The township is divided into 20 sectors 
on both the sides of the beautiful two-way Ring Road. Facilities for 
education, marketing, recreation and medical care are amply provided. 

The Rourkela steel plant has the distinction of being the first of 
the three public sector steel plants set up in India to meet the growing 
demands of steel and to set up a strong industrial base for our economy. 
With the adoption of the then newly developed L D. (Linz Donawitz) 
process at Rourkela, India joined the first few countries in the world 
to embark upon the commercial scale production of steel by the L. D. 
process. It is one of the most modern steel plants incorporating latest 
technological developments. It has one of the world's most modern 
Hot Rolling Mill and Cold Rolling Mill complex. 

The Fertilizer plant is anotherpublicsector undertaking which was 
constructed at a cost of 268-7 million rupees. The plant is designed 
to gainfully utilise the by-products of the steel plant. The plant 
has a capacity to produce 5,60,000 tonnes of calcium ammonium 
nitrate per year which is marketed under the trade name 'SONA'. 

The beautifully landscaped Indira Gandhi Park, which has a 
lovely lake, provides relaxation. The observation tower in the park, 
animals at its zoo and the children's train around the lake are 
sources of enjoyment to children. 

The city contains a stadium, called Ispat stadium, 4 hospitals 
including the modern Ispat General Hospital, 12 health centres 
and dispensaries, 4 colleges, viz., the Regional Engineering College, 
the Science College, the Evening College, and the D.A.V. College 
for women, the Sushilavati Khosla D.A.V.Polytechnic for women, 
29 High English schools, (23 for boys and 6 for girls), 24 Commu¬ 
nity Centres, 4 film houses, an aerodrome and 20 market squares. 
For accommodation of visitors there are some well furnished 
guest houses and inspection bungalows, viz., the Rourkela House, 
the Ispat Guest House, Guest House (Sector 20), Guest House 
(Sector 4), the Hirakud Guest House at Uditnagar, inspection 
bungalow in Sector 3, circuit house at Panposh, and Revenue Rest 
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shed at Uditnagar. There are also good hotels. The State Govern¬ 
ment offices are situated in Uditnagar area. Rourkela is the head¬ 
quarters of the 4th Battalion of Orissa Military Police. An Indus¬ 
trial Museum was opened during the International Year of the 
Child on the 26th January, 1979. In the Industrial Estate set up by 
the Government of Orissa there are ancillary industrial units. 

Besides, there are commercial banks, co-operative banks, post 
and telegraph office, telephone exchange, tourist bungalow and 
T.V. centre. The civic affairs of the town are managed by a Notified 
Area Council. 

Population of Rourkela Urban Agglomeration in 1981 was 
3,22,610 persons and that of Rourkela steel township was 2,14, 
521 persons. 

SAMBALPUR 

Sambalpur is the principal town and headquarters of Sambal- 
pur district. The Jharsuguda-Titilagarh section of South-Eastern 
Railway passes through the town, where there are two railway 
stations, namely, Sambalpur Road and Sambalpur. They are only 
2 km. apart. The place is also connected by road with important 
places of the state, as well as of Madhya Pradesh and Bihar. 
National Highway No. 6 passes through the town. The town lies 
along the left or north-eastern bank of the Mahanadi and is very 
picturesquely situated. The view is particularly fine in September 
at points such as the residence of the the Collector, and the circuit 
house over-looking the river, fields heavy with irrigated paddy 
stretching for kilometres and the background wooded hills. In 
the background is the Mahanadi, which is nearly one and a half kilo¬ 
metres broad. The views are still charming from the Brooks hill 
inside the town and the Budharaja hill at the northern end of the town. 

According to tradition, Sambalpur derives its name from the 
Goddess Samalai, its tutelary deity, who was installed here by Raja 
Balaram Dev, the founder of the town and the first Raja of Sambalpur. 
Legend relates that Balaram Dev, who had been given a grant of 
this part of the country by his brother Raja Narasingh Dev of Patna, 
established himself at a place called Chaurpur on the western bank 
of the Mahanadi. One day while hunting, he crossed the river, 
and set his hounds at a hare, only to find after a long chase that they 
had been repulsed by it. Struck by this extraordinary exh bition of 
courage by the most timid of animals, he concluded that there must 
be some supernatural virtue in the land. He, therefore, determined 
to make his capital there, and having built a town, installed in it the 
tutelary goddess of his family. The place where her image was set 
up was an island (kud) on which stood a cotton tree, and hence 
was called Semul-Kud, while the goddess was given the name of 
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Samalai. Local tradition asserts that the place where the Raja's 
dogs were repulsed by the hare is a spot known as Badiraj, in front 
of the old city police-station near the Balibandha tank, and that the 
old town founded by Balaram Dev was between the city police- 
station and Samalai Devi's temple. 

The goddess is now enshrined in a temple called Samalai gudi 
said to have been erected by Chhatra Sai, the seventh raja of 
Sambalpur. The image of Samalai is a large block of stone, in the 
middle of which is a projection with a narrow groove regarded as 
the mouth. On both sides of this are depressions covered with 
beaten gold leaf to represent the eyes. The temple itself is a 
square building standing on a high plinth and surmounted by a spire. 
It has a verandah on each side and four domes at the corners, 
and is built of stone cemented with mortar. Another temple, 
known as the temple of Bara Jagannath, which is within the Gopalji 
Matha is said to have been erected by Banshi Gopal, a son of 
Madhukar Sai, fourth raja of Sambalpur. 

A third temple, called the Brahmapura temple, because it is 
situated in Brahmapura, the Brahman quarter, is of great sanctity. 
Many civil suits were being decided by the oaths of parties taken 
at it. The temple is small but it has a large hall in front with a 
roof consisting of nine hemispherical vaults. The door-frame of 
the temple is made of a redish-coloured marble and on the architrave 
is carved an image of Krishna sitting upon a lotus and playing a 
flute. On the right jamb of the door there are nine images carved, 
and inside the nine domes are more carvings believed to represent 
the nine avataras (incarnations)of Vishnu, the tenth being represented 
by Krishna himself over the doorway. Inside the temple are images 
of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra carved in wood. 

Sambalpur town contains a number of Siva temples. The 
most notable among them is the Maneshwar Siva temple on the bank 
of a rivulet called Malti. The erection of the shrine is attributed to 
king Ajit Singh (1725—1766 A. D.) and the deity is regarded as one 
of the Astasambhus located in different places of the district. 
The other important Siva temples of the town are the one dedicated 
to Lord Someswar built by king Balabhadra Deva (1605—1630 
A. D.) and the Siva temple on the crest of the Budharaja hill erected 
by king Chhatra Sai. 

Other temples deserving mention are those of Ananta Sajya and 
Patneswari. The temple of Ananta Sajya is said to have been built 
by Balaram Dev. The image of Anantasayi Vishnu enshrined in it 
was brought from Surguja by his queen, who was a daughter of the 
raja of Surguja. The temple was renovated by Banshi Gopal. 
It consists of a Vimana, a pillared porch and Garuda Stambha in front 
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of the temple. The temple of Patneswari was built by Balaram 
Dev in the last part of the 16th century A. D. It consists of a sanctum 
with an enclosed circular court. Patneswari is in the form of Goddess 
Kali. 


Historically, the old fort to the north-west of the town is more 
interesting. This is said to have been built in the beginning of the 
18th century A. D.. by Raja Ajit Singh, who was naturally induced 
by the raids of the Marathas to fortify the portion of the town in 
which his palace stood. He. therefore, excavated a moat round the 
palace, the two ends of which joined the Mahanadi, one at the side 
on which the city police-station stands, and the other to the west 
of Samalai Gudi. All round the palace thorny bamboos were planted 
to form a barrier against invaders, and the bank of the Mahanadi from 
the Mohan Darwaza to the Samalai Gudi, a length of 744 6264 m. 
(2,443 feet), was defended by a stone wall. Towers or bastions 
with embrasures for guns were erected at intervals on the wall. 
They were 5-4864 m. (18 feet) high and 21 9456m. (72 feet) in cir¬ 
cumference, and were faced with stone 0.9144 m. (3 feet) thick 
and filled in with earth. Nothing now remains of the fort but the 
crumbling stone wall on the river face and a few smouldering bastions. 
Only one gateway is left, that of Samalai, near the temple of the 
Goddess, and though the remains of the moat are still visible, it is 
filled up here and there. 

It is the headquarters of Revenue Divisional Commissioner, 
Northern Circle, and the headquarters of the Collector and 
District Magistrate. As such it contains several central as well as 
state government offices, semi-government offices, corporations 
and financial institutions. It contains many educational institutions, 
the chief of which being the Gangadhar Meher College, Sambalpur 
Zilla school and the Kendriya Vidyalaya. It is also the centre of 
the All-India Radio, Sambalpur and the Sambalpur Doordarshan 
Kendra. 


There are commercial banks, hospital, post and telegraph 
office, telephone exchange, hotels and restaurants, film houses. 
Rotary club, reading-room, circuit house, tourist bungalow, inspec¬ 
tion bungalows and rest-sheds. 


The civic affairs of the town are managed by a municipality. 

Population of the town in the Census of 1981 was 110,282 
persons. 
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SARANG 

A small village in Parjang police-station of Kamakhyanagar 
subdivision in Dhenkanal district. It is situated on the left bank 
of river Brahmani about 8 km. south of Talcher town. The village 
is important because of its antiquities. Close to the village, on the 
bed of river Brahmani, is the image of Vishnu in sleeping posture. 
The image is carved on the rocky bed of Brahmani river and 
measures 15.1892 m. (49 feet 10 inches) from the hood of the 
snake to the heel of the deity and is the largest of its kind in 
reclining posture in India. The image of Gomateswar in Karnataka 
state measures 57 feet (1737 cm.) in height and the largest 
standing image in India. The Saranga image has the honour of 
being the largest sleeping image in India. The figure holds 
a chakra in its upper right hand 12192 m., agadu \n \xa lower 
right hand (2.6924 m.), and Sankha in its upper left hand (1.6002 m.). 
Padma is symbolically represented in its lower left hand. It is 
considered to be a work of 8th or 9th century A. D. The idea of 
Anantasayana Vishnu of the Hindu mythology is very beautifully 
represented in this image. The hoods of the serpent Ananta 
spread above Vishnu's head and on a lotus originating from Vishnu's 
navel is seated Brahma. The idea of the sculptor is to regard the 
Brahmani water as the sea, on which Vishnu enjoys eternal sleep. 
The image is imposing because of its position on the very bed 
of the Brahmani. The image is very often covered with sand of 
the river. At this point on the right bank of the Brahmani is the 
temple dedicated to Paschimeswar, where there is a sitting image 
of Dhyani Buddha, built with several pieces of stone. Such images 
are commonly found at Udayagiri in Cuttack district. 

It is a protected monument of the Archaeological Survey of 
India. 

Population of the place in the Census of 1981 was 2,325 
persons. 

SARANKUL ' 

Sarankul in Puri district is situated in 85°5' E. and 20°1'30"N., 
at a distance of 14 km. from Nayagarh town on the Nayagarh-Asika 
Road. It is famous for the temple of Ladukeswar (Siva). 
The temple, about 21 '336 m. (70 ft.) high, was most probably 
constructed in the 15th century A. D. The temple walls have 
been plastered and the details of carvings on its body are, therefore, 
not visible. Ladubaba, popularly as the deity is known, is regarded 
as Hari (Vishnu) and Hara (Siva) as is the case with Lingaraj of 
Bhubaneshwar. The Linga of Ladubaba is not much developed 
and almost flat-topped akin to that of Lingaraj. Festivals of both 
the deities are also identical. Ladubaba is worshipped by two 
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classes of Sevakas, the Brahmins and the Sudras (of Mali caste). 
The temple affairs are managed by the Commissioner of Endow¬ 
ments, Orissa, since 1948. Pilgrims from neighbouring districts 
visit the place daily. On the day of Sivaratri large number of 
devotees gather here. Attached to the temple, there is a big 
tank. There is a Dharmasala, inspection bungalow, college. High 
English school, hospital and police-station. Population of the 
village in the Census of 1981 was 3,159. 

SATABHAYA 

Satabhaya located on the sea-shore in Rajnagar Tahsil of 
Cuttack district is famous for the worship of Pancha Varahis 
identical of which is not seen in any other place of Orissa. Lately 
a masonry shed has been put up by the ex-Ruler of Kanika when 
it was under his control. The place, so far, has not been linked 
by a motorable road and one has to cover the distance of about 
45 km. from Rajnagar on boat to reach at the site. Out of five 
Varahi images one is lost and in its place another image called 
Bata Kumari has been installed. The names of other four Varahi 
images are Janjali, Kamalai, Bimalai and Panchu Varahi. All the 
images are fashioned in dark chlorite stone of equal dimensions 
and they sit on plain pedestals, both legs being stretched down¬ 
ward the seat. Each figure holds fish in the right hand and a 
skull-cup in the left hand. Stylistically the images are attributed 
to the Bhaumakara period. Maha Bisuva Sankranti is greatly 
observed here. 

The crocodile sanctuary at Dangamal, situated at a distance 
of 36 km. from Rajnagar, is another spot of tourist interest. Nearly 
ten to fifteen thousand visitors usually visit this place in a year 
to see the sanctuary of Baula crocodiles. To reach the sanctuary 
one has to go in a motor launch at the water route from Chandbali. 

The sea-turtle rookery at Gahiramatha, the greatest in the 
world, situated at a distance of 70 km. from Rajnagar, is also a 
place of tourist interest. The Olive Ridley variety of sea-turtles 
come to this place usually in the months of October and November 
in large number to lay eggs on the sea bed. In about fifty to 
sixty days the cubs come out of the shell and get into the sea water. 
During the period 1983 to 1987, about 16 lakh sea-turtles laid 
eggs at Gahiramatha. The sight is picturesque and loving. To 
prevent large scale smuggling of turtles by unscrupulous predators 
from West Bengal (the turtles are sold as delicacies in Calcutta 
market), the Government of India have directed the Coast Guard Unit 
of the Navy to apprehend the offenders. The Forest Department 
officials also keep a vigilant watch on their movements. 
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SATYABADI 

Satyabadi is a village in Puri district situated in 85°49' E. and 
19°56'N., 19 km. of Puri town on the State Highway No. 8. The 
place is also known as Sakhigopal by which the railway station, 
about 1.6 km. away from the village, is named. It is surrounded 
by sasanas or Brahmin Settlements, and is a centre for trade in 
paddy and coconuts. 

The place is of considerable interest as the seat of Lord 
Sakhigopal and attracts a large number of pilgrims from all over 
India throughout the year. Pilgrims generally visit the place on their 
way to Jagannath at Puri. On festival days like Ratha Jatra, Chandan 
Jatra, Aania Nabami, Dola Purnima, and Kartika Purnima, there is a 
large influx of pilgrims. It is generally believed that one's 
pilgrimage of Puri is not complete without a visit to Sakhigopal. 
The name Sakhigopal literally means "witness Gopal", a synonym 
for Lord Sri Krishna who was called as a witness to the promise 
once made before him by a pilgrim. 

The image was brought from Vidyanagar by Purusottama- 
deva (1467—1495), the Gajapati King of Orissa, as a part of the 
spoil which he took from the captured city. He installed it in his 
fort at Cuttack where Shri Chaitanya saw it while on his way to Puri. 
After the Muslim occupation of Orissa the deity was moved from 
place to place by the chiefs of Khordha and was at last installed at 
village Alasa (the old name of Sakhigopal) at the instance of one 
religious minded Brahmachari. The Brahmachari also raised huge 
donations and built the present temple, 18-288 m. (60 ft.) in height 
in the first part of the 19th century A. D. At a later date, probably 
between 1850 and 1870, an image of Radha was prepared from the 
donations by the then ruler of Ranpur and was placed to the left of 
Sakhigopal. The 1 -524 m. (five feet) high image of Sakhigopal cut 
out of a solid block of stone, represents Sri Krishna standing erect 
with flute in his hands, Radha's image is a little over 1-2192 m. 
(four feet) in height. Bhogas offered to the deity are prepared out 
of wheat products. Rice is not offered. The temple is under the 
management of the Commissioner of Endowments, Orissa, since 
1939. Sakhigopal, which abounds in shady Bakul and Chhuriana 
groves, is also known as 'Gupta Brundaban'. 

The place during the early part of the twentieth century became 
the chief centre of national upsurge in Orissa when Utkalmani 
Pandit Gopabandhu Das founded his Satyabadi Jatiya Bana Vidyalaya 
(a©HQI«?l Qloia Q9 §QHh?a) here to impart education to the 
young with a view to arouse in them a spirit of dedication to the 
cause of the mother-land. Erudite scholars and leaders like Pandit 
Nilakantha Das, Pandit Godabarish Mishra, Acharya Harihara Das 
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and Pandit Krupasindhu Misra who were the close associates and 
followers of the Utkalmani taught the pupils. The school 
followed a course of study suited to the rural Indian 
condition and the National Movement. It was, in a way, like the 
Santiniketan of poet Rabindra Nath Tagore. The Utkalmani 
founded here the Satyabadi Press wherefrom 'Satyabadi', an Oriya 
cultural magazine, and the 'Samaja' an Oriya newspaper (at first 
weekly, but later made daily), were being published to propagate 
the ideals for which he had dedicated his life. The school could 
not run for long due to financial and other troubles and the press 
was subsequently shifted to Puri and then to Cuttack. Thus Satyabadi 
lost its importance as the fountain-head of new ideals even during 
the life-time of Pandit Gopabandhu Das. Quite close to the Bana 
Vidyalaya is an enclosed ground enshrining the tombs of Utkalmani 
Pandit Gopabandhu Das, Pandit Godabarish Mishra, Pandit 
Nilakantha Das, Pandit Krupasindhu Misra, Pandit Lingaraj Misra 
and Acharya Harihara Das. Pandit Ananta Misra, better known 
as Pracharak Ananta Misra, a veteran social worker during the days 
of the freedom movement has also been cremated in this hallowed 
ground. 

There are a few government institutions here which include a 
Government hospital, schools, college, police-station and post and 
telegraph office. There is a Dharmasala near the temple. Popula¬ 
tion of the place in the Census of 1981 was 2,010. 

SIMILIPAL 

The Similipal hills in Mayurbhanj district cover an area of 
2848*89 square kilometres (1100 square miles) in the south-west 
region of the district. The area is extremely wild with deep growth 
of forests and several ridges and valleys. The average mean 
elevation of the plateau is about 914*4 metres (3,000 feet) above 
the mean sea-level. The surrounding plains are at much lower 
elevation ranging from 152*4 m. to 213*36 m. (500 to 700 feet) above 
the mean sea-level. Several streams and perennial rivers originate 
from these hills and many of them have rapids or waterfalls while 
getting out of the hills into the plains. The peculiar topography of 
this area plays an important role in the distribution of rain bearing 
winds, so much so, that the average rainfall varies from 1*016 m. 
(40 inches) in the north-eastern part to more than 2*032 m. (80 
inches) in the central and southern parts annually. In the upper 
plateau the summer is quite pleasant with the highest temperature 
rarely reaching 40° centigrade. The winter is very cold with regular 
heavy frost at many places indicating temperature nearing freezing 
point. With the wide range of rainfall and edaphic variations these 
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hills bear an array of numerous formation of plantecology ranging 
from extreme dry deciduous to moist ever-green forests, suitable 
to different species of animals and birds. 

The Similipal park was established in 1956 with the object of 
conserving the natural fauna, prevent wanton destruction of wild 
animal and to provide recreation to tourists who are interested in the 
scenic beauties and wild animals in their natural habitat. 

The Similipal forests have a rich abudance of wild animals. They 

are : 

Mammals .. Elephant, bison, sambar, spotted deer, 

barking deer, antelope, wild boar, porcupine, 
wild pig, tiger, panther, mouse, deer, 
wild dog, cats, rabbits, Beira mouse, 
monkey and flying squirrels. 

BiKjs ... Peacocks, Maina, racket-tailed drongo 

(Bhrungaraja), parrot, grey hornbill 
(Bhalliakhai), Malabar pie (Kuchilakhai), 
jungle fowl, green pigeon, imperial 

pigeon, grey partridge, painted partridge, 

black partridge, quali, teal, florican, 
sandgrouse. In winter, Himalayan types 
of birds migrate here. 

Reptiles .. Cobra, python, king-cobra, crocodiles are 

found in the Burhabalanga, Khair and Deo 
rivers, 

Mahseer, a typical variety of fish is seen in abundance in the 
rivers within the park. 

Due to unauthorised shootings (Shikars) done in the past, 
the wild animals of the types stated above, are fast declining. So, 
shooting has been prohibited and strict measures have been taken 
to protect the valuable fauna of Similipal forests. To prevent tiger 
shooting, the Similipal Tiger Project was started in 1973 with the assi¬ 
stance from the Government of India and the World Wild Life Fund. 

Within the park, comfortable well-furnished rest-houses have 
been built at Gudgudia, Nawana, Chahala, Jamuani, Berehipani, 
Jashipur, Talbandh, Kanchinda and Bhanjabasa. There is a lodging 
house at Lulung built by the Tourism Department, Government of 
Orissa. 

There are watch towers at Rajupal, Bilapogha, Combigoda, 
Jenabil, Tinadiha, Upper Barakamuda, Bhanjabasa and Dhudru- 
champa. 

Salt licks at Rajupal, Bilapogh and Domnigoda are being regu¬ 
larly maintained to attract wild animals within the visible range of 
visitors. 
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The roads inside the park have been improved so that tourists 
can go to the interior of the forests to view wild animals. 

Elephants are the most numerous in the Similipal hills. They 
are found all over the area with highest concentration in the central 
and southern parts. 

Barehipani is a beautiful spot in the Similipal hills where the water 
is falling from a height of 398-6784 m. (1,308 feet). The view near 
the waterfall and along the downward course of the river Burha- 
balanga is very captivating. There is an inspection bungalow near 
the waterfall. 

There are patches of tribal villages and tribal life with its peculiar 
customs, believes, superstitions and folk dances and music are 
objects of much interest. 

In the Similipal hills autumn and spring are very amusing by the 
extensively grown oil-seeds and other crops with yellow, white 
and pink flowers in the bowls of green valleys, winding streaks of 
full streams and rivulets and pockets of tribal villages with their 
songs and dances. The sparkling forests, the overwhelming water¬ 
falls and the scattered retreating clouds in the clear autumn sky 
create most enchanting scenery and leaves an unforgetable memory 
in the minds of the visitors. Tot development of Similipal including 
protection of forest, development of roads, provision of facilities for 
tourists, etc., the Similipal Development Corporation has been esta¬ 
blished by the Government of Orissa. 

SISUPALCARH 

The ruins of Sisupalgarh, (20° 13' 30" north lat. and 85° 51'30" 
east long.) are located about 2-4 km. to the east-south-east of 
Bhubaneshwar, the state capital. The present name of the fort 
has evidently been derived from the name of a small village, Sisupal 
located in the eastern sector of the fort itself. While going from 
the Lingara] temple towards the Daya river along the Puri road one 
sees about a hundred yards to the left, the impressive fortification- 
wall rising some 7-62 m.—9-144 m. (25—30 feet) above the sur¬ 
rounding plains. The fort forms a rough square enclosing an area 
a little over 1-29495 sq. km. (half-a-square mile). The contours 
clearly suggest the existence of corner towers and eight large gate¬ 
ways, two on each side, besides about the same number of smaller 
openings distributed all over the perimeter. The gateways are so 
placed that if the distance between two corner-towers of any side is 
trisected, a gateway will be found at or near each point of trisection. 
Such a disposition clearly suggests a regular planning not only of 
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the fortifications but presumably also of the streets inside, which are 
likely to have run east-west and north-south, connecting the 
opposite gateways in a grid-pattern. 

Owing to soil-deposits accumulating during centuries of cons¬ 
tant occupation the ground-level inside the fort is about 4 472 m. 
(15 feet) higher than that on the outside. But it may be pointed out 
that traces of ancient habitation in the form of pottery and other 
objects are obtainable in a fairly wide area even outside the fort. 
On the north, potsherds can be picked up as far as the Brahmeswar 
temple, while on the west they continue up to the Bhuasuni temple. 
On the south as well as on the east ancient habitation does not seem 
to have extended far beyond the defences. Thus, the fort, while 
being too large for a mere citadel enclosing only the royal palace 
and attached residences, did not accommodate the entire population, 
a considerable section of which dwelt outside its confines. The 
fort is circumscribed by the waters of a streamlet called the Gangua 
or Gandhavati. 

The excavations (conducted during April—June, 1948) re¬ 
vealed that the site was occupied from the beginning of the third 
century B. C. to the middle of the fourth century A, D. Throughout 
this occupation there was one integral culture, although, no doubt, 
there were gradual changes in some of the industries. 

The defences were erected at the beginning of the second 
century B, C. The gateway, constructed of large well-dressed 
laterite blocks, had a passage about 7-62 m. (25 feet) wide between 
the flank-walls and was provided with two gates, one near the 
entrance and the other about 30 48 m. (100 feet) further back. Imme¬ 
diately behind the former gate was a room, while adjacent to the latter 
gate was an ancillary passage meant presumably for controlled 
admission at late hours. 

With a view to discovering the culture-sequence of the site, 
from its beginning to the end, excavations were undertaken in a 
18‘288 m. (60 feet) square area lying well in the interior of the fort. 
The Sisupalgarh culture can be subdivided into the following periods/ 
from the bottom upwards. 

Early period—C. 300—^200 B. C. 

Early Middle period—C. 200 B. C.—A. D. 100 

Late Middle period—C. A. D. 100—200 

Late period—C. A. D. 200—350 
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Sections cut across the passageway revealed several successive 
streets which were made up either by ramming hard mud or laterite 
gravel or, as noticed in two or three cases, by paving with brickbats. 
No stone paving was, however, recorded. Cart-tracks were observed 
at various levels. 

The entire system at the gateway may be imagined to have 
functioned as follows. At a certain fixed hour in the night, the 
inner gate was closed, stopping all vehicular traffic beyond this 
point. Pedestrians could, however, get in or out through the an- 
cilliary passage. A little later, the outer or main gate was also closed, 
while the guards at its back probably still remained on duty. 

Towards the centre of the fort can be seen a group of sixteen 
monolithic pillars of laterite, some of which are still standing intact, 
while of the others no more than the stumps remain. On some of 
the pillars can be seen medallions of the type common at Bharhut 
andSanchiand also in a few examples in the Khandagiri-Udayagiri 
caves. Across the tops, these pillars have a horizontal socket, 
seemingly intended to hold superimposed beams or rafters. No 
digging was done in this area, but it looks as though a pillared hall 
stood here once. 

The pottery from Sisupalgarh is essentially plain. Painted 
wares are entirely absent, and decorations, but for some simple incised 
and applied patterns, are not common. It is usually wheel-turned, 
save for a few exceptions. Two ceremic industries, variations of an 
essential integral culture, are noticed. The most distinctive types of 
vessel, and one which can be called typical of the Sisupalgarh 
culture, is a 'knobbed' vessel, possibly a bowl-cwm-lid, usually in 
grey or greyish black ware with or without concentric groovings 
on the inner base. 

The excavations produced a fair number of sherds of the 
distinctive black-and-red 'megalithic' fabric. Most of these are too 
fragmentary to indicate any determinal shape. Sherds with 
the rouletted pattern provide one of the important data 
by which the local Sisupalgarh pottery can be dated. The fabric 
and form of the Sisupalgarh rouletted sherds how unmistakable 
identify with the known rouletted ware from Arikamedu, Brahmagiri 
and Chandravalli and it is reasonable to assign the lowest examples 
from Sisupalgarh to 50 A. D. 

As stated earlier, the 'knobbed' ware lid-cu/ 77 -bowl with inner 
central knob usually circumscribed by a series of concentric grooves 
or incisions—constitutes a distinctive pottery-type at Sisupalgarh. 
With the exception of a few examples in red, the ware is grey or 
greyish black, polished in the earlier levels and sometimes also 
salt-glazed. 
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Other finds from the excavation inciude over one hundred 
and eighty beads—^variously of carnelian(etched in one instance), 
onyx, agate, chalcedony, amethyst, glass, terracotta and copper-— 
eight terracotta seals and sealings coins, two moulds, sixteen bone 
still, nine moulded clay bullae and personal ornaments comprising 
twelve terracotta pendants, one hundred and forty-eight terracotta 
ear-ornaments (besides one of lead), nine finger-rings and twenty- 
eight bangles of terracotta, copper, ivory, bone and glass. The 
occurrence of glass bangles, of which nine fragments were recovered 
was confined to the Late Middle period and the Late period. Their 
introduction to the site, therefore, presumably took place towards 
the end of the second century A. D, 

Over half a dozen antimony-rods, a minature blow-pipe, and 
a pin, all of copper, were also recovered, besides iron implements 
of both peace and war—notably knife-blades, sickles, nails, spikes, 
ferrules, caltrops, daggers, spear-heads and arrow-heads, etc. An 
interesting find was that of an ivory spacing bead with elaborate 
carving showing on one side a lotus flanked by a couple of swans 
and on the other three lotuses. 

SITABINJI 

Sitabinji, a small village with population of 438 in Ghatagan 
police-station of Kendujhar district is famous for tempera-painting, 
a unique specimen in Orissa. It is situated a few kilometres south 
of Kendujhar-Anandapur road, about 32 km. from Kendujhar and 
22-5 km. from Dhenkikot. 

Two huge boulders called Ravanachhaya, one resting on the 
other, form a rock-shelter providing a sun-shade and on its ceiling 
is the ancient painting depicting a royal procession. The king is 
riding on an elephant and Is preceded by four foot-soldiers, a 
horseman and a dancing-girl followed by a lady attendant. The 
subject-matter of the painting has not been properly identified. 
This painting further bears on it a short painted inscription in 
characters of the eastern variety belonging to the 4th century A. D. 
It records the name of “Maharaja Disa Bhanja" who is supposed to 
be a local king of Buddhistic faith. Disa Bhanja is not known to 
history from any other source. The painting may have been 
executed at the instance of Disa Bhanja who might himself been 
depicted therein. 

The antiquity of the area is established by a large number of 
microliths and some neoliths. In a subsequent period the place 
was undoubtedly a flourishing Saiva centre. Near Ravanachhaya 
are a number of half buried boulders with short inscriptions on 
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them. The inscriptions are in characters , a few of them 
ornamental, which can be assigned to the 5th and the 6th centuries 
A.D. Five of these inscriptions refer to Saiva followers. Near 
these records are a number of ruined brick structures, the 
historicity of which are yet to be established by excavation. The 
deity worshipped here and referred to in these inscriptions might 
be Mukha Lingas (or the Lingas with four faces of Siva) now found 
on the road close to these boulders, but once might have been 
enshrined in a temple. Fragments of old pottery and large-sized 
bricks are found scattered all over the place. A few Kushan coins 
are also said to have been recovered from here. 

To the further south is a cave with a Linga inside. The 
local people associate the cave with Sita and her sons. Lava 
and Kusa. The inscribed boulders are also connected with many 
stories and traditions. 

The name Sitabinji may have originated from Sita, now 
worshipped in the cave, or from the name of the rivulet flowing 
closely which is also called Sita. 

SOLAMPUR 

Solampur is a village in Bhandaripokhari police-station of 
Bhadrak subdivision of Baleshwar district situated opposite Jajpur 
town in Cuttack district, from which it is separated by the river 
Baitarani. The village finds mention in the Neulpur copper plate 
of Subhakar Dev 1 (790 A. D.) of the famous Bhaumakara dynasty 
of Orissa. The place is famous for the discovery of a large number 
of Mahayanic and Tantric Buddhist deities. Some of these 
archaeological relics are in damaging condition. The images 
fixed to the niches of the outer walls of the Raghunath temple of 
the village exhibits remarkable style of art of the early mediaeval 
period. The notable statue among this group is the one represent¬ 
ing in a slab of stone the eight great events associated with the 
life of Gautama Buddha. The main image is that of Buddha seated 
in bhumisparsamudra. To the left of him at the bottom is depicted 
his birth scene from Mayadevi. Just above it he (Buddha) is found 
turning the wheel of Dharma. The topmost figure illustrates 
mahaparinirvans of Buddha at Kusinara. Below this figure and 
just above the head of the main image are to be found the representa¬ 
tion of six Manasi Buddha. Such sculptures are found in several 
places of India during the Gupta and the post-Gupta period, but the 
Solampur' figure is remarkable by its neat precision and artistic 
carving which may be regarded as one of the finest specimen of its 
kind. 
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Avolokitesvar image of this place sitting on a lotus throne 
may be compared with that of Avolokitesvar in Udayagiri, in 
Cuttack district. The image of Tara in tribhanga pose which has 
been attached to the outer wall of the temple narrated above reveals 
the artistic influence of Ratnagiri on this place. The standing 
image of Avolokitesvar flanked by two small figures of Tara is a 
product of decaying period which cannot be placed earlier than 
the 12th century A. D. The chlorite image of Vajrasattva of this 
place preserved at present in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, is a 
fine specimen of plastic art and looks animated by natural vigour 
and grace. It sits in Vajraparyanka attitude and carries the vajra 
on its right palm that has been placed against the chest while its 
left hand resting upon the thigh holds a ghanta which has been 
damaged. Unlike its Napalese proto-types this image is not found 
erect and rigid, but in imitation of the Ratnagiri style, it inclines 
the trunk to the right and the head to the left thus conveying as 
exhilirating sense of rhythmic grace. Vajrasattva, is regarded as 
the 6th Dhyani Buddha and is worshipped only by those who are 
initiated to the Vajrayana cult. This image embodies the latest 
development of the Buddhist ideology and may, therefore, be 
assigned to the 11th century A. D. 

It also contains the ruins of an old brick fort, which according 
to local tradition, was built by Kapilendradeva, King of Orissa 
( 1435 —70). Inside the fort are a tomb and the ruins of a temple 
destroyed by the Mughals. 

Population of the place in the Census of 1981 was 1,191 persons. 

SONAPUR 

Sonapur in Balangir district is the headquarters town of the 
subdivision of the same name. It is picturesquely situated at the 
confluence of the Mahanadi and the Tel, 48 km. north-east of 
Balangir town with which it is connected by all-weather road. 

The town is a place of considerable antiquity. Punch marked 
silver coins attributed to the 4th century B. C., a number of 
Kalachuri gold coins and Ganga gold Fanams have been discovered 
from this place. The name Sonapur is derived from Subarnapura 
(golden town) which was for sometime the capital of South Kosala 
under the Somavamsis and the Telugu Chodas. In the records of 
the Telugu Choda kings, the Sonapur territory is called Paschima 
Lanka. In the bed of the Mahanadi there is a small rock called 
Lankesvari and the deity installed there is also known by the same 
name. Lankesvari is the presiding goddess of Lanka, the old 
Sonapur and is worshipped daily even at present by the boatmen. 
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The deep gorge in the Mahanadi near the Lankesvari hillock is calied 
Lankesvari Darha and it is referred to as Lankavarttaka in old inscrip¬ 
tions. In the Sadhana Mala, Lankesvari has been referred to as a 
Buddhist Dakini. In fact, Sonapur territory was a stronghold of 
Tantric Buddhism and in the Tantric Buddhist literature it is referred 
to as Lanka. Lakshmikara, daughter of Raja Indrabhutiof Sambal 
(Sambalpur) in the 8th century A. D. is known to have married 
the son of Raja Jaiendra of Lanka (Sonapur). Lakshmikara is 
regarded as one of the traditional 84 Siddhas of India and she is 
famous for propounding Sahaja Yana system of Buddhism. 
Jayadratha who translated Sambala Tantra (Tantra of Sambal) 
into Tibetan also belonged to Lanka (Sonapur). 

A work called 'Sasisena' written by Pratap Ray, describes 
Gyanadei Maluni, one of the Seven Tantric maidens, as resident 
of Sonapur. Sasisena was the daughter of some feudatory 
chief of western Orissa. She was in love with Ahimanikya, the 
son of the Dewan, when both of them were reading in the 
school. After their marriage, which was secretly performed by the 
help of the teacher who officiated as priest they came and lived at 
Sonapur which was also then known by its second name Kamita- 
pura. Gyanadei Maluni, also known as Madana Maluni, the 
Tantric maiden who was then living in Sonapur, was charmed 
by the beauty of Ahimanikya and when he once went out alone 
to the bazar, she induced him to come to her place where 
Ahimanikya was transformed to a lamb by dint of her esoteric 
art. This Tantric maiden used to reconvert him into human 
form in the night, while at day time the unfortunate man remained 
as lamb. In the meantime, Sasisena having let her husband 
remained in guise of a man, so that she could not be molested 
by malevolent persons and could search her husband everywhere 
in the town. She subseqently got an appointment under 
the Raja of Sonapur and became a soldier in the army. Very soon 
she earned reputation for her courage and heroism, particularly 
when she once killed a man-eater tiger at the risk of her life. 
The Raja being pleased with Sasisena desired to give his daughter 
in marriage to her. As Sasisena could not reveal her identity 
she was forced by circumstances to marry the daughter of the 
Raja. She, however, described her misfortune to the newly 
married girl and the latter being full of sympathy for her did not 
reveal anything about her identity. Both of them searched for 
Ahimanikya by all possible means. They excavated a 
tank at a place in the west of Sonapur town and constructed 
four temples on four sides of the tank. A grand festival took 
place on the day of consecration of the tank. Gyanadei Maluni 
came to see the festival at night with Ahimanikya who was then 
in human form. Ahimanikya could recognise Sasisena and not 
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being able to contact her, he wrote a few lines on the wali of 
one of the temples by a piece of chalk informing her that he 
had been taken captive and transformed as a lamb by the 
Trantric maiden Gyanadei Maluni. Sesisena could know every¬ 
thing about her husband from the writing. She told the Raja 
that she would sacrifice some lambs before the Goddess Bhagavati 
and that the lamb possessed by Gyanadei Maluni be brought 
for that purpose. The Raja at her request brought Ahimanikya 
who was then in the form of a lamb, from Gyanadei Maluni. 
It was then known that the lamb was no other than Ahimanikya 
and by the order of the Raja, Gyanadei Maluni brought him back 
to human form, Sasisena and Ahimanikya met together and at 
the desire of the Raja both his daughter and Sasisena became 
the wives of Ahimanikya. 

The tradition is widely current in Sonapur even to this day. A 
place on the western part of Sonapur town where the reunion of 
Sasisena and Ahimanikya is believed to have taken place, is now 
known as Sasisena Bandha Tikra. A tank near about is also named 
as Sasisena Bandha. A temple without any opening has been 
constructed in the Sasisena Tikra bya former king of Sonapurand has 
been dedicated to the memory of Sasisena. 

Sonapur was no doubt a prosperous town in the past. Trial 
diggings in the vicinity bear out the fact that the town was far more 
extensive in area than the present town. The 'Kosalananda Kavya' 
a work of the 17th century A. D., declares Sonapur as another 
Benaras with its numerous sacred shrines of Siva and Parvati. 
The town in fact contains large number of temples, most of which 
were built by the Chauhan chiefs. Motable among the temples are 
those of Subarnameru, Rameswara, Gokarneswara (Gokuleswara), 
Paschima Somanath, Lokanath, Dadhibaman, Jagannath, Narasinha- 
nath, Gopalji, Ramji, Brundabanbihari, Gopinath, Khambeswari 
(or Stambheswari), Sureswari (said to be the mother of Parasuram), 
Manikeswari, Samaleswari, Durga Devi, Budhi Samalei Ramchandi, 
Bimalakshi and Hanuman. The highest among them is the temple of 
Narasinhanath built by Rani Gundicha Devi in the early part of the 
19th century A. D. and improved by Maharaja Biramitrodaya Singh 
in the present century. It is about 24-384 metres (80 feet) in height. 
The temple of Subarnameru is said to have been originally built by one 
trader named Neulisa. It is said that Lingam of Subarnameru Siva 
was located on the right bank of the Tel river in a village called Subar- 
napali, Neulisa who was once going on trade with a bullock cart, halted 
near the village Subarnapali for sometime. There he put some 
merchandise in gunny bags and in order to sew the bags properly he 
wanted to sharpen his needle. He, however, rubbed the needle 
unknowingly on the smooth surface of the Swayambhu Linga which 
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was there. To his great astonishment he found the iron needle changed 
into a gold one. He at once realised that the smooth piece of stone 
was nothing but a touch stone which could convert iron into gold. He 
then brought all pieces of iron which were with him and converted 
them into gold simply by touching the Lingam. The trader tried to 
take away the Linga with him but could not dig it out of the earth. 
He slept there in the night and in his dream he was directed by 
Subarnameru Siva to built for him a temple on the left bank of the 
river Tel. The trader built the temple and found that the Lingam 
appeared inside it. On the occasion of coming of Subarnameru 
Siva there was a shower of gold pieces for two and half prahars 
The people of Sonapur occasionally find at present Ganga gold Fanam 
in the earth and they attribute these finds to the legendary shower 
of gold. 

The textile industry of Sonapur on which its prosperity once 
depended is now on the wane. The weaver community needs more 
facilities for mechanisation to give their products attractive prices that 
may compete in the market with the handloom fabrics of neighbouring 
states. The town contains a few good buildings including the palace 
of the Maharaja. The civil administration of the town is managed by 
a Municipality. 

There are High English schools, college, inspection bungalows, 
telephone exchange, post and telegraph office, commercial banks, 
Dharmasala and hospital. Population of the town in 1981 Census 
was 10,451 persons. 

SUNABEDA 

Sunabeda in Koraput district is situated by the side of Koraput- 
Salur road at about 18 km. to the east of Koraput. The village 
was once inhabited by the Adivasis. The Paraja hamlets in and 
around Sunabeda is worth-seeing. In course of time some deve¬ 
lopment programmes were undertaken for the upliftment of the 
inhabitants and one Ashram school was started by the Harijan and 
Tribal Welfare Department, Government of Orissa. The Ashram 
school has been converted into a regular High English school since 
1964. There is an Elementary Training Centre called Sevak Talim 
Kendra to train teachers of Sevashrams. An Aero-Engine factory 
called MIG with the collaboration of the Governments of U.S.S.R. 
and India has been established here with an attached township. 
The township that grew up is well-planned with modern facilities. 
The Aluminium Alumina complex which is growing up at 
Damanjodi about 14 km. from Sunabeda has enhanced its impor¬ 
tance manifold. The nearest rail-head is Semiliguda. The civic 
affairs of the town are managed by a Notified Area Council. 
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There are High English schools, college, hospital, post 
and telegraph office, telephone exchange, commercial banks, 
inspection bungalow, air strip, guest house of Hindustan Aeronau¬ 
tics limited and Notified Area Council Bhavan. 

Population of the town in the Census of 1981 was 
40,375 persons. 


talcher 

Headquarters town of the subdivision of the same name in 
Dhenkanal district about 64 km. from Dhenkanal with a population 
of 15,613 as per 1981 Census, Talcher is beautifully situated at the 
spot where river Brahmani takes a curve. It Js the terminus 
of a branch railway line from the cast coast line constructed in 
1923. It is also connected by a road with Cuttack-Sambalpur 
Road (National Highway No. 42). Talcher was the headquarters 
of the ex-state of Talcher till its rnerger on the 1st January, 1948, 
The rajas of Talcher took special fancy in beautification of the town. 
Its large and impressive gateways on many sides, plantation of 
trees along a road close to river Brahmani, and many good looking 
buildings and temples are the result of their efforts. The raja's 
palace, with a fine Lion's gate in the front, overlooks the river. 
The town proper was walled on all sides but for want of space 
inside, the built-up area has extended even outside the boundary 
walls. An important work of the ex-ruler was the plantation of 
a huge park, called Ranipark. This was intended to be a natural 
park of about 64 sq. km. The park is surrounded by walls on all 
sides and in the jungle inside are preserved wild animals and birds, 
inside the park, roads were laid to facilitate observation of wild 
animals at close quarters. 

The place is an important industrial area of Orissa in the 
Rourkela-Talcher belt. The Talcher Thermal Station, a product of 
Indo-American collaboration, has highly enhanced the importance 
of the place. The foundation of the Fertilizer Plant, having a capital 
outlay of Rs. 94 crores, has been laid here on the 3rd February, 
1970 by the Union Minister of Petroleum and Chemicals, it is 
said to be the largest coal-based fertilizer plant in the world. 
The Talcher Collieries are situated at some distance from the 
town. The nearest colliery (Handidhua) is about 6 km. off. 
The office of the National Coal Development Corporation which 
operates the other three coalfields is 9-5 km. from the town. There 
are also colliery aieas at Balanda Dera and Deulbeda; but they 
are at a distance from the town. There is a proposal to establish 
a super thermal power station here. 
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The Jagannath temple, the Gundicha temple and the Paschimes- 
t/ar Siva temple are the notable temples of this place. The 
ruler Padmanabha Birabara Harichandan constructed a 
miniature temple on the bank of Brahmani river and the Gundicha 
temple in the centre of the town during the last part of the I6th 
century A. D. But the temple was reconstructed by the king 
Bhagirathi Birabara Harichandan in the second half of the 18i;h cen¬ 
tury A.D. The Jagamohan of the present temple was constructed duri¬ 
ng the time of his successor. The Paschimesvar Mahadeva temple 
is located at the outskirts of the town on the right bank of Brahmani 
river. In the sanctum the Siva Linga (Paschimesvar) is worshipped 
on a saktipitha. A sculpture representing Kalyanasundar Siva 
representing the marriage scene of Siva and Parvati) has been 
fixed on the inner back of the sanctum. The hands of both the 
figures are found in the attitude of embracing each other. They 
have been provided with separate umbrellas over head. Both the 
figures are well-designed with girdles, necklaces, bangles, earrings, 
anklets, and ornamental head wears. Hairs have been tied in 
bulging knots. Such type of Kalyanasundar images are extremely 
rare in Orissa. A masonry mandapa in front of the temple has been 
recently constructed On the inner walls of the mandapa are noticed 
several paintings based on Siva Purana, Bhagabat Purana, Ramayana 
and Jagannath cult. A series of loose sculptures have been kept 
on the floor of this mandapa. Within the premises an upper part 
of a huge Buddha image has been firmly fixed to a masonry 
mandapa. It is locally worshipped as Lokanath. Three miniature 
shrines dedicated to Dhabalesvar, Baidyanath and Kanaka Durga 
are seen in the same compound. 

TAPTAPANI 

There is a hot sulphur spring called the Taptapanion the ghat 
road running up from Pudamari to Badakhemundi in Ganjam district. 
It is situated near Luhagudi, 50 km. to the south of Brahmapur 
on the Brahmapur-Mohana State Highway road. The water 
comes bubbling up in two places and is in temperature from 
90° to 100° fahrenheit. It is believed that a bath in this water 
cures minor skin diseases. The hot water is channelised to a 
pond near by. Piped water from this hot spring is provided to the 
tourist bunglow (Panthanivas) of the Orissa Tourism Development 
Corporation Ltd., at Taptapani. It is a great fascination for the 
visitors to enjoy natural hot-water bath inside the bath rooms of 
this bungalow. There is a temple near the hot spring. 

taratarini 

Taratarini is situated near the village Purusottampur in 
Chhatrapur subdivision of Ganjam district. It is 40 km. from 
Brahmapur and 25 km. from Chhatrapur by road. The temple of 
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twin sisters Goddess Tara and Tarini adorns the top of the hill 
amidst natural scenery. The river Rushikulya flows near the foot 
of the hill. A zig-zag motorable road runs through the hill forests 
up to the temple on the top of the hill. For pilgrims who go ort 
foot well-laid stone steps numbering about 999 make the journey 
more interesting though the ascent up to the temple is steep. The 
steps end just in front of the temple where the motorable 
road also ends. 

The shrine of Taratarini is small but well built. The compound 
wall of the shrine has been recently constructed. The original 
deities of Tara and Tarini are two small blocks of flat stones. In 
the early part of this century two fully elaborated faces made out 
of metal have been kept in between the two deities representing 
Tara and Tarini. 

The Taratarini Pitha is considered as a Shakti Pitha of the 
Tantra cult. Associated with legends and believes, the place has 
gathered much mythological importance through centuries. Pilgrims 
visit the place throughout the year but in large numbers during the 
four consecutive Tuesdays in the month of Chaitra (March-April). 
Shaving of hair of the head of the babies are conducted here in 
large number by the devotees committed to do so. A fair is held 
here during the month of Chaitra. The local authority looks after 
the sanitation and public health works. 

There is facility of electricity and piped water-supply for the 
convenience of the visitors. There are two Dharmasalas and a 
Revenue inspection bungalow for the visitors to stay. 

tikaraparha 

Tikaraparha is a village in Purunakot police-station of Anugul 
subdivision of Dhenkanal district, famed for its natural beauty. 
It is on the left bank of the Mahanadi at the middle of what is locally 
called 'Satkosia Ganda' (the gorge extending 22-5 km.). It is 
58 km. from Anugul on the road which branches off from Cuttack- 
Sambalpur Road at Tumuri 11 km. west of Anugul. There is a 
bungalow maintained by the Forest Department. The mighty 
river Mahanadi before it emerges into the coastal plains passes 
through a narrow gorge with mountains on either side at Sitaipani. 
The river-bed in the gorge is very narrow barely a furlong at places. 
In the south of the river is a high range of hills and in the north are 
the mountainous part of Athamallik and Anugul subdivisions. The 
gorge in between is 22.5 km. long, and the river winds round 
magnificently wooded hills 457■2m. to 762 m. (1,500 to 2,500 
feet) in height, while crags and peaks of profound beauty overhang 
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its narrow course. At Tikaraparha, which is located about the middle 
of the gorge, the view of the surrounding landscape is best enjoyed. 
The place is ideal for tourists as well as for hunters. 

The crocodile scheme was started in 1975 and there are 63 
Qharials and 11 Muggars preserved in the Research and Conserva¬ 
tion Unit at Tikaraparha. 

UOAYAGIRt 

Udayagiri is the most easterly peak of the Asia (or Assia) range, 
situated in Oarpani Tahail in Cuttack district, 5 km. north of 
Gopalpur on the Patamundai canal, in 20° 39'N. and 86° 15 E. 
it is 60 km. from Cuttack 'city by a motorable road. 
The hill contains two spurs forming a bay of sloping terrace 
which is covered with extensive archaeological remains. The 
main peak rises about 304.8 metres (one thousand feet) from 
the ground level. At the foot of the hill there is a colossal image of 
Lokeswar holding a big lotus in the left hand. Scholars identify this 
image with Kharsapana Avolokitesvar. Two separate inscriptions 
in characters of the 8th century A.D., are found incised on it, one the 
well-known Buddhist formula! "ye dharmaheut" .. etc., and 
the other reads "This is the pious gift of the monk Subhagupta". 

There is a rock-cut well at the base of the terrace towards the 
southern extremity of Udayagiri hill. It is 7 0104 m. (23 ft) 
square, cut 8.5344m. (28 ft) deep from the top of the rock to the water 
edge surrounded by a stone terrace, 28 7782 metres 
(94.6 ft.) long and 11 8618 metres (38.ft.11 inches) broad. There is 
an Inscription on it indicating that the well was excavated by a 
Chief named Vajranga. Palaeographically, the inscription can be 
dated to the lOth-llth centuries A.D. Not far from the well a natural 
terrace rises upward the peak and is full of broken sculptures and 
ruins of ancient structures. A door frame and two images, a twelve¬ 
armed seated Prajnaparamita and graceful figure of Goddess Ganga, 
were removed to the Patna Museum in Bihar. Besides, two other 
images, standing Avolokitesvar and a seated Dhyani-Buddha, were 
shifted to the Solapuama temple located near the Revenshaw College, 
Cuttack. 

In the southern part of the terrace at a little height from the base 
there is the temple of Mahakala. Near this temple the image of 
Vaisravana which Is at present lodged in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, 
was recovered from a brick mound, A little higher up there are two 
four-armed imagesof Jatamukuta Lokesvar and the one of these 
identical to Hayagriba, contains an inscription 25 in lines fashioned 
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in the 9th century A D. A little to the south of this image a colossal 
Buddha sitting in bhumisparsa mudra is located built in several pieces 
of stone. The western flank of the hill including the semicircular terrace 
is covered with extensive remains of brick mounds. Many of the 
mounds have been destroyed, but a large mound called Dhana 
Khandi, after excavation has brought to light an impressive brick 
stupa with Buddhist figures. There is a gallery of Buddhist figures 
carved out of the rock on an adjacent hill. The principal 
object among the other figures are the figure of Vajrapani. He is 
worshipped by the villagers as Solapuama or the mother of sixteen 
sons. 

The potentiality of the site is attested not only by a host of 
beautiful Buddhist statues found on the surface but also by 
a number of impressive mounds which after excavations may 
yield many more interesting facts to construct the history of 
Orissa. Recently, a mound has been exposed which has revealed 
the remains of the monastic complex consisting of cells, an open 
courtyard, Varandah and a central shrine chamber with a colossal 
seated Buddha inside it. The door jamb is highly stylistic. The 
monastic complex has been minutely planned, aesthetically designed 
and perfectly executed. The seals discovered here read as 
'Sri Madhavpur Mahavihara Arya Bhikshu Sanghasya'. 

ulapgarh 

Ulapgarh in Sambalpur district contains beautiful rock 
paintings of very early date. Men, animals and other pictorial 
forms representing hunting, domestication of animals and human 
habitations revealed through pictorial signs constitute the subject- 
matter of rock paintings of this place. They have considerably 
withstood the ravages of weather conditions of the tropical belt, 

ushakothi 

Ushakothi in Sambalpur district is a picturesque wild life 
sanctuary located 43 kilometres north-east of Sambalpur town on 
the National Highway No. 6. It came into being in 1957-58. 
It offers great attraction to tourists. The visitors are usually 
attracted because of its easy accessibility and varieties of 
colourful wild life. The Forest Rest House at Badarama situated 
about a mile from the sanctuary, provides enjoyable accommoda¬ 
tion to the visitors. 

The sanctuary lies at an altitude of 375‘75 metres (1,200 ft.) 
from the mean sea level and covers the entire Ushakothi Block 
of the Bamra Forest Division, an area of about 80 sq. miles 
(207 sq. km ). The main attraction of the sanctuary are the huge 
herds of bison and Sambar, which one seldom misses. Besides, 
the visitors can see tigers, panthers, bears, wild bears and leopards 
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as well as herds of elephant, barking deer and spotted deer. There 
are two masonry watch towers each 9144 metres (30 feet) high 
on which the visitors can get the experience of watching the 
animals roaming in their natural habitats. The sanctuary is open 
for watching all the year round, but the best period is from 
November to June. 

VEDAVYAS 

Vedavyas in Panposh subdivision is the name of a small hill 
on which there are three temples, two dedicated to Siva and one 
to Rama. In the temple of Rama, there are the images of 
Jagannaih, Balabhadra and Subhadra, besides the usual trio : 
Rama, Lakshman and Sita. The rivers Sankh and Koel meet here 
and the united stream flows south under the name of Brahmani. 
The place is about 5 km. from Panposh and about 13 km. from 
Rourkela, communicable by road. The place with its natural 
charm and relative calmness is an ideal picnic spot. The place 
stands as an attraction for tourists, pilgrims, poets and sight¬ 
seers. 

Vedavyas is a tirtha (a place of religious sanctity) and a dip 
in the holy water at the confluence of the two rivers is believed 
to wash away sins. The premier festival of the place is Sivaratri 
(held in February-March) which is popularly called Vedavyas mela. 
A week-long concourse takes place on that oceesion at the foot 
of the hill. During the fair, about 50,000 persons from far and 
near visit the place, the largest gathering is of course, on 
Sivaratri dsy it-self. As elsewhere, devotees of Lord Siva keep 
themselves awake throughout the night. Sitting near the 'temple 
with illuminating earthen oil lamp they meditate till dawn when 
the priest of the temple signals the end of the night by raising a 
light (Maha Deepa) on the spire of the temple. 

Devotees also flock to the two Siva temples (Chandrasekhar 
and Balunkeswar) atop the hill on Mondays, for Monday is propi¬ 
tious for the worship of Siva. 

Tradition associates river Brahmani with the scene of the amour 
of sage Parasara with the fisherman's daughter Matsyagandha 
the offspring of which was the reputed Vyasadeva whose name the 
place bears. The ruins of a cave are pointed out by local people 
as the place where Vedavyas lived and composed the great epic 
Mahabharata. The tradition has inspired many poets of Orissa 
to write beautiful poems about the sanctity and beauty of the place 
of which mention may be made of the poem 'Vedavyas' by poet 
Gangadhar Meher which gives a charming account of the natural 
beauty and the legends associated with the place. 
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Tho Vedic Ashram, established under the aegis of the Arya 
Samaj since 1957, is maintaining here an Ayurvedic dispensary, 
and a school on the Ijne of Gurukula Ashram. There is an inspec¬ 
tion bungalow at Vedavyas. 

vikramkhql 

A very important proto-historic relic in Sambalpur district is 
found in the pictographic writing in a cave called Vikramkhol, about 
25-6 km, to the west of Jharsuguda railway junction. The rock- 
shelter containing the relic is of rough sandstone and is 35'062 m. 
(116 feet) in length and 8'4074 rn, (27 feet 7 inches) in height from 
the floor. The inscribed portion is about 10-668 m. by 2'1336 m, 
(35 feet by 7 feet). Swami Jnanananda, an educated Sadhu, 
discovered the inscription and Or. K. P. Jayaswal, who thoroughiy 
examined it, remarked as follows: "The characters in Vikramkhol 
inscription belong to a period intermediary between the script 
of Mohenzodaro and Brahmi. Some letters still retain their original 
or proto-Brahmi forms. This proves the origin of Brahmi to be 
Indian and throws a flood of light on the history of writing as from 
Brahmi the Phoenician and European scripts are derived"*. 

It is evident from the inscription that all the letters were first 
painted before being inoised. The writing seems to be from right 
to left. There is an animal figure which is probably not a part of 
the writing but a symbol. The writing seems to have reached the 
syllabary (alphabetic) stage, ft is certainly, as Dr. Jayaswal con¬ 
cludes, earlier than the earliest specimen of Brahmi known so far. 
The Vikramkhol record, however ne^ not necessarily be an Aryan 
piece of writing. It would be within a range of fair approximation 
in dating it about 1600 B. C. 

A plaster-cast of the inscription has been brought to and kept 
in the Orissa State Museum at Bhubaneshwar, 


1. The Indian Antiquary, Vol,, LXII, 1933. dP- 58-60. 
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Thia-badhia Pata painting representing various deities and 
events of the Jagannath Temple of Puri 

Courtasy—Dr. Dinanath Palhi 


















Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Sekhar Singh Samanta 
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Vyasakavi Fakir Mohan Senapati 
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Swabhavakavi Gangadhar Meher 
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Lingaraj Temple 

Courtesy—I. & P. R. Department, Orissa 
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Mukteswar Temple 
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Chausathi Yogini Temple, Ranipur-Jharial 
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Rajarani Temple 

Courtesy—\. & P. R. Department, Orissa 










Kichakeswari Temple, Khiching 

Courtesy—\. & P. R. Department, Orissa 
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sy —I. & P. R. Department, Orissa 
















Casket Relic , Lalitagiri Vihar 

Courtesy —Archaeological Survey of India, Bhubaneshwar 
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A partial view of Jagannath Temple, Puri, after 
de-plastering the outer wall of the Vimana 

Courlosy —ArchaeologicaJ Survey of India, Bhubaneshwar 
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A wheel of tlje Sun Temple. Konarka 

Courtesy —I, & P. R. Depatlment, Orissa 
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Pathani Samanta Planatorium, Bhubaneshwar 

Courtesy —i. & P. R. Department, Orissa 
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Ganesh image (7th Century A.D.) in Someswar tempie, Jajpur 


Courtesy—Prol. Kanina Sagar Behera 



Carving of a figure of Anantasayana Vishnu on natural rock 
(river bed of Brahmani) at Sarang 


Courtesy —Jayadev Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneshwar 
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The monolithic Chandeswar Pillar, also called 
Subhastambha (10th Century A.D.) at Jajpur 

Courtesy —Prof. Karuna Sagar Behera 
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Two Female images in the porch of Sun temple at Konarka 

Courtesy —I. S P- R. Department, Orissa 
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4 A bronze image of Trailokyavijaya 


♦ A bronze image of Risavanath 


A bronze image of a lady wearing Anklet 


Courtesy-Jayadev Orissa Stale Museum, Bhubaneshwar 
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4 P. R. Department, Orissa 


Ranapa Dance 

Courtesy I. 4 P. R. Department, Orissa 













Mayurbhanj Chhau Dance ^ 

Courtesy — I. & P. R. Department, Orissa 


Odissi Dance 

Courtesy — I. & P. R. Department, Orissa 
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Soft Stone Work 

Courtesy —Jayadev Orissa Slate Museum. Bhubaneshwar 


Wooden Toys 


Courtesy — I. & P. R. Department, Orissa 
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Hot spring at Taptapani 


Courtesy —I. & P R. Department, Orissa 


arishankar 





A ship in Paradeep port 
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(Diacriticalnotations: «rr —a; % —i; « —u; art —o; t; «—th 

f—d; ?—dh; m —n; s; s). 


Abakiri 

eOQIQl 

Excise 

Alidha 

afidi 

A particular attitude of legs in which 
the right leg is outstretched while 
the left one is slightly bent. 

Alpana 

aK®i 

Paintings or decorative designs 
made on the wall or on the floor on 
festive occasions. 

Anandabazar 

aiftooeiQ .. 

A place inside the Jagannath temple 
on the north-east corner of the 
inner enclosure where Mahaprasad 
is sold. 

Anga-sTkhara 

asr ««Q .. 

Miniature representation of rekha 
on the spire of a temple. 

Amala, Amalaka an®, afico. 

Fluted disc, resembling an Ania 
{Emb/ica officinalis Gaertn) fruit, 
crowning the top of the spire. 

Anka 

ac 

Regnal year 

Arati 

aK»9i 

Waving of lighted lamps before 
deity. 

Asadha 

• • 

aKil9 

Indian month corresponding to 
June-July. 

Astachandi 

•• • 


A form of goddess Chandi, eight 
Chandis. 

Astagraha 

• • 

a^g® 

Eight planets according to Hindu 
astronomy. 

Avatar 

a®9iQ 

Incarnation 
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Ayudha 

as^ 

Weapon 

Bada 

• 


Wall portion of the temple below 
the curvilinear spire. 

Badadanda 

• • 

ffWI* 

The wide road extending from the 
Lion Gate of the Jagannath 
temple at Puri to Gundichaghar. 

Bahana 


Mount of deity 

Baramisi 

aiefiiai 

Round the year; whole year. 

Baranda 

aiQO 

Moulding, single or multiple forming 
the topmost element of the bada. 

Batabruksha 


Fiscus banghahnsis Linn. 

BekT 

696 

Neck part of temple between the 
spire and the amalaka. 

Bhagabat Ghar diaoo aa.. 

Usually a community house in a 
village where the palm-leaf 

. manuscript copies of Bhagabat 
(a religious text, depicting the 
life of Shri Krishna and other 
theological matters) are kept, 
worshipped and read. 

Bhiogamandap 

6Sl|Qf1«a .. 

The refectory hall of a temple 
generally added in front of the 
natamandir on the east-west 

axial alignment. 

Bhumisparsamudra 

A sitting posture of Lord Buddha 
by touching earth ort a finger. 

Chaitra 

6^9 

Indian month corresponding to 
March-April. 

Chaitya 

€991 

Ornamental motif, resembling the 
window of a rock-cut Chaitya- 
hall in the general shape of a 
horseshoe. 

Chalantipratima 

99 Q Qefll 

Proxy or representative for deity. 
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Chakra 

©0 

Disc 

Chakunda 

30 SI 

Cassia occidantalis Linn. 

Chhatra 

eg 

Ceremonial umbrella used in 

religious processions during the 
festivals of gods and goddesses; 
was also used in royal processions 
in the past. Presently' it is also 
used as garden or sea-beach 
umbrella. 

Chitrakar 


Painter 

Chowkidar 


A watchman; village police. 

Cutchery 

©€©S .. 

Collectorate 

Daity'a 

6^1 

Messenger 

DangT 

019 

A type of wooden craft used for 
fishing. 

Oasavatar 

9 «io©ia.. 

Ten incarnations of Lord Jagannath 
(Vishnu). 

Dasi 

©101 

Maid 

Oewan 

6©S,19 . . 

The Chief Executive officer next to 
the ruler in an ex-feudatory state. 

DeuI 

69«© . . 

General name for the temple as a 


whole; when used alone it refers 
to the sanctuary' as distinguished 
from the hall or iagamohan. 


Devadasi 

€©©©101. . 

Dedicated temple dancing girl. 

Dhai 

iJIfi 

Nurse 

Dharani 

^1 

Buddhist votives. 

Dharmachakra 

iKl©fi 

Particular pose of the hand. 

Pravartana 

0©6© 

symbolizing Buddha's preaching 

Mudra 

021 

the Law. 

Dharmasala 

ii(1«iel .. 

A rest house for pilgrims. 
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Dhol 6910. A big musical drum generally used 

in folk-dance, folk-play , etc. 

oTkpala ^QQIff .. Guardians of different quarters 

of earth. 

DopTchha-STmha fioiaei A lien with (wo hind parts at right 

angles to each other often placed 
in the dsA/ above the corner 
pagas to help support the amataka. 


Dvarapala 


Door-keeper,. Guard. 


Gadu 

• 

«9.. 

Pot 


Gahaka 

9199 

Chief singer 


Gajadanta 

palanka 

9999 999 . . 

Ivory-carving bed-stead. 


Gaja-vidala 

99 @919 

A rampant lion on a 
elephant. 

crouchant 

Gandharva 

999 

Celestial dancer 


Gandi 

• 

9«' 

Carviiinear spire above the bada 
and below the mastaka. 

Garbhagriha 

99 99 

Sanctum sanctorum. 

innermost 


chamber of the temple contain¬ 
ing the image of the main divinity. 


Garbhamuda 

99 9\p 

Lowermost ceiling of the sanctum. 

Ghanta 

a«i 

.. Bell-shaped member in the finial of 
a p/dba deuf: a bell-metal gong. 

Ghata 

09 

Pitcher 

GTnT 


Cymbals 

Gotra 

6919 

Lineage 

Homaghar 

691909 

House where oblation of ghee 
(clarified butter) and other 


articles of offering made to the 
deities through fire. 
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Hundi 

S« 

Container in which pilgrims give 
donations in the temple. 

Jagamohan 

CQGfllffO 

Rectangular or square hall or porch 
in front of the sanctum. 

Jali 

9lS 

Any perforated or honeycombed 
pattern. 

JagTr 


Land or village given on service 
tenure. 

Jaistha 

• • 


Indian month corresponding to 

May-June. 

Jangha 

«€T 

Vertical wall portion of the bada 
between the mouldings. 

Janghia 


Shorts 

Kalala 

999 

Crowning element of the temple 
in the form of a stone vase, 
figuring as the container of 
the nectar of immortality. 

Kanika 

9§9 

Corner vertical segment running 
from the base of the bada to the 
top of the gandi. 

Kartika 

9lfi'9 

Indian month corresponding to 
October- November. 

Kaupin 

GtflQO 

Langot 

Khikhari 


Semi-cylindrical member resembl¬ 
ing the fruit Boitala Kakharu 
(cucurbita maxima duch^. 

Khapuri 

«aQi 

Skull; slightly curved stone slab 
covering the roof of the amalaka. 

Kirtimukha 

§«1 

Decorative motive showing the 
grinning face of a lion, appears 
at the apex of the vajramastaka. 

Kunda 

«« 

A smalt square vat for containing 


liquids. 
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Madsla panji 

fiiQcl aisT 

.. The chronicle of the Jagannath 
temple at Puri written on palm- 
leaves with a st/lus. 

Manabasa 

qiOQQi 

Lakshmi Puja for prosperit/ of the 
famil/observed with much sanctity 
on the Thursdays of the month of 
Margasira (November-December). 

Mandala 

fi«o 

A territorial unit. 

Mandapa 

fi«a 

A roofed or open platform generally 
in front of the main temple. 

Mantri 

fl91 

Minister 

Mastaka 

f189 

Crowning element above the spire 
or gandi. 

Matha 

flO 

.. Hindu monastery 

Mela 


Religious congregation 

Mithuna 


Amorous couple 

Mouza 

efn»i 

Revenue unit 

Mundi 


Miniature shrine as decorative motif. 

Nabagraha 

wge 

Nine celestial planets according to 
Hindu astronomy. 

Naga 

g|« 

Serpent with human features from 
the waist upwards. Its female 
counterpart is known as nagi. 

Natamandir 

ffi^qoQ 

Dancing hall generally placed in 
front of jagamohan. 

Nuakhia 

9099 

.. The ceremony of eating new rice 
of the year. 

Pabhaga 

SfQQ 

Set of lowermost mouldings at the 
base of the temple. 

Padma 


Lotus 
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Paga 


.. Vertical projecting divisions of the 
wall and spire of the temple, ratha. 

Paika 

ditto 

Landed militia of Orissa. 

Paika Akhada aiQ9 81991 

Gymnasium' for body-building. 

Panda 

dGl 

Brahmin priest 

Parsvadevata 

ai«i Gw&i 

Deities connected in doctrine with, 
the main divinity of the temple, 
placed in the niches of the central 
projections. 

Pidha 

• 

a 19 

Downward curving pediment; project¬ 
ing member constituting the 
pyramidal roof of a jagamohan. 

Pinda 

* 


.. Paying oblation to ancestors. 

Fira 

dlQ 

Muslim saint 

Pista 

A* 


Stylobate, platform. 

Pitha 

« 

dio 

Base of the temple below the pabhaga; 
plinth, a very important holy centre. 

Prahar 

gsQ 

Period of three hours of a day. 

Prasad 

ggiQ 

Delicacies offered to deity. 

Prarthana 

giaoi 

Prayer 

Pratihari- 

gOttitti 

Doorman 

Pujari 

qoiQi 

Priest 

Purana 

qtti<i 

Holy text book on Hindu deity. 

Raha 

ttSi 

Central vertical projection on the temple. 

Ratha 

tta 

Projecting vertical segment on the 
outer face of a temple, paga. 
Temples with three, five, seven and 
nine such rathas are respectively 
known as triratha, pancharatha, 
saptaratha and nabaratha. 
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Rekha deui 

GQfll GOQO .. 

Order of temple characterised by a 
curvilinear spire which presents 
the appearance of a continuous 
line. 

Sadhil 

<a|y 

Saint 

Sankha 

«•« 

Conch 

Saptamatruka 

ggfil^gi .. 

Seven mother-goddesses. 

Sasan 


Brahmin settlement 

Sasanadevi 

«ICIO €001 • ■ 

Associates of Jaina Tirthankaras. 

• 

Stambha 


Pillar, pilaster. 

Tappa/ 

Odl 

A type of wooden fishing craft. 

iTlaka 

600 

An insigma marked on the forehead 
to denote a sect to which one 
belongs. 

Tirthankara 

oiaoQ 

A perfect being acpording to Jaina 
scriptures having perfect vision, 
perfect knowledge and perfect 
character. 

Torana 

eoioo 

Portal, porch, entrance, arch. 

Tribhanga 

6^«sr 

A standing pose wit|^ the torso 
inclining towards the left iiod 
the head inclining towards the 
right. 

Trisula 


Trident of Lord Siva. 

Vid^a/Virala 

§010 

A rampant lion springing on a 
crouching elephant or on a 
demonish human figure. 

Vid/adhara 

SOHIdQ 

Heavenly male musicians. 

Vi mans 

Sfilo 

Tower, spire. 

Yaksba 


A class of demi-gods. 
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Abakari, 239 

Abhidhana Chintamani, 14 

Abhinava Gitagovindam, 39, 40 

Abhinava Varanasi Kataka, 283 

Abhinava Venisamharanam, 39 

Abul-i-Fazal, 43, 44, 100, 111, 
147, 344 

Accountant General Office, 261 
Achala, 181 

Acharya, Balabhadra ©ffsig 
33 

Acharya, Govardhana Sliqa, 

33 

Acharya, Jivadeva (Kavidindima) 
9? 9^'fl 919699 aiSldi, 39, 145 

Acharya, Nilamvara RlwiflSi aiSliSi, 
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